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INTRODUGTION. 


7 is a fruitleſs enquiry to ſearch into An 
1 tiquity, to find out the periods wherein 
the numerous machines, uſed by the antient 
F warriors, were firſt invented, it being almoſt 
en impofible thing to determine: but we may 
{* leaſonably conclude, that the ſword and bow 
way claim the precedence; for we find in 
+> Hiſtory, both ſacred and prophane, that they 
were uled in the moſt early ages of the world, 
+7 and by the moſt barbarous nations and remote 
| ls people. Nay, indeed, hiſtory does not even 
= acquaint us with the name of the firſt inventor 
of fortification. We may preſume that in the 
| hirft ages of the world prudence and neceſſity 
induced men to the practice of this art. That 
iy at firſt they defended themſelves and their 
= flocks within incloſures made of the trunks 
and branches of trees mixed with earth. Then, 
| when inſolence and injuſtice came to ſome 
beight, the more peaceable aſſociated together, 
== ftoriook their habitations in the open fields, and 
built places of ſafety called towns, which they 
ſurrounded with walls, to prevent ſurpriſe. 
And not only ſo, but, to prevent hoſtile at- 
Thy = _ 
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tempts, they erected little walls or parapets 
within the larger walls, behind which fol 
defended ne with their arrows, at the 
lame time covering themſelves from thoſe of 
the enemy, and oppoſing their approaches. 1 
After this, the better to facilitate the execu- 7 
tion with their arrows, they made uſe of port- 
holes at proper diſtances in theſe parapets. 
The beſiegers, to defend themſelves Nom 1 
the ſe holes, were covered with ſhields and 5 
bucklers, whereby they might approach ny 
| ſafety the foot of the walls, and then ſcale 7 
them: and in order to deſtroy theſe wall, | ; 
they invented battering rams, and wooden 
machines armed with iron; which being ſuſ- 
pended, and driven by the force of men, beat 
down the walls, made a breach, and through 7 
this the aſſault was facilitated, To beine 
the effect of theſe engines, the beſieged made 
the foot of their walls with a talus or ſſope; but 
as the beſiegers might, for all this, with pick- q 
arcs, bam e &c. break down the wal! 's, the Þ 5 


. 
15 4 


1 8 to throw flones and fire upon che head off # 
the beſiegers, that prevented a ſap or breach i 
in the walls. I he beſiegers, to favour their ll 
approaches and poſt themſelves at the foot of 
the wall, invented, as a principal engine, 
wooden galleries that were moveable” upon 
wheels and covered at top, under which en 
worked their Watfenneene, or covered mo 
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as were employed about the demolition of the 
wall. To obviate this, the beſieged ſurrounded 
the place with a ditch, the depth of which 
prevented the approaches of the enemy's engines. 
The beſiegers endeavoured to fill up the ditch, 
* 27 notwithſtanding all oppoſition from the holes 
and port-cullis, for which ꝑurpoſe they invented 
ſeveral machines to throw ſtones into the de- 
fences of the place. As till then the walls and 
ramparts were ſurrounded with circular, 01 
rather ſeveral right. lines, that only formed 
ſäaliant angles, and were but a bad defence 
for the ditch: therefore they made theſe lines 
into ſaliant and returning angles quite round; 
RI but ſtill there was a ſpace at the foot of the 
u, returning angle, which the beſieged could not 
= defend on account of its height; and, there- 
ugh fore, they. invented towers at each ſaliant angle 
ate that defended the returning angle. Bur, as 
arrows are ſhot off in a right line, and as the 
convexity of round towers could not be ſeen 
nor flanked lengthwiſe, they invented ſquare 
towers that were only ſaliant angles, an arrow- 
= ſhot diſtant from each other, and theſe they 
= erected quite round the place. Afterwards the 
2 foot of theſe towers was ſurrounded with a little 
= foot-track covered with a wall, to hinder a 
= deſcent into the ditch, and this has ſince been 
called fauſſe braye. The beſiegers, perceiving 
that theſe towers oppoſed their approaches, 
likewiſe raiſed towers that were higher upon the 
outer edge of the ditch which they called 
e counter- 


The old Greeks and Romans, who borrow. 
ed both their offenſive and defenſive arms from 
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eounterſcatps. From theſe poſts they diſcover- 
ed the beſieged in their towers, and drove 
them from thence with ſtones, atrows, javelins, 
and other engines, till they ſent a detachment 


to ſcale the walls and make themſelves maſtets 


* 


the people of the Eaſt, fortifled their cities al- 
moſt in the ſame manner with foſſes, curtins, 
and towers. And we find that the beſt towus 


of the ancients were ſituated upon eminences. 


Cfar, in book vii. of his war with the Gauls, 


deſcribes the walls of the city of Bourges or 
Bruges, from which we may form ſome idea of 
the ancient method of fortification. 1 
he above manner of attacking and defend- 
ing places continued till about 1378, when 
Bertold Schwart, a Cordeher friar, found out 
the ſecret of gun-powder, though ſome are of 
opinion that the invention is owing to the 


Chineſe, Immediately men applied themſelves 2 
to diſcover the different uſes in which powder 7 


might be employed. The muſket was firſt in- 
vented, and afterwards the cannon. Then 


the method of fortification was altered, but at 


' firſt giving the ramparts and towers more thick- 
neſs and more ſtrength. And the beſieged, 7 
obſerving that round towers and even 1quare 
ones had always ſome place that was not ſeen 


fiom the body of the fortreſs, and that the 


miners of the beſiegers might carry on their 
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1 pork: without any danger from the fire of the 
Ove 
ins, 
bent country, which expoſed the beſiegers; they al- 
ters tt diminiſhed the height of theſe towers, in- 
creaſed their ſolidity, and left open the ground 
they 
called baſtions, where they placed part of the 
garriſon as a guard, and planted their batteries. 

tins, 
wns = the ancient and modern method of 1 ans 
ces. E 3 
Toy - 


changed the form of their towers, by 


ſurrounded. In this ſtate they were 


There can be no compariſon ſtated between 


ing iS entirely different. 


The moderns have. retained all they. could | 
after the ehe the fire-arms have obliged 


to the ancients. We have borrowed from them 
the breadth and depth of the ditches, the thick- 


in the ramparts and towers, the advantage of 
many flanks, in multiplying of which only 
modern fortification conſiſts; and this fire- 
arms make the more eaſy to execute. 
Fortification, according to the modern me- 


Z thods, is either regular or. irregular, 
ged, 


Regular, fortification, i is that built in a regular 


= polygon ; ; the ſides and, angles of which are all 
equal, being commonly abour a muſket ſhor 
© from each other. 


Irregular fortification, ,on the contrary,” is 


chat where the ſides and angles are not uniform, 


a 5 cquidiſtant, 


equiditant, or bl which is owing to te 
. irregularity of the ground, vallies, rivers, ile 
and the like. B 

The principal maxims of Fonic att 
theſe: 1. That every part of the works be? 
ſeen and defended by other parts, ſo that the 
enemy can lodge no where without being * 
poſed to the fire of the place. 2. A fortress 
ſhould command all places round it; and 
therefore al the out-works ought to be lower! 
than the body of the place. 3. The work“ 
fartheſt from the centre ought always to be 
open to thoſe more near. 4. No line of de“ 
fence ſhould exceed a point-blank muſket-ſhot, 3 
which is about an hundred and twenty, or an 
hundred and twenty-five fathoms. 5. The. 
more acute the angle at the center is, the 
ſtronger will be the place. 6. In great places, 
dty trenches are preferable to thoſe filled wit 
water, becauſe ſallies, retreats, and ſuecours 
ale frequently neceſſary; but in ſmall fo 
treſſes, water-trenches, that cannot be drained 
are beſt, as ſtanding in need of no ſallies, &c. F 

The neceſſity of building fortreſſes, and the 
manner of chuſing the moſt proper ſituations 
for ſuch works in all ſtates whatever, appear : 
from the innate principle ſelf-preſervation ; for 
a powerful nation has always powerful ene. 
mies; ſo that, by the loſs of a battle, the 
whole country is in danger, if the remainder 
of the routed army has no place of ſafety io 
7 retire. tO, where they may rally and receiv 
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ſuccours, either from their allies, or new raiſed 
to the troops from that part of the country, which 
, halls? the enemy is not yet maſter of. 
It has often happened, that, after an army 
n ate has been defeated, it has received ſuch ſup- 
ks be ! plies in a place of ſafety, as not only to be 
at the enabled to ſecure their country, but to drive 
g the victorious army out of the field with con- 
ortreß ſiderable loſs; of which there are many in- 
mand ſtances in both ancient and modern hiſtory. 
lower Whereas, if an army is once become victorious 
works in a country deſtitute of fortreſſes, it ſoon 
to be is enabled to maſter the whole. SE Es 06, 
of de. An inſtance of this kind happened here in 
hot,, England; for, had there been ſome good 
ora fortified places, when William the Conqueror 
The entered this country, it would not have been loſt 
„the by the gaining one battle; and had the city of 
laces} Genoa been fortified, the Auſtrians could not 
| Wit? have taken it at once, and been maſters of the 
cours, whole ſtate, as they did in 1746; in ſhort, 
were it not for the many fortified places in 
= Flanders, the Auſtrian dominions in that 
country would have been loſt long ago. 
In {mall ſtates and republics, they are no leſs 
= neceflary, than in great kingdoms, in order to 
Peas, refiſt a powerful enemy, till their allies can 
3 foro come to their aſſiſtance. To this it may be 
che. objected, that fortified places in a free ſtate, 
„ tle may be the means of enſlaving it by ſome am- 
inder . VVV 
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bitious and powerful man, afliſted by a weigh. 3H 
bouting prince; but, as no inſtance of this 
kind is recorded in hiſtory, and the contrary is 
evident from the ſtates of Holland, WhO have 
many fortified places, though they have pre-. 
ſerved their liberty, ever ſince their firſt ſepa. 7 
ration from the Spaniards, it is evident, that 


this objeRion has no foundation. 


Maritime powers, as England, Sardinia, ? 
Sicily, &c. no lefs require fortified places: for 
an enemy may, by ſurprize, invade them, 
e e the militia of the country, or 

a ſuperiority of naval force, and lay waſte: a 


great track of land. 


With regard to the ſituation of a fofrrelt, it Wl 
muſt depend chiefly on the reaſons for Which it 1 
is built; if they are intended to promote or 
protect trade, they muſt be erected near tbe 
ſea, lakes, navigable rivers or channels; if 
they are deſigned to guard a paſs or inlet into 
a country, they ſhould be placed on hills r 
high grounds, that from thence they may ſe- 
cure ànd defend that paſs, and not be com- 


manded by any other adjacent hill. If they 
are intended to ſecure a country from an inva- | 
"ſion, they muſt be ſituated in ſuch a manner, 
that the enemy muſt attack them, before he 
can advance any further; and, in caſe he 
mold pals by, they may cut off his commu— 
nication with his own country, whereby his 
convoys may become precarious and difficult, 
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and ** maſt either beſiege them, or not 
advance any further. 
In iſlands, the beſt fituations are on the 
coaſts, and in ſuch places where an enemy may 
= eafily land, and where the garriſon has a ſafe 
communication with ſome inland town, to re- 
t ceive ſubſiſtance and ſuccours in caſe of an at- 
rack; or if there are any large rivers that emp- 
ty themſelves into the ſea, or harbours deep e- 
nough for large ſhips to enter, there ſhould al- 
3 ways be one or more fortreſſes built near them, 
in ſuch places as to prevent ſhips. from entering, 
vVithout ſuffering greatly from their cannon. 
In an iſland of no great extent, whoſe coaſt 
it is of an eaſy acceſs in molt, parts, and where it 
ich it it is impoſſible to fortity every one, the beſt li- 
tuation for a fortreſs is near the middle of the 
r the illand, on a riſing ground; becauſe troops may 
; if be ſent from thence to any part, to oppoſe the 
luauding of an enemy; but this fortreſs ſhould 
be pretty large, that, in time of need, the in- 
habitants of the illand may retire into it, with 
their cattle and moſt valuable effects, and aſſiſt 
in defending the place, until the enemy is 
2 obliged to retire, eicher for want of proviſion, 
or having no hopes of making himſe! * maſter 
of the place. 
Baut, if the iſland be 8 it is not 
ſufficient to build fortreſſes, near the moſt cou- 
venient landing places, but there ſhould allo be 
ſome built in che paſſes, to prevent an enemy 
2 trom penetrating farther into the country, 0 
3 1 | care 
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caſe he ſhould find an opportunity to land, not- 
withſtanding the forts on the coaſt, or, at leaſt, A 
to ſtop his progreſs long enough. for the coun- 
try to riſe and oppoſe him. .. 
In ſmall ſtates that lie in an open country, 
which cannot afford the expences of building 
many fortreſſes, and are not able to provide | 4 
them, when built, with able garriſons, military | 

ſtores, and proviſions ; the belt way is to for- 
tify their capital, which being made ſpacious, | A 
may ſerve as a retreat to the inhabitants in time 3 
of danger with their wealth and cattle, until 
the ſuccours of their allies arrive. 7 
If a fortreſs be built.near a river, lake, or 
the ſea, it muſt be conſidered whether it ſhould 
ſtand quite cloſe to the water's ſide, or at ſome | 
diſtance, ſo as the works may not be battered 7? 
by ſhips; whether an enemy may eaſily land 
thereabouts, and attack it by land; whether it 
is poſſible ſor ſhips to come cloſe or not. If 
there be depth of water ſufficient for ſnips to 
come cloſe to the walls, the parapets muſt be 
made high, and thoſe that can be ſeen from the 
main top, covered above with canvaſs, planks, 
or any thing elſe in time of a ſiege, to conceal 
the troops behind them. 7 
When a fort ſtands ſo near the water, that it 
may be battered from the ſhips, it is in danger | 
of being ſoon deſtroyed by the ſuperiority of | 
their fire. On the contrary, when the water is 
ſo ſhallow, that the ſhips cannot come near |? 
enough to batter in breach, care mult be taken 
: | | e to 
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to prevent the enemy's landing in boats, and 
ſtorming of it by land; in order to this, re- 
doubts and batteries muſt be fortified all round 


with a good wall and ditch, that they may not 
be ſurpriſed in the rear. 


In a place where there is an harbour, ſome 
parts or other of the fortreſs ſhould command 


it, if poſſible; for, though redoubts and bat- 
teries may be erected to defend its entrance, yet if 


the enemy can deſtroy ſome, and paſs by others, 


: . may eaſily enter: and as theſe defences are 
at 


at ſome diſtance from the fortreſs, they are ge- 
nerally taken either by ſtratagem or ſtorm, as 
being ſeparated from the garriſon, and not eaſi- 
ly relieved. But, if part of the fortreſs com- 


mands the harbour, the ſhips can never ride 


ſecure in it, until the place 1s taken, which is 


all that can be expected. 


The entrance ſhould not, however, by any 
means, be neglected ; but wherever there is a 


point of land that commands the approach of an 
enemy, it ſhould be carefully ſecured by ſome 


work or other; and as it often happens that ſmall 


rocky iſlands lie in the entrance, which, when 


properly fortified, are very advantageous in the 
defence of it, they ſhould not on any conſide ra- 
tion be neglected. For nothing conduces fo 
much to the ſafety of a place, ſituated near the 
ſea, or a navigable river, as thoſe works, 
which keep the enemy's fleet at a diſtance, ſince 
by that means their chief ſtrength is of no ſer- 

vice 
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vice to them; and, though they ſhould Spe 4 
a deſcent in ſome part ar other, with a few. ſmall 
pieces of artillery, they may be eaſily repulſed 7 
by the garriſon. As theſe kinds of . ſituations 7 
are the moſt uſeful to a trading nation, I have 
_ dwelt the longer on the beſt manner of ſecuring = 
them. + 
When an old fortreſs i is to be rebuilt, the en- 

7 gincer ought not to rely too much on the. capa - 
City of bim who firſt erected it; he ſhould well 
conſider whether there is not any other ſituation 
the reabouts, that might be better than Ae 1 
for mer; whether. the old works are properly 2) 
adapted to the nature of the ground; how 
much expence will be ſaved by building upon 
the old foundations ; whether it is. too big pr 4 
too little; Whether following partly. the, old 
plan, and building the reſt, in a different man- 
ner, would not be better than to follow it in 
all its parts. In ſhort, he ſhould conſider at- 
tentively every minute circumſtance, in order 1 
to form a true idea of the ſituation, the figure 
of the works, and the conſequences. reſulting | 
therefrom, betore he comes to an ultimate de- I 
termination. | 
As the variety of nature 15 infinite, ſo it is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe all the different lituations 1 
where the fortreſſes may be built: it requires 
the greateſt {kill and knowledge jro- fix upon Þ 
ſuch as may beſt anſwer all the - if ig expec- 
tations, and, as the building and maintaining! 
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4 
en, is attended with very great expences, 
they become heavy burthens to a nation, when 


17 
me they do not anſwer the intention for which they 


were built. 


Fortification is better taught by repreſenta- 


JP tion than by diſcourſe, and therefore we have 


E laid down all the Parts of it in the two cuts 
hereto annexed; in the firſt upon a plane, and 


in the ſecond, by an orthographical ſection, or 


I deren which are explained according to the 
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references, and more fully under the reſpective 
2 articles in the lublequent Dictionary, 
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C. A Horn Work. 
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ExPLANATION: of the References in the Plates 
of ForTIFICATIONS and ATTACKS, and Mi- 
 LITARY UTENSILS. 4 
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PLATE ** * 
A. TH E T own, an Irregular Portification:. 3 


7 7% 


B. The Citadel, a. Ar 1 3 


D. A Crown Work. 
E. A. Single Tenaille. 
F. A Double Tenaille. 


G. A Prieſts Bonnet. 


H. A Swallow's Tail. 


I. A Counter Guard, 


K. A Raveline. 
L. A Half Moon. 
M. Two Lunettes, 


N. N. Tenailies in the Foſi. | 


O. A Horſe Shot. 
Q. A Regular Baſtion. 


R. An Irregular Baſtion. 


S. A Deformed Baſtion, | 
T. A Flat Baſtion. - 


U. A Demi Baſtion. 


W. A Retrenchment. 


X. A Retirade, 


V. Redans, or Indented Warks. 
Z. An Envelope, or Silln. 


bs b. The Interior Poligon. 


, The Exterior Poligon, 
2 f. A Cur tin... 
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1 Ex PLAN ATION OF THE PLATES, xix 


late 
r e. g. A Flank, 
c. g. 4 Face, 
i e. h. The Gorge. 
f. e. g. Angle of the Curtin. 
| e. 8 . Angle of the Shoulder. 
g. c. i. The Flanked Angle. 
. b. k. Angle of the Poligon. 
I. m. d. 4 le of the Tenaille. 
Z le. . Line: of Defence Razant. 
N c. ſs. Line of Defence Fichant. 
Js. Z. The Second Flank. 
r. c. The Capital. 
 Þ. Cazemates. 
q. Orillons, 
n. A Shoulder. 
r. A Cavalier. 
I h A Platform. 
. -- Cofft Yee 
s. 4 Capomere. 
u. A Traverſe. 
v. The Covert Way, and Counterſeary, 
v. Places of Arms. 8 
- FF x. The Glacis. 2 
y. The Advance Poſs, Ditch or Meat. 
| 1, Lines of Circumval/ation. _ 
2. Lines of Contravallation. 
3. Part of the Camp. 
| 4. Park of Artillery. 
' 6. The Head Quarters. 
| 6. Riſing Grounds. 
7. Opening of the 7 renches, by the Advantage of 
e. g be Riſing Greunas, © 
8, Epaulement. a 9. 4. 
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xx ' EXPLANATION, &c. 


| 10. 4 Attack onthe Leſt. 
12. Likewiſe Boyau's. 


17. Coetorn Mortars. 


22. Lodgments on the Works. 


24. 4 Bomb Chamber. 


28. A Herſillon. 


Allact on the Right. 
11. Parallels, Lines of Communication, or - Beyar . 


13. Places of Arms. 


14. Batteries for d;ſmcunting * Emeny' s Gant. 
15. Breach Batteries, | 


16. Mortar Batteries, 


18, A Sapp. 

Ig. A Lode ment, 

20, Mines. 

21, Traverſee to paſs to fofs, 


23. A Powder Chamler, 


MILITARY UTznS1t% 


In PrateTc 


25 Faſcines, or "Farvats. 
be Earth Barrels filled. 
27. A Herſe. 


29. A Wedge for pointtag the 1 25 

30. Pincers, for putting red-bat ball into the Cannon, 
31. 4 Hairy Drag. 

32. A n. to fire the daumee N 
0 333. 
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1 EX PLA NA 110 N, &c. * 


. A Worm, to draw the Shot. 
| . A Gunner's Hammer, 
35. A Drag for cleaning the Cannon, © © 
= A Moved to ſtir the Powder With, 
37. An Iron Crow. 

35 Cannon Kammer. 

39. Inſtrument do put in the Powder, 
* Chained Stakes to ſep up Paſſos, 
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Miriranr Urrxsrrs. 


Prarz Il. 


% A Cheval de Frize mounted. 

2. A Cheval filled with Fireworks, 

. 3. A Barrel with Fireworks. 

A Engine for lifting heavy Baggage, Sc. 

g. Floating Bridge, to croſs a wet Ditch. 

6. Maarier for carrying 6 on TIE: 

13 An Engineer*s Level, | 
8. Croſs- Bar Bullets, ; 

= Croſs- Bar Half. Balls. CENT ALL | 


ee ee es I EE nia aL 


60 [ 0. Chained B. | 


1 EI. A Miner's Inſtruments to make #7 oles in 


; 
Rocks, Os, — 
12. Gate with Orgues. | 
13. Gate with a Herſe, or Portcaliis. | 

mw 4 A little Crab, to raiſe Cannon, &c. 


1 15. A Chiorette, or Crab. 


F 1 10. Another Crab, to fix Canton on heir Carriages 


* EXPLANATION, &c. 


My. | Capſtane, or Crane. 
Scaling Ladder. 


B 19. Board for taking of Flats. 
20. A Gabion. 


21. A Doſſer. 
22. A Bag of Earth. 
23. Gallery with a Covering of Gabions. 
24. Clayes or Hurdles, . 
25. A Petard, with its Madrier. 
26. A Chandelier. 
27. Calirops or Crows Feet. 
28. A Cannon on its Stocks. 
29. 4 Mortar on its Socks, | 
30. Bombs, 
31. A Hollow Bullet. 
32. A Crown Firework, or Crown with 4 
A 
33. An Aim Frontlet, 
34. Grenades. 
35. Sacks of Earth for the Beſſeged. 
36. A Cannon on its Stock and Carriage. 


37. Cables to ſtop Flying Bridges, or * Se. 


38. Heriſſons. 


39. Piece to ſhoot at Rejoicings. 
40. Carcaſſes. 


41. 4 Calſſon, with its Lid and Saucidge 
42. A Bridge of Boats, 

43. Flying Bridge of Communication. 
44. Floating "Ou upon Caſts, 
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EXPLANATION, &. XXII 


1.4 ORTHOGRAPHICAL SzcTION of all the com- 
[4 mon Works, for the better Underſtanding of 
& zhe Worxs. 


9:24 Ved 


in PLATE i 


Rag Ih I 
177Cͤĩ ⸗ .. $5795 ndLet IL I, 
REL IR eee 


1, 10. Level of the Plan. 
: , 2. Baſe of the Rampart. 
2, 5. The Fauſſe Braye. 1 
2, 4. Space of the Fauſſe Braye. 1 
4, 5. Baſe of the Parapet of tbe Fauſſ Braye: —_ 
55 6. The Berme or Foreland, | 5 i 
6, 7. Breadth of the Ditch, EL 
7, 9. The Covert- Way. x wy 
29, 10. The Glacis. B 
3, 4. Breadth of the Banquet of the Fauſfe Braye. 5 
8, 9. Breadth of the Banquet of the Covert Max. 
1, 19, 2, 26. Height of ibe Rampart. = 
19, 20. Inward Talus of the Rampart. 
. © 26, 30. Outward Talus of ihe Rampart. 
22, 30. Baſe of the Parapet. 
22, 23. Height of the Parapet. _ 
22, 25. Glacis of the Parapet. 15 
22, O. Height of the Banquet. 1 13 
24, O. Height above the — 9 3 
4, 27. Height of the Banquet of the Fauſſe Braye, 
27, 28. Glacis of the Fauſſe Braye. 
6, 11, 7, 16. Depth of the Ditch. 
11, 32, 16; 10. Tan of the Ditch. 
6, 12. The Eſcarpe. 
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xxiv. EXPLANATION, &. 


45. Corbeilles, er little Baſkets. 
wo. Fire-pot full of Firewor Ks, | 
75 15. 7h Counterſcarp. A 
13, 14. Breadth of the Cuvelte, 

17, 18. Talns of the Cuvette. 
9, 29. Depth of the Covert Way. 5 
20, 21. The Terre Plain, or the Level of thi 
| Kompart. 5 8 = 
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. 
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that form the van-guard of the Grand Signior's 
3 army, a 7 "ORs" . 
Acceſſible. 1 that may be come at, or ap- 
1 roached to; thus we fay, ſuck a place is acceſſible on one 
Ide, a | | 


= Acclivity, is uſed to denote the aſcent of a hill or rifing 


Found, as declivity is the deſcent. It is ſometimes uſed for 
tc talus of the rampart. See Ta/us. | 
Accoutrement, an old term, ſignifying dreſs, ſtill uſed for 
Pe furniture of a ſoldier. | | | | 
Action, is an engagement between two armies, or differ- 
pt bodies of troops belonging to them. Alſo implies ſome 
lemorable act done by an officer or commander of a body 
troops. „ 5 
3 the ſame as Aid Major. The former name is 
zoll uſed in Englard, the latter abroad. See Aid Major. 
I a hgnifies ſomething poſted or ſituated before 
bother, | | | By Th 
Ava, Fife, A moat round the Glacis, or eſplanade 
a place, to prevent a ſurprize. See Avant Fals. 
Adv ν,ëut Guard, or Vanguard, denotes the firſt line or 
Vion of an army, ranged or marching in order of battle, 
B | 


or 


MILITARY DICTIONARY. 


[5 4 CANZI1, the name of the Turkiſh light-horſa 
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or it is that part which is next the enemy, and marches fach 12 
towards them. See Guard. Preh 

Agger. In the ancient military art, it was the bank erm 
rampart, compoſed of various materials, as earth, bouoiMWpre t 


of trees, &c. of the ſame nature as that by modern cal I iger 
Lines. It is alſo uſed in other ſenſes, as for a wall, or bu Their 
wark ; the middle part of a military road; and ſometin 3 
for the heaps of earth raiſed 0 over graves, common] y calle" 


Tumuli. 14 
Asgiades, in the Turkiſh armies, are a kind of pioncen m1 
employed in fortifying camps, and the like offices. 4. 

Aid de Camp. An officer always ſollowing one of gene 
generals; that is, the field marſhal, general in chief, lie A 

tenant general, or major general, to receive and carry th 0 

orders, as occaſion requires. When the king is in the fie nen 

he appoints young gentlemen of note to carry his orders, an ea. 

they are called the king's Aids de Camp. A lieutenant g = 4: 

neral has two Aid, de Cam, and a major gencta] one. rl at 

ovght to be alert in compiehending, and punctual and G = 
tinct in delivering all orders. 4 ſtr} 

Aid Major, or Aaful ant. An officer who eaſes the m8 * Pt 
ot part of the burthen of his duty, and performs it al def 
his abſence. He receives the orders every night from ir ©! 
brigade mejor; which after carryiag them to the colon, 

delivers them out to the ſerj-ants in the ring. When dete d. 

ments are to be made, he gives the number to be furniila” 

by each company, and aligns the hour and place of rend An 
vous, He allo places the guards, diſtibutes ammunitioF<<*! 

Sc. Each troop of guards has but one major, who in 

two Aids Majors, Every fortified place has but one maj ** 1 

who has more or fewer 4ids Majcrs under him, according oth; 

its bignels, Every regiment ot foot has as many Aid, M8 4 ! 

Jors is it contains bat:alion:s When a battalion is 4:84 pon; 

up, the Ad Major's poſt is on the left, beyond all the gs 

tains, and behind the lieutenant colonel. Adjutant ) hſ #7 

ee is ſometimes uſed for Aid de Camp. Nene 

Aim Fronilet, An engineer's machine, whereby he le A. 

and directs his cannon. Jan a 

Air Gun. A machine for exploding balls by mean: WR" 9 
condeaded aur. An 
FT fon 


wr” *7 


11 tributed to the ſoldiers. 
pounds to every ſoldier, once in four days. 


N 8 


Alarm, ſometimes falſely writ Alarum, is a ſudden ap- 


Mrrehenſion upon ſome report, which makes men run to their 


arms to ſtand upon their guard. Falſe alarms are when they 
are taken upon falſe reports, occaſioned by a fearful or neg- 


Jigent centinel; or they are given by the enemy, only to keep 


& heir adverſaries from reſt, or otherwiſe to deceive them; or, 


3 ometimes by a vigilant officer, to try if the piquet guard 
Mee ſtrict upon duty. 


Alarm Bell, that rung gpon any ſudden emergency, as 
| matiny,. &c. 

Alarm Poſt, The ground appointed by the quarter maſter 
Seneral for each regiment to march to, in caſe of an alarm. 
Ambuſcade, or Ambuſh. A body of men that lie corcealed in 


4 | wood, or other convenient place, to ſurprize or encloſe an 
Wncmy, 
5 e. ambuſh; are phraſes uſed on account of theſe parties. 


To fall into an ambuſb; To diſcover an ambuſþ,; 70 


Ammunition. It implie sall ſorts of warlike ſtores, but moro | 
W 2::icularly powder and ball. 
Ammunition Eread. The bread that is provided for, * 
The uſual allowance is a loaf of 
Whoever 
deſirous of knowing the quantity of ammunition neceflary 


|. br the ſiege of a place may conſult the Chev, de St. Juliea's 


-atiſe de Ja Forge de Vulcain; and the quantity re quiſite for 
defence of à place, may conſult Suitey de St. Remy's 
emoirs d' Artillerie. 

| 4ngle, As a geometrical term in general, ſignifies the 


rod << ting of two lines, and touching one another in the ſame: 
5 ans 


yet not lying in the ſame ſtrait direction, but ſo, 


. at if prolong'd, they would cut one another, and o ſorm 


other angle upon the back of the firſt. 
4 Right Angle is form'd by a line falling a e en 
Fon another, and the meaſure of this angle 1s always 9. 
grees, 
An Acute Angle, That which is ſharp, and leſs -open than 
e right © angle, in meaſure under 99 degrees. 6 
An Obin/e Angle, 1 hat which is blunt, and more open 


han a right angle; he ſame as Amoligon, which 15 more 
jan 9o degrees. | 

4 Angle Necgilinear is made by ſtrait lines, to diſtinguiſh 
hom the ſpherical, or curvilinear, 


B 2 


dup 


99 3 
Augle at ' the Center. In fortification, is that which i; 
formed in the midſt of the polycon, or figure, by two Ene 
Proceeding from the center, and terminating at the vol 
neareſt angles of the po/ygorn, 3 | 
Angle of the Curtin, or Angle of the Flank. That Which I 
is made by, and contain'd between the curtin and the Aank! I 
Angle of the Polygon. That which is made by the meeting 5 
of the two ſides of the polygon, or figure, in the center a 2 
the baſtion, * 
Angle of the Triangle. Half the angle of = polygon, 3 
Angle of the Baſtion, or Flank'd Angle. "That which ii, 
wade by the two faces, being the utmoſt part of the baſtion 
_ moſt expoſed to the enemies batteries, and called the pan I 
of the baſtion, | Pie 
Angle of the Elevation. See 11 . Wha 
Angle diminiſy'd, Only uſed by the Dutch engineers, ſl poi. 
compoſed by the face of the Aailion, and the exterior 648 - 
of the polygon, 2h 4 
Angle of 156 Shoulder, or Epaule. Form'd by o one e face a0 1 
one fank of the baſtion, 1 2 
Angle of the Flank, Vide Angle of the Curtin, i 
Angle of the Tenaille, or outward Flanking Angle, called 1 0 ; 
Firs. mort, or Dead Angle, Angle Rentrant, or Angle Inward 
Made by two lines fichant, that | is, the faces of the two ba 
tions extended till they meet in an angle towards the curtin I 
and is that which always carries its point towards the work 
Angle forming the Face, is the inward angle, compoſedolf 5 1 
one face. 
Angle forming the Flaak. Made by the flank, and tha . 
part of the fide of the Polygon, which runs from the ſaid flank 
to the angle of the po/ygon, and if protraQted croſſes the bel © 
tion, 9 5 ! 
Angle of the Meat, is formed before the center of 1 # 
curtiu, by the outward line of the moat or foſſe. 5 
 Flank'd Angle, or point af; the baſtion. See Angle of m F 
Aa von. fe 
n : Angle Saillant, Sertant, or 2; ele Angle. That which : 
: 3 out its point from the work towards the i = 
Such is the angle of the counterſcarp before the paint of 


| baſtion, 
4M 


/ 


MM 
ar 
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Aol Rentrant, or Entering Ange. An angle pointing 
awards, as the Saillant, does outwards, Such is the angle 
df the counterſtarp beſore the curt:n. 

e Flanking Angie. That which is made by the flank» 

line, and the cuftin 
: ho le of the Counterſcarp. Made by two ſides of the 
ont ele beforz the middle of the curtin. 
= Angles of a Battalion. Made by the laſt men at the ends 
þf the ranks and files. | 

Front Angle. The twolaſt men of the front Nut 

Rear Angles. The two-lalt men of che rear rank. 

Angon, A kind of javelin uled by che French, who can 
Wart it a confiderable diſtance. The iron head of it reſem- 
Pyles a ſleur-de-lis; and it is the opinion of ſome writers, 
that the arms of France are not fleurs de-lis, but the iron 


aud point of the angon or javelin of the ancient French. 
ge 4r/eſade, See Lanſpeſade. 


A biſtature. A ſmall intrenchment, baſlily made with 
Palliſadoes, gabions, or bags of earth, wherewith men co- 
oer themſelves ſuddenly, to di'pute the reſt of the ground, 
when the enemy has gained part. T his term 1s become ob: 
So cre. See Rerreorcoment. 

Anticnt. Is uſed ſometimes for the enſign, or colours. 

= Appoinite, A foot ſoldier, who for his long ſervice and 
rein extraordinary bravery, receives pay above the private cen- 
1 

ok tinels, and expects to be advanced, This is in a ance only, 


ede we having no ſuch in Exgland. 

= Approaches, All the works that are carried on towards a 
thi place that is beſieged ; as the trenches, epaulments without 
gar trenches, redoubts, places of arms, ſappe, Ballei es, and 


lodgments. See theſe words in their feweral places, Ap— 
f Iprosches alſo feenity attacks, The beſieged fre quently make 
1 

gcounter-approaches. See Counter An prouc bes. 


1 of a cannon, 


= Araigne, Raimeau, 3 Return, or Gall: ry of a Mine, 
ee Gallery, 


hicl | 
. Archer. One who fights wah a how and arrow. The 
»: Engliſh archers were formerly eftecmed the beſt in Europe, 


to whole ſoperiot abilities were pute their many vic- 
torics. | 
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Atron. The piece of lead which covers the oaths vole 


B 3 Archilecture 
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Arebitecture Military. The ſame as fortification. ges Mert. 
Fortification. bh. lion: 
Arca. The ſuperficial content of any rampart, or « obe; ated 
work. 1 Long: 
Armiger. An eſquire, or armour bearer. 1 we; 
Armiſtice, A tewporary truce or ceſſation of arms, for 24 
mort ſpace of time. A 15 
Armory. The ſtore houks'! or repoſitory or place wherein 7 
the military habiliments are kept, to be ready for 62 on the L 


leaſt notice. 3 


Armour. Denotes all ſuch bedient. as ſerve to end Y 


the body from wounds, eſpecially of darts, a ſword, a lance, 


. 


&c. A complete ſuit of armour formerly conſiſted of a he- 


met, a ſhield, a cuiraſſe, a coat of ail, a n &c. all 2 


gow laid by Fogg 


Armyarer. A perſon who makes or Genie 3 in arms and ar 
mour. | 


Arms, In general alt Kiods of weapons, whether ca 


: $348 r* rie elds, he: meets, & c. 


for defence or offence, Arms of Offence are the ſword, pif 0 
zo], muiquet, bayonet, &c. See Sword, &c, Arms of Le. 


Arm: of Courtefi, or Parade, are lances not mod; ſwords, 


v dest ed Leer point, &c, 


Army. A large body of ſoldiers confiliog of horſe ard 
foot, comple tely armed and provided with artillery, ammuni-W 


tion, proviſions, &c. under the command of one general; 


baviag lientenapt- generals, mzjor-gene:als, brigadiers, are 5 
ther officers under him. An army is compoſed of ſqra · n 
dos and battalions, and is uſually divided into three corps, 
and formed into three lines; the firſt line is called the van- 
guard, the ſecond the main body, and the third the rear 


Buarc', or body of reſerve. The middle of each line is pol. 


ſelled by the foot, the cavalry form the right and left wing 5 


of each line; and ſometimes they place ſquadrons of horle 
in the iter vn between the battalions. When the army i 


drawn up in order of battle, the horſe are placed at five feet 
diſtance from each other, and the foot at thiee, In each line 


the battalions are diflant from each other one hundred and 
eighty feet, which is nearly equal to the extent of their 
front, and the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which ate 
about Ares hundred fect diſtant, the extent of 5 00 

ront. 
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ont. Theſe ialeredls are left for the ſquadrons and bat- 
Wlions of the ſecond line to range themſelves againſt the. 
Niervals of the firſt, that both may more readily march 
1 &:0ugh thoſe ſpaces to the enemy: the firſt line is uſually 
4 Pree hundred feet diſtant from the ſecond, and the ſecond 
e ſame diſtance from the third, that chere may be ſuffici- 
nt room to rally, when the ſquadrons and battalions are 
oken. 
„hing Army, or Fine Camp. See Camp. 
| Arm,, place of. dee Place. 

Array, or Battle Array. The order or diſpoſition of an 
"*@&r my, drawn up with a view to engage the enemy. 

= 4rrow. A miſſive weapon, about three feet long, 1 
1 ointed and barbed, de ſigned to be ſhot or thrown out of 
bow. 
= 4-/enal, or Magazine, A place appointed for making and 
Peeping of all kind of warlike ſtores. | 
= A4r:ilcry. All forts of large fire arms, with their ap purte- 
„ asces, as cannon, muſquets, carabines, bombs, mortars, 
Feaurds, and the like. The train of artillery i is a certain 
Pomber of pieces of 0:dnance, mounted on carriages, with 
1 $1: their furniture fit for marching, as mortai-pieces, can- 
Pons, bombs, carcaſſes, &c. There are trains of artillery. 
In moſt of the king's magazines, as at the Tower, Porti- 
Anouth, Plymouth, &, The writers upon artillery are 


* 


+ lieth, and 8. Remy,—ln his memoirs d' Artillerie, which 
ontains an accurate deſcription of all the machines and in- 
ruments of war, — There is a comptroller, and very many 
other officers belonging to the artill ry 3 beſides conductors, 
Wbombardiers, gunners, matroſſes, picneers, pontoon- men, 
ar penters, wheelwrights, ſmichs, coopers, tinmen, and 
Nocollar- makers. See Cannon, Mortar, Oc. 
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10g Artillery Park, See Park, 5 | 
ore 4/ault, or Storm. The effort men matte, and the fobt 
JB. they engage in, to become maſters of a poſt, and gain it by 
ice BY = main force, driving the defendants from it, and expoſing 
100 . their bodies, for this purpoſe, to the fire of the belieged, 


= made by the regiments that guard the trenches, ſuſtained by 


are detachments from the army. Whilſt it laſte, and both par- 


own ; | B 4 | | ties 


:6wir, Semionowitz, Brechtel.n-, Buchnerus, Brauniu:, 


an 1 without the defence of any works. An aſſault is generally 
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F ; 
ties are mixed, there is no danger of the cannon on either 
ſide, becauſe both are afraid of deſtroying their own men 
among the enemies. The phraſes the word is uſed in are; 
To give an Aſſault : To be commanded to the Aſſault: To 49 
10 an Aſſault To ſecond the Maus: i Ts + mats an 3 
To carry by Aſſault. 

To Aſſault, or Storm, Vide To Inſult. 'Y 
Aſjembly, The ſecond beat of drum before a march, at 4 
which they ſtrike and roll up their tents, and ſtand to theit . 
arms. a 
Aftragal. A round moulding encompafſing a cannon, 
about fix inches from its mouth. 1 
Aſappes, or Axapes. The name of the auxiliary troops 
in a Turkiſh army, which are raiſed among the chriſtian 
under their dominion, and expoſed to the firſt ſhock of the 
enemy. 
Attack, The general aſſault, or onſet, that is given to 
gain a poſt, or upon any body of troops. See 4ſ/ault, | 
attack of a Siege, The woiks the beſiegers carry on, 
either treuches, galleries, ſappes, or breaches, to reduce a 
place, on any of its ſides. Moſt commonly two attacks are 
carried on againſt the ſame zenai/le, or front of a place, wich 
lines of communication between them. Vide Trenches I 
Falſe Attacks are not carried on with ſuch vigour as true, 
not being intended to do the ſame effect, but only to give a4 
diverſion to the beſieged, divide the garriſon, and favour the 
real atta k; and yet ſometimes the falſe attack has proved 3 
as favourable as the rel. Y 
To Aitack in Flank, is to attack both ſides of the baſtion, f 
Regular, or Dreat Attacks, Thoſe which are carried on 1 
in form, according to rules of art. E 
Avant, A French term contracted by us into Van. 5 
Avant Feſſe, or ditch of the counterſcarp, next the cam- 1 
pPaign, at the foot of the Glacis. Engineers do not ap- 
prove of it, where there is a poſſibility of draining it, be- 
cauſe then it is a trench ready made for the beſiegers, te 
defend themſclves againſt the ſallies of the beſieged; and 
beſides, it obſtructs che een of asset into the 
place. 


Avenue. An opening or inlet into a fort or b baſtion &c. 1 
See EZ gien. 11 
B d. 


let 4 wo 
en i | 

e B 

14 2 * * , ; 
ED ACULE. A kind of portcullis or gate made like a 
8 pitfall, with a counterpoiſe before the advanced guards, 
near the gate, which is ſupported with ſtakes. It is 
ſually made before the corps de guard, not far from the 


gate of a place. 
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Jorts, proviſions, and other neceſſaries belonging to an army. 
= Baggage Waggons. Thoſe in which the officers and regi- 
nents baggage is carried. Before a march they are ap- 
im pointed a rendezvous, and are marſhall'd by the waggon- 


In an army. On a march they ſometimes follow their reſ- 
pectixe columns of the army, ſometimes the artillery, and 
Jometimes make a column of themſelves. The general's 


paggage of that wing has the van; if from the left, the 


Jo thew to what regiment it belongs. 

= Bags, Vide Canvas Bags. 

Bagonet. See Bayonet. | 

ea Ball. Vide Bullet and Fire Ball. 

the Bann. A proclamation made at the head of a body of 
Rroops, or in the ſeveral quarters of the army, by found of 
Frumpet, or beat of drum, either for obſerving of martial 


ſoldier, or the like. | | 
Bandeliers. Little wooden Caſes covered with leather, of 
EF hich every muſketeer uſed to wear twelve hanging on a 


pf powder for a muſket. But they are not uſed now, the 
Joot foldiers wearing a leathern pouch to a broad belt, 
= Panderet, A general or one of the commanders in chief 
and 
Fommanders of the troops of the canton of Bern, in Swit- 
Eecrland, where there are four banderets, who command all 
the forces of the canton. 
Banderoll. A little fag about a yard long and near as 
road, pendant to trumpets, &c. | 

- B 5 | Band's, 


Baggage, implies the clothes, tents, utenſils of divers 


maſter general, according to the rank the regiments have 


4 daggage is firſt, If the army march from the right, the 
"Saggage of the left has the van, Each waggon has a flag, 
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Fiſcipline, or for declaring a new officer, or puniſhing a 
'Þ oulder belt, or collar: each of them contained the charge 


pf the forces. This appellation is given to the principal 
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Band. Bodies of foot properly, as the French forme:|jl 
called all their infantry, Bands Fransoiſe. In England th 
word is ſtill uſed, the militia being called the trained band: 
as alſo for the band of penſioners, a company of gentleme 
attending the king's perſon upon ſolemn occaſions, 'F 


Banner denotes either a ſquare flag, or the principe B. 
Rancard belonging to a prince. We find a multiplicity over 
opinions concerning the etymology of the word Banner 77 


ſome deriving it from the Latin bandum, a band or flag 
others from the word Bann to ſummons the vaſſals to appcaſin 
in arms; others again from the German ban, a field ore 
nement, becauſe landed men alone were allowed a banner; 
and, finally, there are ſome who think it is a corruption o d 
panniere, from pannus cloth, becauſe banners were original 
made of cloth. 0 LT : 3 
 Bangquette, Vide Footbank, © LOLLI 5 
| Barrack, A hut, like a little cottage, for ſoldiers to lift 
in the camp. Once only thoſe of the horſe were called? 
barracks, and thoſe of the foot huts; but now the name i 
indifferently given to both. Theſe are made either wher mea, 
the ſoldiers have not tents, or when an army lies long in 


Place in bad weather; becauſe they keep out cold, heat, oy 5: 
rain, better than tents, and are otherwiſe more commodiou; {that 
They are generally made by fixing four forked poles i ere 
the ground, laying four others a-croſs them, and buildings 4 
the walls with wait!es, ſods, or ſuch as the place afford; bore 
The top is either thatch'd, or cover'd with planks, or ſome. leng! 


times with turf. Dr, Pringle obſerves that damp barrack|Wwe's 
are highly injurious to the health of ſoldiers lodged in chem . 
and therefore muſt be avoided by ſome means or other, 11nd 
Barbacau, or Barbican, An outer defence or fortifca-Wt . 
| tion to a City or caſtle, uſed eſpecially as a fence to a city W pour 
or walls; alſo an aperture made in the walls of a fortreß bail 
ta fire thro' upon the enemy. It is alſo uſed for a fort 4 Dose 
the entrance of a bridge, or the outlet of a city, having # 
double wall with towers, —_ . place 
Barbe. To fire en Barbe, is to fire the cannon over the iron 
parapet, inſtead of putting it through embrazures, Lo fH the | 
| thus, the parapet muſt be but three foot and a half high. bent 
arm, or Rerm, Vide Foreland, 5B th 

| | | Barricade dsh 


1 
Barricade. A fence made of palliſadoes, empty barrels, 
and ſuch like veſlels, bags of earth, ſtones, carts, trees cut 


ut with fix faces, which are croſſed with battoons as long as 
z half pike, bound about with tron at the feet. 

Barrels, filled with earth, ſerve to make parapets to co- 
ver the men, like the gabions, and canvas bags. 

= Thundering Barrels are filled "with bombs, grenades, and 
| ther fire-works, to be rolled down a breach, 
Barrier. A kind of fence made at a poſtage, retrench- 
ment, &c. to ſtop up the entry thereof, and is compoſed of 


diſtance of about eight or ten feet from one another, with 
|. ; roman or over-thwart rafters, to flop either horſe or 
= foot, that would enter or ruſh in with violence: in the mid- 
alle is a moveable bar of wood that opens and ſhuts at 
5 Hs A barrier is commonly ſet up in a void ſpace, be- 
4 ween the citadel and the town, in half. moons, &c.. 

ei Barrier is alſo uſed to expreſs a martial exerciſe of armed 
men, fighting together with ſhort ſwords, wichin rails or 
bars, which incloſe them. 

b Baſe or Bafis. The level line on which any work ſtands, 
. Wthat 1 is even with the grouad, or other work on which it 18 
K eregted. Thus the baſe of a parapet is the rampart, | 

ing 4 Baſe ſigniſies alſo the ſmalleſt piece of cannon, whoſe 
{bore is one inch and quarter, warght two hundred pound, 
. Nd four feet, load five pound, ſhot one pound and half 
P weight, and diameter one one-eighth inch. 

hid the touch hole. 

c aft. A large piece of ordnance, being a forty-eight 
ity pounder, weighing about ſeven thouſand pounds. The 
ret baſiliſks of the Freach are but ten feet long, thoſe of the 
i Dutch are fifteen feet long. 


g Gaſkets, or Corbeilles, are aſed to be filled with exrth, and 


: by ced one by another upon a parapet, to cover the men 


the from the enemy's ſhot. They are wider at the top than at 
e tie bottom, that there may be ſpace between them below 


h. bor the men to fire thro' upon the enemy, They are gene- 


ally a foot and a half high, as auuch broad at top, and 


a ®g ht or ten inches at bottom. 


B 6 Baſſe 


[ Hown, againſt an enemy's ſhot or aſſavit; but generally trees 


great ſtakes, about four or five feet high, placed at the 


Baſe ring of a cannog. The great ring next to and be- 
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flanks to the two curtins, forms the angles of the flanks,! 


angles are not ſufficient, but flanks and faces are neceſſary, 
For the proportion of the faces, they are nat to be leſs than 


_ chiefly depends, and which hath introducedthe various form 


| polygon are very unequal, which makes the gorges alſo une 


5 . 
| Baſſe Enceinte, or Baſſe Encloſure, The ſame as Fa A 


raye. 5 | | 8 org 
Baſtion. A great work of earth, ſometimes fac'd or lin- x. 
with ſtone, or brick, and ſometimes with ſods, general 4 
advancing before an angle of the polygon towards the cam.Mhefo! 
paign, or ſtanding out from a rampart, whereof it is the au 


Principal part, and is what, in the antient fortification, was f 4 
called a bulwark, propugnaculum, The lines terminating it rom 


ate two faces, two flanks, and two demi-gorges. The union ho! 


of the two faces makes the outmoſt angle, called the ang pod) 
of the baſtion, or ſaliant angle. The union of the two face 4 
to the two flanks, makes the fide angles, called the /oul. ] 


ders or Epaules ; and the union of the two other ends of the, 


In regard to the baſtion, the great rule is, that every part of vali 
it be ſeen, and defended from ſome other part: whence mere 


forty-eight fathoms, nor more than ſixty. The flanks of Wear! 
the baſtion, in caſe they ſtand at the ſame angle under the 
line of defence, are ſo much the better the longer they be; cen 
whence they muſt ſtand at right angles to the line of de.. 
fence ; and the diſpoſition of the flanks makes the principal? 
part of fortification, as it is that on which the defence a 


— 
d 
53 


of fortifying. The angles of the baſtion muſt be more, 
than fixty degrees, otherwiſe it will be too ſmall to gie, 
room for guns, and will render the line of defence too long,, 
or the flanks too ſhort, ſo that it mutt be either a right an- 
gle, or ſome intermediate one between that and fixty de- 
grees; for it is diſputed, whether or no it ſhould exceed a4 
right angle, | . =_ 
A Baſiion Compos d, is when the two ſides of the interior? 
qual. 8 | - 
A Baſtion cut off with a Tenaille, in French, Baſtion coup, 
or Baſtion à tenaille, is that whoſe point is cut off, and makes 
an angle inwards, and two point? outwards, that is 4à 7-- 
naille. This is done when water, or any other accident, © 
hinders carrying on the baſtion to its full extent, 5 
| 77 4 Baſin 


1 
== 4 Baſtion deſorm'd. That which wants one of the demi” 
Porges, becauſe one fide of the interior polygon is ſo very 
ort. F K 
Demi Baſtion, has but one face and flank, and is uſually 
pefore a horn - work, or crown-work. It is alſo called an 
the paulment. | 255 | | | | 
var 4 Baſtion detach*d, or cut off, That which is ſeparated 
it rom the body of the work, It differs from a half moon, 
ion vhoſe rampart and parapet are not ſo high and thick as the 
body of the place. £ . JJC 
A Double Baſtion, is rais'd on the plain of the great baſ- 
bal. tion, and has another baſtion built higher, leaving twelve 


the or eighteen feet between the parapet of the lower, and the $ 
ks, foot of the higher. It is ſometimes in the nature of a ca- 1 
t of L valier. | ; | | 5 | 
ere A Hollow, or Voided Baſtion, in French, Baſtion Vuide, þ 


17). Jor Creux, has only a rampart and parapet about its flanks and 1 
han 3 faces, leaving an empty ſpace towards the center, and the i 
; of earth ſo low, that when an enemy is once lodg'd on the 
the Frampart, there is no making a retrenchment towards the 

e; eentre, but what will be under the fire of the beſiegers. M 
de- A Plater Flat Baſtion. If the diſtance between the an- 1 


pal 1 gles of the interior polygon be double the uſual length, then 9 
nee a baſtion is made in the middle before the curtin or ſtrait MY 


- 
=; 
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line; whereas the others are generally before the angles: 1 
ore and this is called a plat baſtion. It has generally this diſad- 1 
zie vantage attending it. That unleſs there be an extraordinary 
ng, breadth allow'd to the moat, the returning angle of the 
an- counterſcarp runs back too far into the ditch, and hinders 
de. the ſight and defence of the two oppoſite flanks. 

da AA Regular Baſticn, is that which has a due proportion of 

faces, flanks, and gorges. 2 3 

An lrregular Baſtion, is that wherein that equality of pro- 
portion is omitted. 2 
A Solid Baſtion, riſes equally to the ramparts of the place, 
without any empty ſpace towards the centre. They have 
this advantage above others, that they afford earth enough 
to make a retrenchment, in caſe the enemy lodge himſelf 
on the top of the baſtion, and the beſieged are reſolved to 


& diſpute every foot of ground, - 01.5 2.5 5. 
5 8 Ih Battalia | 


. 1 
Baltalia. An army drawn up in order of battle. See 
army and battle. 1 
Battalion. A body of foot, commonly conſiſting from 
five to eight hundred men, two thirds whereof uſed to be 
m uſketeers, and the other third pikemen, who were poſted 
in the centre. But the general uſe of bayonets has brought 
that of pikes into diſuſe, Battalions are for the moſt part 
drawn up fix deep, that is fix men in file, or one before 
another: thoſe in length, or ſide by ſide, being called 
ranks, Some regiments conſiſt of but one battalion ; but if FX 
more numerous, they are divided into ſeveral battalions, 
according to their ſtrength ; {6 that every one may be about 
the number aforeſaid. Uhus the battalions of French 7 
guards have commonly but five companies, becauſe each of? 
thoſe companies have one hundred and ſifty men; but of? 
other French regiments there go ſixteen companies to make 
up a battalion, becauſe they are but fifty men in a com- 
pany. Of the Swiſs guards four companies make 2 
batialion, becauſe they are one hundred and eighty in? 
a company. In the Exgliſ foot guards, the firſt regiment 
conſiſts of three battalions, and the ſecond and third of | 
two each. When there are companies of ſeveral regiments ÞÞ 
in a garriſon, and they are to form a battalion, thoſe of the 
eldeſt regiment poſt themſelves on the right; thoſe of the 
ſecord on the left; and ſo the others ſucceſſively on the 
right and left, till the youngeſt fall into the centre. Ihe 
ſubaltern officers take their poſts before their companies, 
the captains on the right and left, according to their degree, 
Battalions are divided into three great diviſions, which are 
the right and left wings, and the centre. The grenadiers, 
of whom there are now uſually one company in a battia'1on, 
take the right of the other companies, In marching, when 
there is not room for ſo large a front, they break into ſub- 
diviſions, according as the ground will allow. The arti of 
drawing up battalions, teaches how to range a body of 
foot, in ſuch order and form, that it may moſt adyanta- 
geouſly engage a greater body, either of horſe or foot, or 
both: but the main deſign is, to prevent the foot being 
broken by the horſe when attack'd in open field, where 
there are no ditches, hedges, or other advantages to ſecure. 
them. Formerly they uſed to reduce the battalion to an 
»eFogon, or figure of eight ſides; and lince the holicyy 1 — 
145 
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has been uſed: but both theſe methods require too muck 


time upon ſudden occaſions, and men mult be very well dif 
[ciplin'd, or it will put them into greater confuſion, There 


is uſually great uncertainty in computing the number of an 
army from that of the battalions, which, by the common 
chance of war, are often liable to be very incompleat. 
Battering, The attacking a place, work, or the like, 
with heavy artillery, T'o batter in breach, is to play furt- 
ouſly on a work, as the angle of a half moon, in order to 


EZ demoliſh and make a gap therein. In this they obſerve 
never to fire a piece at the top, but all at the bottom, from 
three to fix feet from the ground. The battery of the 
camp is uſually ſurrounded with a trench and palliſadoes at 
the bottom, with two redoubts on the wings, or certain 
places of arms, capable of covering the troops which are 
appointed for their defence. ws . 


Battering Pieces. See Cannon, | | 1 
Batlery, or Platform. A place to plant guns on, Tt is 


laid with planks and ſleepers for them to reſt on, that the 


wheels of the carriages may not fink into the earth. 'They 
are allow'd a little Roop, or inclining towards the parapet, 
that the guns may recoil the leſe, and be more eal:ly brought 


back to their place, Field or Camp Batteries are to have a 
ditch before them, to be palliſado'd, and have a parapet on 
them, and two redoubts on the flanks, or places of arms, 
to cover the troops that are to defend them, The open 


ſpaces in the parapet, to put the muzzles of the guns our 
at, are called Embrazures, which are about three feet from 
the ground, and go ſloping lower on the outitde, and their 


width two or three feet on the inſide, but ſix or ſeven on the 


outiide, and the diſtances between the cmbrozures, are called 
Merlons, and are generally maſſes of earth or tone, The guns 
are generally about twelve feet diſtant from one another, that 


the parapet may be ſtrong, and the gunners have room to 
K 


Battery of Mortars, differs from that of guns, being ſunk 
into the ground, and without embrazures: The Dutch call 
it a kettle, | | 1 ; 

Battery Sunk, or Bury' d. In French, Batterie Enterre, or 


Nuinante. When the platform is ſunk into the ground, ſo 


that there mult be trenches cut in the earth againſt the muz- 


| ales of the. guns ſor them to firs out at, or to ſerve as em- 
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brazures. This ſort of battery is generally us'd upon fir ug 
making the approaches, to beat down the parapet of theſWreat 
„„ 2 | Pelle 
Cro/s Batteries. Two batteries which play athwart one, 
another, upon the ſame body, forming an angle there, 
and beating with more violence, whence follows greater 
deſtruction; becauſe what one bullet ſhakes, the other“ 
beats down. _ VV 2 75 
Battery 4e Enfllade. That which ſcours, or ſweeps the 
0 0 length of a ſtrait line, or the face or flank of any 3 
Work. | | : BE. 
: Battery en Echarpe, That which plays on any work ob-“ 
iquely. 5 V 
1 59 de Reverſe, or Murdering Battery, That which! 
plays upon the enemy's back,  _ 3 Wy 
Foint or Camarade-Battery; in French, Batterie per Cama- Wk 
rade. When ſeveral guns fire at the ſame time upon one 
body. 7 3 | . cx 
8: To raiſe a battery,“ To plant a battery,” To ruin a2 
battery,” are the phraſes that reſpect this work. The latter 
ſignifies to blow it up, or nail the guns. Ina ſiege, guns 
are brought to the battery in the] night, by men, having Þ 
harneſs Bo that purpoſe. 5 5 
Batterie de Tambour. The French ſo call the beat of {thei 
drum, which we call the general. Yide General, To beat. 
wa: | | ns 
Battenrs Eftrade. Scouts or diſcoverers, horſemen ſent 
out before, and on the wings of an army, a mile, two or 
three, to diſcover, and give the general account of what 
they ee. 1 5 
Battery-Maſter. His province is to raiſe the batteries: 
the office is now ſuppreſſed in England, but not in Holland. 
Battle. The regular engagement of two armies, in a 
country ſufficiently open for them to encounter in front, 
and at the ſame time; or, at leaſt for the greater part of 
the line to engage; other great actions, though of a longer 
duration, and even attended with greater ſlaughter, are only 
termed fights. The loſs of a battle frequently diaws with 
it that of the artillery and baggage, the conſequence of [to 
which is, that as the army beaten cannot again look the ene» 
my in the face, till theſe loſſes have been WR, it i 2 
5 oices W 
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rced to leave the enemy a long time maſter of the coun- 


TTL 
1 


. and at liberty to execute all their ſchemes; whereas a 
eat fight loſt, is rarely attended with the loſs of all the 


Bo 


SS, 
1 


Fellery, and ſcarcely ever all the baggage. 
Baitle- Array. The order or line of battle; the form of 


Jrawing up the army for fight. FEY. 

Main Battle, In French, Corps de Bataille. The main 
ody of the army, which is the ſecond of the three lines, 
Phereof the firſt is the van, and the third is the rear, or 
xcſerve. Jide Line. Pop 
Line of Battle. Order of Battle, 
= Square Battle, See Square, | 
EZ Battlements, are the indentures in the top of any fortified 


See Line and Army. 


Pall, or building, in the form of embrazures, for the con- 


Eyeniency of looking through. 
EZ Battle Axe, A kind of halberd, firſt introduced in Eng- 


2 

2 
Aas 
IE" 
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Bavint, are bruſh faggote, with the bruſh at length. 

EZ Bayonet, A ſhort ſtrong dagger without any gvard, ge- 
petally made with a round hollow handle, and a ſhoulder, 
do fix to the muzzle of a muſket, in which manner it ſerves. 
Inſtead of a pike, to receive the charge of horſe, all the 


nen having firſt the advantage of iheir ſhot, and then, as 


many as there is occaſion for, with their bayonets thus on 
their muſkets, cover the reſt of the muſketeers, Frequerdly 
the whole body fire with their bayonets fixed, which they do 
ETlear of them by means of the ſhoulder above-mentioned, 
that they may be ready to uſe them inftantly, N | 
Bear. A piece ot ordnance is ſaid to come to bear, 
hen it lies right with or difectly againſt the mark. 


B Beat of Drum, is to give notice by beat of drum of a 


ſudden danger: or, that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to 
their arms and quarters, is to beat an alarm, or to arms; 
Ello to ſigniſy by different manners of founding a drum, 
that the ſoldiers are to fal] on the enemy; to retreat before, 
in, or after an attack; to remove, or march, from one 


place to another ; to retreat upon terms, or con fer with-the' 


enemy; to permit the ſoldiers to come out of their quarters 


Wat break of day; to order to repair to their colouts, &c. is 


To 


Eto beat a charge, a retreat, &c. See Drum. 
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| Heats, ſee alſo Drum. 


the biovac, that the two front ranks, by turns, ſtand under 


away the fight of the enemy, Sometimes they are planks 


Where room 1s wanted. 


Water or in counterſcarps and counter-approachcs, The 


8 
$7 
3 

* 


. E -v | 
Wo beat a Parley, Vide Chamade, For this, and all othe 1 
Bed of the Carriage of a great Gun. A thick plank that lie- 

under the piece; being as it were the body of the carriage. 

 Berme. Vide Foreland. e 255 
Beetles, Great ſledges or hammers to drive down palliſa- 
does, or for ocher uſes. 5 „ =_ 
Hilleting, is the quartering of ſoldiers in the houſes of 2 

town or village. 35 : 6 I 
Biovac. A guard at night, perform'd by the whole army; 
which either at a ſiege, or lying before an enemy, every 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, and continues all 
night under arms before its lines or camp, to prevent any ME 
ſurprize. When troops are much harraſs'd, or there is no 
great apprehenſion of the enemy, ſometimes it is allow'd in 


ence 


arms, whilſt the rear ranks take ſome reſt on the ground, 
The word 4:owac is a corruption of the German weinach, 
which fignthes double guard. To raiſe the biowec,” is to 
return the army to their tents or huts, ſome time after break 
of day, 1 OY y 1 
. Blindes, Pieces of wood to lay acroſs the trench, to bear 
the faſcines, or clays, laid on them, loaded wich earth, to 
cover the workmen, This is generally done when the wok Wn.” 
is about the glacis, and the trench is carry'd on facing the 
place, 3 E 
Blindes, are alſo ſometimes only canvas ſtretch'd to take 


ſet up, for which vide Mantelzts ; others of baſkets, for 
which vide Gabions ; others of barrels, and others of ach 
fil'd with earth. But moſt properly blindes are bundles of 
ozier, or other ſmall wood, bound at both eads, and ſet up 
between ſtakes or clays. In ſhort, they ſignify any thing 
that covers from an enemy, . Me 

Blinde, is alſo the ſame as Orillon, which ſee. 

Bloch Battery, is a wooden battery on ſour wheels, move- 
able from place to place, thereby to fire en barbe, or over the 


parapet; ſometimes alſo uſed in galleries and caſemates, 


Block-houſe, A kind of wooden fort or battery, either 
mounted on rollers or on a veſſel, and ſerving either on the 


name 


Pelow. 

: Blickade, or Blocus, is in the nature of a ſiege, when 

EÞ cops are poſted on all the avenues that lead to the place, in 
ider to keep any ſupplies of men or proviſions from going 
Into it; ſo that it is propos'd to ſtarve and waſte it out, and 

pot take it by regular attacks. To form a blockade.“ To 
Fife a blockade.“ To turn a ſiege into a blockade, are 
Pbraſes here uſed, and all very intelligible. 

{ To Blockade, or block up a place; To ſat up all the ave- 
pues, ſo that it can receive no relief, 


PS Oc, 
ä 


MN 
ame is alſo ſometimes given to a brick or ſtone building o 


pen or the brink of a river, ſerving not only for its de- 
>nce, but for the command of the river Wen above and 


BlunderbuJs. A ſhort fite- arm with a very large bore, to 


15 carry a number of muſket or piſtol bullets, proper to do 


Ececation in a crowd, or to make good a narrow paſſage, as 


$ door ofa houſe, a Rair-caſe, or the like. 


Beay, is a number of forces, horſe and foot, 1 10 and 


marching under one commander. 


Main Body of an Arny. The troops encamped i in the cen · 


Body of Reſerve, See . 
Bolts, in gunnery, are of ſeveral forts. Thoſe between 
| the cheeks of a gun-carriage to ſtrengthen the tranſoms, zre 


| called the zran/om-bolts, The large iron knobs on the cheelrs 


of a carriage, which keep the hard-ſpike ſteady, are called 
@ /ri/e-bolts, The two ſhort bolts that, when they are inſerted 


in each end of an Engliſb mortar carriage, ſerve to traverſe - 


her, are call'd Fwy, 4 e The bolts that paſs thro? the 
| cheeks of a mortar, and keep it fix'd at the elevation by the 
help of quoins, are called brachker- bots. And the four bolts 
| that faſten the brackets or cheeks of a mortar to the bed, 
| are Called bed bolts, 
Bomb. An iron ſhell, or hollow ball, with a large touch- 
hole to put in a fuſee which i 1s made of wood, and full of 
à compoſition that is to burn ſlowly, that it may laſt all the 
| time the bomb is flying, and the fire not come to the pow- 
| der within, till it talls, and ſo do execution by firing what 


Sr 


is about it, or by the pieces of tte ſhell flying about. This 


bomb 


ter between the two wings, and generally infantry: the other 
5 bodies are the van- guard and the rear: guard; theſe be- 
Wing the three into which an army, ranged! in form of battle 
Es divided. 
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hand, he gives fire to the touch hole of the mortar pie: 
with the other. When the bomb 1s filled with powder, 1 1 Sali 


the head, and faſtened with a cement made of quick line 1 


pfreſei ve the fuſee, they pitch it over, but uncaſe it when the 


great force, blowing up whatever is about it. The gteaß 


ing down bombs upon them, along a plank ſet tooping to. 


bomb i is placed into a mottar-piece, mounted on a carriage _ BY 
and when the bombardier has ſet fire to the fuſce with on £ In a 
Put z 


fuſee is ſix'd into the vent or touch hole, within an inch ff 9 Fance 


aſhes, brick duſt, and ſteel filings, worked together with a glu B. 
tinous water: or of four parts of pitch, two of colophony ſt th 
one of turpentine and one of wax, This tube is filled with ES iffe 
a combuſtible matter, made of two ounces of nitre, one ofdes 


ſulphur, and three of gunpowder-duſt well rammed. 1 „ 


put the bomb into the mortar, and ſtrew it over with gun. 
pow der-duſt; which having taken fire by the flaſh of , 
powder i in te chamber of the mortar, burns all the time the 
bomb is in the air; and, the compoſition in the fuſce bei cut, 
ſpent, it fires the powder i in the bomb, which burſts with foro! 


height the bomb goes in the air, and che force with Which 
it falls, makes it go deep into the earth. Bombs may be 
uſed without mortar- pieces, as the Venebians did at Candin, 
when the Turks had poſſeſſed themſelves of the ditch, roi 


"FF i 


wards their works, with ledges on the ſides to keep the cov 


bomb right forwards. They are alſo buried under grunt W 
to blow it up, for which ſee Carſon, the 
Bombardiers, ate thoſe employ'd about a mortar, who cire 
drive the fuſce, fix the ſhells, load and fire the mortar, c. ¶ the 
Bombard. A piece of ordnance antiently ia uſe, exceed- ¶ bec 
ingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large mouth, Thee fen 
have been bombards which have throxn a ball of zoe lb. roi 
h They made uſe of cranes to load them. They er 
are by ſome called the baſiliſk, and by the Dutch dandertup. Wt - 
See Ba/lliſ. 3 
| Bomb Chet, a kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, MW 
ſometimes only with gunpowder, placed under ground u toy 
tear and blow it up into the air, with thoſe who fland on it. WW pre 
It was uſually ſet on fire by means of a ſauciſſe falle no re 
one end, but it is now diſuſed. it 
Bomb Ketch, is a ſmall veſſel made Hrong with large | the 


beams, for the uſe of mortars at ſca, be 
| Ronritt, 


= "'W. = 4 

Bonnet. A work conſiſting of two faces, which malee 
n angle ſaillant, in the nature of a ſmall ravelin, with- 
Put any ditch, baving only a parapet, three feet high, and 
ESalliſado'd, with another paliſado at ten or twelve feet diſ- 


355 


Fance. The bonnet is made beyond the counterſcarp, in the 


ane, 5 
one 
ect L 
the 
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ime pature of a little advanced corps de garde, 

glu; Bonnet a Preſtre, or Prieſt's Cap. An outwork, which 
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t the head has three angles ſaillant, and two inwards, and 
EE iffers from the double zenaz/le only in this point, that its 
des inſtead of being parallel, are made like the queue 
yronde, or ſwallow's tail; that is narrowing or drawing 
kloſe at the gorge, and opening at the head. 

zun. BF 
| cannon, or rather its whole cavity. 
; thei 


$8) 


Bore, denotes. the diameter of the barrel of a gun or 


Boyau, or Branch of the Trenches, A line, or particular 


cut, that runs from the trenches to cover ſome ſpot of 
ground, and is drawn parallel to the works of the place, 
that it may not be enfiladed ; that is, that the ſhot from the 
e may not ſcour along it. Sometimes a boyar is a line 
of communication from one trench to another, when two 
attacks are carry'd on near one another. The parapet of a 
bayau being always next to the place beſieged, it does the 


ſervice of a line of contravallation, to hinder ſallies, and 
cover the pioneers. 

= Brackets, are the cheeks of the carriage of a mortar; 
they are made of ſtrong planks of wood of almoſt a ſemi- 
© circular form, and bound round with thick iron plates; 
they are fixed to the beds by four bolts, which are called 


E bed-bolts; they riſe up on each fide of the mortar, and 


ſerve to keep her at any elevation, by means of ſome tirong 


iron bolts called bracket-bolts, which go thro? thele cheeks 


er brackets, 

Branch, of the Trench. See Boyau above. 

Branch of a Mine, Vide Gallery. . 
| Breach, A gap made in any part of the works of a 
town, beaten down with cannon, or blown up by mines, 
{ preparatory to the giving an aſſault. 
breach; To fortify the breach with cheviux de irize, or ſow 


it with crows felt; To make a lodoment on the breach; Io clear 


| the breach; that is, to remove the ruins, that it may be the 
| better defended; are the phraſes belonging to this term, 
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the ſiege abont a town, or fort, or opening the trench: Z 
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On a „ 
A practical breach is that where the men may mount and 
make a lodgment, and ought to be fiſteen or twenty fathony 


wide. The beſiegers make their way to it by covering 
themſelves with gabions, earth bags, &c. 


To break Ground, To begin the works for carrying © 
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before a place. It is performed in the night, by the ad. 
vantage of ſome hollow way, or eminence, or Whateve 


Far! 
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will ſerve to cover and ſhelter the men. I wy 
Breaſt Plate. A piece of armour formerly worn to defend | 
the breaſt; originally made of hides, or hemp twiſted ineo Thin 
[mall cords, but afterwards made of braſs, iron or other pri 
metals, which were ſometimes ſo mars to hardened 2 E 1þ 
10 be proof againſt the greateſt force. 0 
| Breaſt Work. See Parapet. Dt 
K 208 be Breech of a Gun, is the very end of i it next the touch · tui 
n EF 
Briage. The two Pieces of timber which go 0 the 10 
two tranſoms of a gun- carriage, on which the bed reſts. | 
Bridge. The word in general needs no expoſition: but tu 
this may be ſaid in relation to it, that of late years copper . pa 
and tin boats have been much uſed to be carried in armies, a0 
for laying bridges over rivers upon occaſion, which is done en 
by joining theſe boats fide by fide, till they reach acroſs the Oi 
river, and laying planks over them to make all plain for 
the men to march upon, This is called a bridge of boas. b. 
See Pontoon. w 
Floating Bridge. A bridge made uſe of in form of a work 
in ſortifcation, called a redoubt, conſiiiing of two boats, h 
covered with planks, which are ſolidly framed ſo as to bear b 
either horſe or cannon. | b 
Flying Bridge, or Pont wolant, is made of two ſmall 5 
bridges, laid one over the other in ſuch manner, that the q 
uppermoſt ftretches and runs out. by the he'p of certain t 
cords tanning through pallies plac'd along the ſides ct the F 
under bridge, which puih it forwards, kill the end of it i 
Joins the place it is deſigned to be fix'd on, When theſe 
two bridges are ſtretched out at their full length, fo that the 
two middle ends meet, they muſt not be above four or five X 
tathom long, becauſe it longer they will break; and there- p 


fore 
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; part is travers'd with a Sf, Lnarew's croſs, which ſerves for 


1 


Ifore they are only us'd to ſurprize out-works, or poſts that 
have but narrow moats. | | | 


Bridge of Ruſhes, or Pont de jone, A bridge made of great 
bundles of ruſhes that grow in marſhy grounds; which 
being bound together, have planks faſtened on them, 


and are laid over moraſles or boggy places, for the horſe. 


and foot to march over. They Lave alſo been uſed to paſs 


the moat of a place beſieged, and are not fo eaſy to be burnt. 


as faſcines, tho' theſe are loaded with earth. : 
 Draw-Bridge, A bridge made faſt only at one end with 
hinges, ſo that the other end may be lifted up, and then the 
bridge ſtands upripht to hinder the paſſage of the moat, 
There are others made to draw back to hinder the paſſage, 
and to thruſt over again to paſs. Again, there have been 
others which open in the middle, and one half of them 
turns away to one fide, and the other to the other fide, 
and ſo they are join'd again at pleaſure: but theſe are not 
ſo proper, becauſe one half of them remains on the enemy's 
fide. In the common way they are ſorm'd with plyers, 
twice the height of the pate, and a foot diameter: the inner 


} a counterpoiſe; and the chains which hang from the other 
exttemities of the plyers, to raiſe or fall the bridge, are of 
iron or braſs, | 


Bridge of Communication, 1s a bridge thrown over a river, 


by which two armies or towns, ſeparated by the river, com- 

municate with each other, | 1 „ 
Brigade. A party, or body of ſoldiers, whether foot or 

horſe, commanded by a brizadier, There are two ſorts of 


brigades, a brigade of foot, and a brigade of ho ſe. A 


brigade of an army is cither of horſe or foot, and not fixed 
of what number or force it mult be; for the brigade of 
horſe may conſiſt of eight, ten, or twelve ſquadrons, and 
that of foot of three, four, five, or {ix battalions. The el- 
deſt brigade has the right of the fiſt line; the ſecond the 
right of the ſecond line; and the reſt in order, the youngett 
poſſeſſing the centre, The battalions, or ſquadrons, which 
compole a brigade, obſerve the ſame order. The brigade 


of a treop of horſe is the third part of it, when it does not 


exceed. ſorty or fifty men; but if the troops be a hundred 
| firongy 
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ſtrong, it is divided into ſix brigades. The troops of horſe 
guards in England are divided into ſeveral brigades, 
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Brigade Major. An officer zppointed by the brigadier ti Bu 
aſſiſt him in the affairs of his brigade. The moſt able cap. Pred, 
tains are nominated to this poſt, They act in the brigade £ nat 
as major generals in the armies; receiving the orders of | ny” 
their*priocipals. | SLEW | | 5 Edin 

Brigadier. The general officer that commands a brigade, eus 
The eldeſt colonels are generally advanced to this poſt. He = 
that is upon duty is brigadier of that day, Brigadiers of 
the army are thoſe that command a brigade of ſo many vhs 
ſquadrons of horſe, or battalions of foot, as was mentioned 1 0 ; 
in ſpeaking of the brigade of an army; they having the“ 0 
fifth degree in the army, being next in command to the 1. 0 
major generals, above whom are lieutenant generals, gene. * 
rals, and, of late years, field marſhals, Every brigadier b. 0 
marches at the head of his brigade upon ſervice, and are i 5 
allowed a ſerjeant and ten men of their own brigade for I tom 
their guard. The brigadier of foot commands him of Nav 
horſe in garriſon; and the brigadier of horſe him of foot in To 
the field. Brigadiers of the horſe-guards command a; 1 He 
youngeſt captains of horſe. Some troops of horſe in France ure? 
have brigadiers, which they have not generally in England, Wc, 
where they are called corporals of horſe: but there are in Nine 
the Engliſb hoiſe. guards ſub-brigadiers, as well as brigadiers. 1 0% 
_ Brigandine. A coat of mail, a kind of antient defenſive Mice 
armour, conſiſting of tin 1 | 7 1 
Bringermup. The whole laſt rank of a battalion drawn Wh, 
up, being the hindmoſt men of every file, | 


Bucklers. A piece of defenſive armour uſed by the anti- bul 
Ents. It was worn on the left arm, and compoſed of wick- Ac 


ers woven together, or wood of the lighteſt fort, but molt Why, 


commonly of hides, fortified with plates of braſs or other hua) 
metals. The ſhape of it varied conſiderably, being ſome- Wh a 


times round, ſometimes oval, and often nearly ſquare. erh 


Budge Barrels. Are ſmall barrels well hoop'd, with only ry 


one head. On the oppoſite end is nailed a piece of leather B. 


to draw together with firings like a purſe; their uſe is for New. 

carrying powder along with a gun or mortar, as they are 

leſs dangerous, and more portable than whole barrels. The) 
| | | ale 
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ee alſo uſed on a battery of mortars, to contain meal 

powder. 
Bullet, Ball, or Shot, The ball of iron, or lead, that | 
Fred out of a cannon, muſket, or piftol; for it c 
Sends all ſorts. That of the royal, or Whole cannon, v erg; 
J forty-eight pound, of the baſtard cannon fortyztwo, t 
eprdinary demi cannon thirty-two, of che twen! {Tom 
Sounder, twenty-four, of the large culverin eignen, 
the twelve pounder twelve, of the large demy cuw1in 
cn, of the ſix potinders ſix, of the ſaker five and a quar- 
? ter, of the minion about four, of the three pounders three, 
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Rheſe are of iron, The muſket ball is about aa ounce ; the 
&::abine and piſtol, and thoſe of lead, leſs. Red hot bullets 


Jn a town, They are heated in a forge made for that pur- 


gn iron ladle, and thrown into the pieces, into which before 


Þatter but floors and planks. 
| Hollow Bullets, or ſhells made cylindrical, with an aper- 


ut ure and foſce at the end, which gives fire to the inſide, 
W hen in the ground it burſts and has the ſame effect with a 
1 


ine. 
ers. 
live free or four feet long. 
avi on, five or fix inches apart. 


Two. headed Bullets, called alſo angles, are two halves of 


nti- I bullet, joined by a bar or a chain. 

ick. According to Marſenne, a ballet ſhot out of a great 
_ un, flies ninety-two fathoms in a ſecond of time, being 
the! 


qual to five hundred and eighty: nine Engliſh feet and a half; 
men e according to ſome very accurate experiments of Mr. 


herham, it only flies at its firſt diicharge hive hundred and 


only We: yards in five half feconds. 


ather Bi Bulwark, The antient name for a baſtion, or Em pat. 


s for Why antiquated, See Rampart. 
V are 


are 


pf the drakes, pedreroes, and baſes, gradually leſs, All 


dre ſhot in ſieges to fire houſes, and do the more miſchief 
pole, cloſe by the battery, whence they are taken out with 


 tompion of ſod or turf is ramm'd down, that the bullet 
Pay not touch the powder, lt hires not only combuſuble 


| Chain Bullets, conſiſts of two balls, joined by a chain 


| Branch Bullets, are two balls joined together by a bar of : 
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C. 
4D ET. A young gentleman, who, to learn expe a 


Vence, and wait for preferment, carries arms as a pri 
man in a company of foot. He differs frum a ve 
teer becauſe he receives the pay of a common Coldiil 
whereas a volunteer ferves without pay. In France We 
king allows but two cadets to be received into any one c, 
pany of foot. The proper ſignification of the word | 
younger brother, and thence apply'd to bear this ſenſe, 
cauſe younger brothers take this upon them to raiſe e 
fortunes. It alſo is taken for an officer who, in re{pet 
another, is younger in che ſervice, 5 
Caiſſon, or Superficiul Fourneau. A wooden Cafe or cli 
into which they put three or four bombs, and ſometime; 
the number of ſix, according to the execution they are 104 
br as the ground is firmer or looſer. Sometimes this chef 
only filled with powder, When the belieged diſpute ent 
foot of ground, the caiſſon is buried under ſome wok! 
enemy intends to poſſeſs himſelf of, and when he is ni 
ter of it, they ſet fire to it by a train convey'd in a p 
which blows them up. Thus we may ſay, After! 
mine or fourneau had deſtroyed the bonette, a caiſſon was) 
ried under the ground thrown up, and the enemy advatci 
to make a lodgment og the ruins of the bon ze, the wu 
was fir'd with a ſaucidge, and blew up the poſt the {ecu 
time.“ | 
Caifſon, is alſo a covered waggon, to carry bread. or i 
munition. 3 1 3 
Caliber Compaſſes. Uſed by gunners to meaſure the d 
meter of bullets, and the b of guns; and there 
the legs, inſtead of being ſtrait, are made arching, 10 it 
the true diameter of any circle. They have a quad! 
faſtened to one leg, and paſſing through the other, ma! 
with inches, and parts of an inch, to preſerve exaQneb. 
Caltrops, Vide Crow's Feet. Os, 
Cami/ade, is an attack by ſurprize in the night, or it 
point of day, when the enemy is ſuppoſed at feſt. 
Camp, The ground on which an army pitches its 


AO 8 


and lodges, ſometimes intrenching, and ſometimes with- 
out any other defence than chuſing the advantage of the 
ſituation. It is mark'd out by the quarter maſter general, 
who allots every regiment its ground; in doing which he 
is to conſult the nature of the country, both for defence 
againſt the enemy, and ſupplies for the army. It ſhould 
have a communication with garriſons, have plenty of wa- | 
ter, forage, and fuel, and either rivers, marſhes, hills, or 
woods to cover it. An army always encamps fronting the 
ca enemy, and generally in two parallel lines, about five hun- 
Fi ered yards diſtant; the horſe and dragoons on the wings, 
„and the foot in the centre. Sometimes three or four bri- 
n eedes encamp between the two lines, and are called the 
e % of reſerve. The artillery and bread waggons are in 
de rear of the two lines. A battalion of foot is allow'd 
ch eighty or a hundred paces for its camp, and thirty or forty 
mei or an interval between one battalion and another, A iqua- 
4 ion of horſe has thirty paces for its camp, and thirty for 
chen interval, or more, if the ground will allow it. Each 
Pattalion poſts a ſmall guard, commanded by a ſubaltern 
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ok Wflicer, about one hundred yards before the front of the 

1s mi ; egiment, called the quarter guard. Ard each regiment of M 
a 5 borſe mounts a ſmall guard on foot, called the fandard 3 


ter rd. The grand guard conſiſts of horſe, and is poſted a A 
Was Mile and a half diſtant towards the enemy, 3 
van Fhing Camp, or Army. A ſtrong body of horſe and = 
ie ot, commanded for the moſt part by a lieutenant general, 1 
e leo hich is always in motion, both to cover its own garriſons [7 
nd to keep the army in continual alarm, It is alſo uſed 0 
1 or er the ground on which ſuch a body of men encamps. A 
| Campaign. 'The time every year that an army continues 1 
the Mn the field, during any war. We ſay, A man has ſerved "x 
chere many campaigns. « The campaign will begin at ſuch a i 
g, 10 e. This will be a long campaign.“ The/word is alſo 1 
quadr led for the open country, before any towns,/ | 
„ ma Concerning the healthineſs of the different ſeaſons of a 45 
toes. Nmpaign, the ingenious Dr. Pringle has the following ob- 


ſervations: the firſt fortnight or three weeks is always ſickly, 
or at iter which the ſickneſs decreaſes, and the men enjoy a to- 
 [Wiable degree of health throughout the ſummer, unleſs - 
its Wh e) get wet cloaths. * moſt ſickly part of the cam - 
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more denſe and compact; ſo that the better and heavier 


1 G NN L 
paign is towards the end of Auguſt, whilſt the days are far 
hot, but the nights cold and camp with fogs and dew Wc © 
then, if not ſooner, the dyſentery prevails; and though i 
violence is over by the beginning of October, yet the if 
mitting fever gaining ground, continues throughout then 
of the campaign, and never entirely ceaſes even in wint 
quarters, *till the froſt begins. He likewiſe obſerves, th 
the laſt fortnight of a campaign, if protiacted till the begi 
ning of November, is attended with more fickneſs than i 
two firſt months of the encampment; ſo that it is better! 
take the field a fortnight ſooner, in order to return into wit 
ter quarters ſo much the earlier. As to winter expeditini 
| tho? ſevere in appearance, he tells us, they are attended wit 


little ſickneſs, if the men have ſtrong ſhoes, warm quart Ca 
fuel, and proviſion enou mg. „„ pry. 
Cannon, Ordnance, Great Guns, or Artillery. Fngingi W] 
for throwing balls of iron, lead, &c. by the force of gu . 


powder. They are firſt known to have been uſed in t 
Engliſh army at the battle of Creſſy in 1346, which wr 

of iron; but the firſt made of Braſs in England are aſcribe 
to J. Owen in 1535. They were at firſt called bomb 
from the noiſe they made. They had likewiſe the nant 
of culverine, baſiliſk, &c. from the figure of the bealti 
quently repreſented on them, The Spaniards from deyoti 
gave them the name of ſaints. . 


The moſt remarkable parts about a cannon are the Mf 
cabel, mouldings, baſering, touch-hole,vent-ring, reinforce Iznt 
ring, trunions, dolphins, trunion-ring, corniſh-ring, ne de 
muzzle, face, and chaſe or cylinder; ali which ſee under tit * * 
proper articles. 4 2 TE DD * 6 

The metal of which cannons are compoſed, is either 10 ' - 


or which is more common, a mixture of copper, tin u 
braſs; the tin being added to the copper to make the me 


copper is, the leſs tin is required. Some to an hund 
gg of copper add ten of tin, five of braſs, and ten 
lead. nn 1 
Braudius deſcribes a method of making cannon of leatit 
and it is certain the Swedes made uſe of ſuch in the long 
in the laſt century; but they were too apt to burſt to be 
much ſervice. Iron cannon are not capable of ſo 179 


q Nance as thoſe of braſs, but as they are leſs expenſive they 
e often uſed aboard ſhips, and in ſeveral fortified places. 


The parts and proportions of cannon about eleven feet 
Irg are, the barrel or cavity nine feet; its fulcrum or ſap- 


es; the diameter of the ball therefore ſix-inches, and its 


etal abant the mouth two inches, and at the breech ſix; 
e charge of powder from eighteen to twenty pounds, It 


aded ten times in an hour, and often mote. Cannon often 
ed muſt be carefully cooled, or elſe they will burſt, 

E Cannons are dillicguiſhed by the diameters of the balls they 
wrry. The rule for their length, &c. is that it be ſuch chat 
ge whole charge of powder be on fite before the ball quit 


itiot 
Wit 
ten 


| ind . þ . [! .* * 
* e piece. If it be made too long, the quantity of air to be 
in ien out before the ball, will give too much reſiſtance 10 


ee impulſe; and that impulſe cealing, the friction of the 
erde Il azainſt the ſurſace of the piece will leſſen its velocity. 
Formerly cannon were made much longer than they are 


but f 
mb preſet; but ſome being by ch:nce made two feet and a 


nam 


N If ſhorter than ordinary, ic was found that they threw a 


wich greater force through a leis ſpace than the larger. 
his was confirmed by experience in 1624, by Gullavus 
olphus of Sweden; an iton ball of forty-eight pounds 
igne being found to go further from a ſhort cannon, than 
other ball of ninety ſiz pounds out of a longer piece; 
pereas in other reſpects it is certain the larger the bore and 
ll the greater the range. 1 | 

The greateſt range of a cannon is ordinarily fixed at forty- 
ſe degrees, but Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at forty-four 
da half, M. S. Julien adjuſts the ranges of the ſeverat 
eces of cannon, from the weight of the ball they bear, 
e charge of powder being always ſuppoſed to be in a ſub- 
IPlicate ratio to the weight of the ball. | 
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rt fourteen; and its axis ſeven.; the diameter of the bore. 
che mouth fix inches two lines; the plug of the ball wo 


eight thirty-three pounds and one-third ; the thickneſs of 


il carry a point blank fix hundred paces, and may be 
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[Cannon royal =» < 
Demy cannon large 
Demi cannon ordinary 
Demi cannon leaſt = 
Culverin largeſt 
Solvecin Orclinary = = 
_ IOvulverin Jeaſt - 
Demi culverin ordinary 
Demi culverin leaſt - <- 
[Saker ordinary = » = 
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Paces. 
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| 8000 
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| 1500 
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Experience has ſhewn, that two cannons being of equi 
tote, but different lengths, the longer requires a greater 
charge of powder than the ſhorter. The crdinary charge 

harge of its powder half that of 


its ball. 


The name 
and that of their balls, as they 
the following table: 
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of cannon is to have the c 
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| 6000 | 


Greateſt 


. 4 


s of the ſeveral cannon, their length, weight, 
obtain among us, are as in p- 


N ames 


of Cannon. 


5 Vt. of an 


on Ball. 


Jaker leaſt 


Falcon 
Falconet 
Rabinet 


Minion largeſt * » — 
Minion ordinary « 
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Feet. 
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8009 1 
6000 1 
55000 
3400 
4800 
45000 
4000 
2700 
2000 
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11 
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800 
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| 400 
300 
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er, when on fire, may not ſlip between the ball and the 
Irface of the cannon, which would binder its effect. 

Wolfius would have the cannon always decreaſe as it goes 
pwards the month or orifice; becauſe the force of the pow- 


Which it was expanded. P 

© The new cannon, that are made after the Spaniſh manner, 
Have a cavity or chanlber at the bottom of the barrel, which 
helps their effect, 5 5 
A cannon is ſaid to recoil two or three paces after the ex- 
Nofion, which by ſome is accounted for from the air's ruſh- 
pg violently into the cavity as ſoon as the ball has been diſ- 


pon the breech of the cannon and the ball. 
Cannons are likewiſe diſtinguiſned according to the dia- 
deter of their mouth or calibre, This calibre is divided in 


I parts, in order to determine by theſe parts the dimenſions 


henſions of five different calibres, as they are regulated by 
bat order. 8 8 


dee more u nder the aiticles Battery, Cavalier, Embraxures, Guns, &c, 
Cannon Royal, or of eight. A great gun eight inches dia - 
eier in the bore, eight thouſand pounds weight, the length 
id thickneſs in the proportion mention'd in the laſt article. 
{ carr1es a Charge of ihirty-two pounds of powder, and a 
C 4 ball 


. Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of tbe 
In may not be retarded in its paſſage, and that the pow- 


er always decreaſes in proportion to the ſpace through 


Parged; but the real! cauſe is, the powder's acting equally 


puſequence of an order from the king of France in thirty- 


che different moulds for cannon, the followiog is the di- 


of 24 [of 16 | of 12 | of 8 | of 4 | 
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Pieces of Cannon [3 3-318 8 B18 6 313 2. 8 8 8 

ength of the bore o 6 9 2 of$ 8 % 10 © | 
depth of the chamber [a 6 = 1 10/0 © : 0 90 ; a 
dick. of met. at breech ſo 5 5% 4 9 4 40 3 90 3 * 
Length of the caſcabel ſo 10 1100̃ ⁶ũ 6e 8 8o 7 70 8 © 
bam. of the trunions ſo 5 50 4 90 4 40 3 109 Z 0 
Frojetion of the trun, [o 5 500 4 9 4 4.0 3 100 3 0 
alibre of the piece 9 5 8 4 1100 4 60 3 110 3 2 
Ulameter of the ball ſo 5 600 4 900 4 45 3 90 3 ol 
Len. of the whole piece 11 0 1e 6 010 0 08 10 Oy 3 0 
Ash of the piece ] 54oolb. | 4200lb.[ zz0olb. 2100lb.\ 11 Folb. 
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1 1 : 
ball ſeven inches and four eights diameter, and forty-sigh was 
pounds weight. Its point-blank ſhot one hundred and eighty WM ©" 2 
fve paces. 8 5 

Cannon Baſcets. Vide Gabioun. 

Cannonten or Cannonier, the ſame as Gunner, A 

Cantoning, Alloting diſtinct and ſeparate quarters v And 
each regiment of an army; the town, where they are qua, eee 
tered being divided into ſo many cantons, or diviſions, 4 ;,"2 
there are regiments. 5 Gp 44 : 


Canvas Bags, or Earth Bags, are bags containing about.. 
cubical foot of earth. They are uſed to raiſe a parapet in Wt” © 
haſte, or repair one that is beaten down. Theſe are c t 
uſe when the ground is rocky, and affords not earch to carr} 
on zpproaches, becauſe they can be eaſily brought from ait 
off, and removed at will. The French call them Sacs a-Terr, 
that is, Earth Bags, The ſame bags, upon occaſion, a 
uſed for powder, and hold fiſty pounds,  _ * 
Cap of a Gun, A piece of lead which is put over the 
touch-hole of a gun to keep the priming from being wall 


or irevled. ws C 
Capariſon. A ſort of horſe-cloth or cover for a hor, nel' 
frequently made of a bear's ſkin. e ee 3 


Capital of @ Baſtion. A line drawn from the angle of tt 
polygon, to the point of the baſtion, or from the point of the 
ballion to the middle of the gorge, Theſe capitals are fron 
thirty-five to forty fathoms in length, from the point of tie 
baſtion to the place where the two demigorges meet. 
Capitulalion. The conditions on which a place that 
beſieg'd ſurrer ders, being articles agreed on between th: 
beſie gd and beſiegers. The moſt honourable and ordinary 
terms of capitulation a'e, to march out at the breach with 
arms and baggage, drums beating, colours flying, a match 
lighted at both ende, and ſome pieces of cannon, wag gon 


and convoys for their baggage, and for the ſick and woun ed. C 
Caponiere. A work, or lodgment on the glacis of a place 2 


ſunk four or five feet into the ground, with a parapet on in 

ſides made with the earth thro n out of it, riſing about t#0 

ſeet above the ground, on which they lay planks well co⸗ 

vered with earth. They are big enough to lodge 15 0r 2? 

muſketeers, who fire opon the befiegers th ough tos 
| | | 5 | ma 


4 
g 


is ”" VT. AL. +46 
© made on the fides, Theſe are genarally made on the glacis, 
or in dry moats. UP 5 | 


© trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the carriage. They are 
faſtened by a hinge to the prize plate, that they may lift up 
faſtened by two iron wedges called the forclocks and keys. 

Captain. The commander in chief of a company of foot, 


Ti wo | ; 

„or troop of horſe, or dragoons. He is to march, or fight, 
=: the head of his company. Among the horſe, when c-p- 
ins of ſeveral regiments meet, he that has the eldeſt com- 


Emiſſion takes place and commands; but among the foot, 


e Vonger regiments, tho' they have elder commiſſions. A 
Icaptain has the power of making ſerjeants and corporals in 


thy bis own 9 He ought to be very vigilant, and ac- 


ud Igoaiated with the diſpoſitions of all his men. | 
| Captain-Lieutenant, The commanding officer of the colo- 
Inel's troop, or company, in every regiment, He com- 
mands as youngeſt captain, tho' in reality he is only lieu- 


r the enant, the colonel being himſelf captain. In France there 
Schere ſeveral captain-lieutenants, as thoſe of the two troops 
don e muſquetaires, of gendarmes, and the independent troops 
he of light horſe, whereof the king, queen, dauphin, or duke 


of Orkans, are captaics, Thoſe of the muſquetaires, gen- 


bath rmes, end light horſe, whereof himſelf is captain, take 
n the ce as eldeſt colonels of light horſe, and accordingly com- 
ligen mand all others. The captain-lieut:nants of the queen's, 
il duphin's and Duke of Orleans troops, and the ſab-lieute- 
wach rants fof the king's gendarmes, rank with all colonels of 


horſe, according to the date of their commiſſions. 


ſerm'd. The expreflion occurs ſometi mes. | 
on iv] Captain Reform'd. One, who upon reducing of the for- 
it toes loſes his company, yet is continued captain, either as ſe- 
cond to another, or without poſt, Vide Reform's. 
Captain en Second. Vide Second. | 


or 20 ; 
aue Captain des Gaurds, & aux Garder, Tho? this diſtinction 
madee peculiar to France, it occurs to often, that it requires to 


Capſquares are ſtrong p'ates of iron which come over the 


and down, and form a part of an arch in the middle to 
© receive a third part of the thickneſs of the trunnions : for 
© two-thirds are let into the carriage, and the other end is 


the captain of the eldeſt regiment commands all that are of 


Captain en Pied. A captain kept in pay, that is not re- 
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. BR 5 
be explained. The Engliſb of it is, captain of the guards, oi 


in the guards. Captain des Gardes, or captain of the guards, 


is captain of one of the four troops of horſe guards. Cap- 


tain aux Gardes, or captain in the guards, is the captain of a 


company in a regiment of the foot guards. 

Captain. General, He who commands in chief. In the 
horſe end foot guards, the captains have the rank of 
colonels. _ FVV 3 

Carabine. A ſmall fire arm between a piſtol and a muſ- 
ket, uſed by all the horſe. It carries a ball of 24 in the 
pound, and hangs by a belt over the left ſhoulder. The 
barrel is two feet and a half long, and is ſometimes ſur- 


_ Towed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to the range of 


the piece, * | 5 
Carabiniers, Regiments of light horſe, carrying longer 
carabines than the other horſe, and uſed ſometimes as foot 
Carcaſs, A miſchievous invention in the nature of a 
bomb, and thrown like it out of a mortar-piece, It is com- 
poſed of fine meal-powder, ſaltpetre, ſalphur, broken glaſs, 


| ſhavings of horn, pitch, tallow, and linſeed oil; ſome- 


times of two, three, or more pranadoes, and ſeveral fmal! 
Piſtol barrels, charged and wrapped up with the gra nadoes 
in tow, dipped in oil, and other combuſtible matter. The 


whole is put into a pitched cloth, made up oval, which is 


ſet in an iron like a lanthorn, having a hollow top and bot. 
tom, and bars running between them to hold them together; 
theſe long bars, that join the top and bottom, are bound to- 


gether by one or mot e iron rings; all which, in ſome mes- 


{ure, repreſents the trunk of a dead carcaſs, One of the con- 


ſhot like a bomb upon any place intended to be fired; Theſe 


carcaſſes do not anſwer ſo much as was expected from them. 


Fhere are other carcaflzs for the ſea-ſervice, which differ from 
a bomb cnly in the compoſition, and the five holes from 
which it burns when fired. 

Caripi, a kind of cavalry in the Turkiſh army, which to 
the number of 10co are not ſlaves, nor Bred up in the {e- 
zaplio, like the reſt, but are generally moors, or renegaco 

chriſtians, who, having followed adventures, and being Pan 
N oy | 5 all 


cave places has a ring to lift, and put it into the mortar- piece; 
the other has a touch-hole to ſet fire to the carcaſs, which 1s 
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Carriage of a Cannon. 


C AR 


and having their fortune to ſeek by their dexterity and 
rage, have arrived to the rank of horſe- guards to the Grand 
= Signior, | 5 FT 5 1 
” Carr, a kind of chariot or throne mounted on wheels, 
and uſed in triumphs and other ſolemn occaſions, 
ö The frame or timber-work on 
which it is mounted, ſerving both to point for firing, and to 
carry it from place to place. It is made of two planks of 
© wood, commonly one-half the length of the gun, called 
the cheeks, and joined by three wooden tranſums ſtrengthen - 
ed with three bolts of iron. It is mounted on two wheels; 
but on a march, in order to convey it with greater eaſe, it 
has two fore-wheels with limbers added to it. The princi- 


o 


- 


cou- 


pal parts of a carriage are the cheeks, tranſums, bolts, 


plates, train, bands, bridge, bed, hooks, trunion-holes, 


and cap-ſquares, 1 1 . 
Block Carriage. A cart made on purpoſe for car 
mortars and their beds from place to place. 


rying 


= Truck Carriage, Two ſhort planks of wood ſupported 
© on two axie-trees, having four trucks of ſolid wood for car- 


N 


rizges cannot go: they are drawn by men. 
To carry on the Trenches, Vide Trenches. 


2 _ R e Bede 


EL 


or in a ſingle combat. : | 
Cartouch. A caſe of wood about three inches thick a 
tom, girt round with marlin, holding about 400 muſket 
| beſides ſix or eight balls of iron of a pound each. 


1 7 die og nt, ate EE EN 
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© rying mortars or guns upon batteries, where their own care 


Cartel, An agreement between princes at war, for the ex. 
change of priſoners, It is alſo uſed for a letter of defiance, 
or a challenge, to decide a controverſy either in atournament, 


t bot- 
balls, 


It is fired 


| out of a haubitz, a ſmall ſort of mortar uſed to defend a paſs. 


Ocher ſorts, of different inventions, have been made for mor. 
tare, and ſome for great guns, to uſe inſtead of partridge ſhot, 
A roll of paper, paſteboard, or parchment, 


Cartridge. 


| like a caſe made to contain the charge of any fire arm. Car- 
tridges for piſtols and muſkets are made of paper, which is 


; ſufficient to contain that charge of powder and ball; but they 


are of paſteboard or parchment, to hold the ſhot, broken 
iron, and powder to charge cannon, when it is to fire near at 
hand. In cannon of cazemattes, or other poſts that defend 


{ tlic paſſage of the ditch, or che * theſe have a dr 
. C 6 | 


eadful 


effect. 
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. „ 
effect. Thoſe of cannon or mortars are uſually in caſes of 
paſteboard or tin, ſometimes of wood half a foot long, a- 

dapted to the calibre of the piece. ER 1 
Cartridge Box. A caſe of wood, or turned iron, holding 
a dozen muſket charges. It is worn upon a belt, and hangs 
a little bigher than the right pocket hole. | 

Cajcabel. The very hindmoſt knob of the cannon, or ut- 

moſt part of the breech. e | 5 
Caſcant. Holes in form of Wells, ſerving as entries to 
galleries to, give vent to the enemies mines. . 

Ca ſe-ſeot. Muſket balls, ſtones, old iron, &c. put into 
caſes, and ſhot out of great guns. 

Caſemate. It is uſed for a well with ſeveral ſubterraneou 

branches dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, till the miner 
is heard at work, and air given to the mine. 

Ca/erns, Lodgings built in garriſon towns, generally 
near the rampart, or in the waſte places of the town, for 
lodging the ſoldiers of the garriſon. There are uſually two 
beds in each caſern for fix ſoldiers to lie, who mount the 
guard alternately ; the third part being always on duty. 

Caſtle, A place ſtrong either by art or nature, whether in 
a city, or in the. country, to keep the people in obedience, 
A fort of alittle citadel, See Citadel. CIT 

Cavalier, or Mount. A, great elevation or maſs of earth, 
ſometimes round, and ſometimes a long ſquare, uſually ſitu- 
ated in the gorge of a baſtion, On the top ofit is a platform, 
with a parapet to cover the cannon thereon, and embrazures 

to fire them thro'. The height of it mult be proportionable 
to that part of the enemy's ground, or works it is deſigned to Wi na 

overlook or command, Thoſe which are raiſed upon the en- w 

cloſure of any place, whether in the middle of the curtin or ed 

in the gorge of a baſtion, are generally 15 or 18 feet higher I di 
than the terre plain of the rampart. The breadth of them s by 
to be regulated by the number of cannon deſigned to be plant- | 

ed on them, obſerving that there muſt be 10 or 12 feet di- 

tance allowed beta een every two guns, for the conveniency of 

the gunners. - They are a double defence for the faces o. che WF en 
oppolite baſtion, defend the ditch, break the enemies galle- | vr 
lies, command the traverſes in dry moats, ſcour the ſaillant w 
angle of the counterſcarp, and enſilade the enemies ny | . 


863 


by * 


* 


troops, as the troops of guards in 


neland; and in France the 
to gendarmes, and muſqueraires on horſeback. All theſe upon 


ito which form a brigade. 7 n | 
© They may properly be called the right arm of the army, 
du and are of very great ſervice in diſturbing the enemy by their 
ner frequent excurſions, in intercepting convoys, and deſtroy- 
ing the country. The cavalry is divided into ſquadrons, 
ily WW and encamped on the wings of the army. Too great a num- 
ber of cavalry may prove prejudicial to an army: for as 


neral to decamp from an advantageous poſt. | 

= Cavin, A natural hollow, fit to cover troops, and facili- 
tate their approach to a place. If it be within muſket-ſhot, 
it is a place of arms ready made to hand, and a convaniency 
for opening the trenches, out of fear from the enemy's ſhot. 


next the curtain, ſomewhat retir'd, or drawn back towards 
| the capital of the baſtion. Sometimes it conſiſts of three plat- 
forms, one above another, the Terre plain of the baſtion being 
| tne higheſt ; for which reaſon the French give the others the 
names of places baſſes, er low places. Behind their parapet, 
which fronts along the line of the flank, there are guns plant- 
ed, loaded with cartridges of (mall ſhot, to ſcour along the 
| ditch; and theſe guns are covered from the enemy's batteries 


with wall, and called orillons, fboulders, or epoulments. The 
| Cazematte is the moſt excellent defence a place can have. 

| It is very ſeldom that cazematts are uſed now, becauſe the 
enemies batteries are liable to bury the cannon, they contain 
under the ruin of their vaults ; beſides that, the ſmoke with 
| which they are continually filled, renders them inſupportable 


| open at top, contenting themſelves with fortifying them 
with a parapet, | RET 


of 5 or oblige them to multiply their parallels; they are likewiſe 


ſervice are drawn up in bodies, called ſquadrons, a number of 


they conſume a great deal of forage, they may oblige a ge- 


Cazematrte. A platform ia that part of the flank of a baſtion 


by circular, or ſometimes ſquare earth works, faced or lined 


to the engineers; for which reaſon engineers now make them 
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Canter. The middle point of any work or body of men, 
The pikes uſed to be in the ceater cf the battalion ; the in- 
fantry, and among them, the youngelt regiments, are in the 


center of the army, From the center of a place are drawn A 6 
the firſt lines to lay down the form of a fortification. 3 
TCenter of a Baſtion. A point in the middle of the gorge Wen 
of a baition whence the capital line commences, and is ge- 0 
nerally at the angle of the inner polygon, See Baſtion. tren 
Centeſimalion. A mild kind of military punithment, in a 
caſes of deſertion, mutiny, and the like, when only every eine 
hundredth man is executed. | 1 oth! 
Centry- Box. The ſame as Guerritte, only the former ; c 
of wood, and the other of ſtone, It is a wooden cell, or bar 
lodge, to ſhelter the centine] or centry from the injuries of wy 
the weather. In a fortification they are uſually placed on 3 1 
the flanked angles of the baſtions, on thoſe of the ſhoulder, Ni 
and ſometimes in the middle of the curtalhn.  _ = 
Chace of a Gun. he whole length of it. pe. 
Chain for Engineers, is nothing but a ſort of wire-chaip, di- As 
vided into links of an equal length, which engineers make uſe ho\ 
of for ſetting out works on the ground, becauſe the line is an! ad 
both to ſhrink and give way. e „ 
Chain Sbot. Vide Shot. | 250 1 | | I tha 
Challenge or Caricl, An invitation to a duel or combat, 4 | 
Chamade. A fignzl made by the enemy, e ther by beat of 5 
drum, or found of trumpet, when they have any matter to 1. 
propoſe. Otherwiſe called, 40 ſound, or beat a parley, which i er 
Is the more proper Engliſb: but chamade begins to grow u 3 art. 
| Har, as do all o:her Fr-:c5 terms in martial affairs. We ſay, MW : 
the beſiegers beat the chamade or parley, to have leave to bury ; : 
their dead; the bejirged beat the chamade or parley, when they : 
capitulated, | N Pas | 4 E 
Chamber of a Gun, That part of the chace where the pow- 4 of 
der and ſhot lie, | mates rely fronts 3 c | 
Chamber of a Mime, Vide Foucade. | mM * 
Chamber of a Mortar. Where the powder lies alſo, It is 3 ; 
much narrower-than the reſt of the eylinder, and of different FT 
— but the moſt common form is cylindrical. FP me 
Chamber of a Battery, Called powder chamber, or bomb 


chamber, A place ſunk under ground, for holding the pos- 
| 7 | - 0 


as 
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E Chandeliers. Wooden frames, large and ſtrong, to pile fag- 


cer or the bombs, where they may be out of danger, and pre- 


ſerved from rains. | 
gots againſt, one upon another, to cover the workmen in« 
ſtead of a parapet. Theſe are to remove from place to place, 
as occaſion requires, upon ſudden emergencies, or whilſt the 
trenches are digging. Sometimes they are only aps 
planks, with two pieces of wood perpendicular, for the faſ- 
cines to bind between: but they are made in other forms for 
other occaſions, | „ ob Mheabh 000g 
” Chape. The metalline plate fixed on the end of a ſcab- 


bard, to prevent the point of the ſword from piercing 


= Charge. 
with a gun is loaded for execution. 


The rule for charging large pieces in war are, that the 


piece be firſt cleanſed or ſcoured within ſide; that the proper 
quantity of powder be next driven in, and rammed down: care 
however being taken, that the powder, in rammirg, be 
| 2 


not bruiſed, becauſe that weakens its effect; that a little 
quantity of paper, hay, lint, &c. be rammed over it; and 


that the ball or thot be intruded. 


= 


If the ball be red-hot, a tampion, or trencher of green 
wood, is to be driven in before it. | | | 


> 
WY 


Ine weight of the powder neceſſary for a charge is com- 


© monly in a ſubduple proportion to that of the ball. See the 
E articles Cannon, Gun, Shot, Caliber, &. | 1 25 


e 


wh ich contains the powder and ſhot. N 
| Chauſe. Trape, or Cbauſſi-trape, the ſame as Caltrop. 
Chanſſe, 

ground. 


Cheeks of Mortar. Strong planks of near a ſemicircular 


E form, bound with thick iron plates, and fixed by bolts to the 


bed. They keep the mortar at any given elevation. 
| Chemin C:rawvert, S:e Covert Way. 


Chemin des Ranudes or Way of the Rounds, A {pace between 


: the rampart, and the low parapet under it, for the rounds ta 
80 about. 
| Broje, 


It is the ſame as the Faye Brape. Vide Fauſt 


The quantity of gunpowder and ball, where- 


Charged Cylinder, or Chamber, That part of a cannon 


Res de C hauſſe. The level of the field, the plain 


Cbe- 


light pieces are about a foet aſunder, and pierced with holes 


7 n 
Cbemiſe. A word almoſt out of date, formerly ſignifyiag 
the wall that faced or lined a work of earth, eſpecially when 
the ſoil was fandy and looſe, and therefore could not ſuppor; 
itſelf, without allowing it too great a za/us, or ſtoop, 

. Chevaux de Friſe, The ſame as turnpikes; only ſome will 
have it, that the chevaux are ſtronger than the turnpike: : 
but there is no other difference than in the language, one be. 
ing the French, the other the Engliſh name; yet both indif. 
ferently now uſed in England, and the French rather the 
moſt, See Turnpike, 5 5 

Chevrette. An engine for raiſing of guns or mortars into 
carriages. It is made of two pieces of wood, about four ſee: 
long, ſtanding upright upon a third-ſquare piece; the up- 


exactly oppoſite each other, having an iron bolt, which be. 
ing put through theſe holes higher or lower, at pleaſure, 


ſerves with a hand- ſpike, which takes its poiſe over. this C 
bolt, to raiſe any thing by force. | 1 tes, 
Cinguain. An antieat order of battle, to draw up five bat. othe 
talions ſo that they may make three lines, that is a van, main gen 
body, and body of re ſerve. Suppoſing the five battalions to Ha b. 
be in line, the 2d and 4th advance and form the van, the 3d hea 
falls back for the rear guard, or body of reſerve, the iſt and TT 


5th form the main body upon the ſame ground, Then eve- | Th 


ry battalion ought to have a ſquadion of horſe on its right, I bet 
and another on its left. Any number of regiments produced 
by the multiplication of the number 5, as 10, 15, 20, Kc. ov 
may be drawn up in the ſame manner. TE © 
Circumwallatien. A line, or trench, with a parapet, thrown ca 

up by the beſie gers, acannon-ſhot from the'place, encompai- 
ſing all their camp, to defend it againſt any army that may at- co 


tempt to relieve the place: ſo that the army beſieging lies be- 
tween the two lines of contravallation and circumvallation, WF 
the former againſt the befieged, and the latter againſt thole WW 2; 
that ſhall pretend to relieve them. The top of the line of cii- WM 
cumvallation is generally about ſeven feet deep, and about 12 WE 
feet broad. The parapet runs quite round the top of it, and 
at certain diſtances it is ſtrengthened with redoubts and {mall 
forts, The baſe of it is gene:ally about eight feet wide, tie 
height withinfide ſix, and on the outlide five, with a banquet 
of three feet wide, and one and a half high. The line of 
LS cir- 


8 icumvallation muſt never run along the foot of riſing 


a round, becauſe, if any enemy ſhall poſſeſs himſelf of the 


eight, he might plant cannon there, and command the line. 
Cadel. Is a fort with four, five, or fix baſtions, raiſed on 
ie moſt advantageoas ground about a city, the better to #4 
command it, and commonly divided from it by an e/planade, RX 
© {Wor open ſpace, the better to hinder the approach of any enemy. 1 
.o that the citadel deſends the inhabitants, # they continoe 
ie za their duty, and puniſhes them if they revolt. Beſiege s al- \ 
ways attack the city firſt, that, being maſters of it, they may 
'0 cover themſelves the better againſt the fire of the citadel, Þ} 
© Wilts having battions diſtinguiſhes it from a caſtle. Sometimes | 


© of the place. 8 


P" Witte citadel ſtands half within and half without the ramparts 
e. The beſt form for a citadel is a pentagon, a ſquare be- 


„ing too weak, and a hexagon too big. 7 

1 WW Clayes, Are the ſame we commonly call Hurdles, or Wat. '# 
, being made of ſtrong ſtakes, interwoven with oziers, or 
t- WE other ſmall pliable twigs, and the cloſer the better. They are 4 
in generally about five or fix feet long, and three, or three and 1 
to Wi a balf broad. The uſe of them is to cover lodgments over 
d bead, with much earth heaped on them to ſecure the men a= — | 
d gainſt the fire works, and ſtones thrown by the beſieged. q 


© Wt Tbey are alfo caſt into a ditch that has been drain'd, for the 


©; beſiegers to paſs over on them without Ong in the mud. 
5 To char the Trenches, To beat out thoſe that are to 


| guard them with a vigorous fally from the place beſieged 3 
to throw down the parapet, fill the trench, and nail he 
vun cannon, 1 1 cnet | | I 


. Clerk of the Ordnance. An officer that regiſters all orders. bh 


concerning the king's ordnance in the tower of London, j 
© WH Cie fre. See Rewerberation. J a 
9, Clout. Thin plates of iron nailed on that part of the 


ie axletree of a gun's carriage, which comes through the 
| have, through which the linſ- pin goes. 
2 Doch Guns, Vide To Nail. 


1d Clypeus or Clypeum. A ſhield or buckler. See Shield. 14 
ll Coffre. A depth ſunk in the bottom of a dry ditch, of 
© WW bout fix or ſeven feet wide, and the length of it the whole 
2 breadth of the ſaid ditch ſrom fide to fide. It is covered 
4 with joiſts, hurdles, and earth, rais'd two feet above the 


bot- 


# 


S 


bottom of the ditch ; which riſing ſerves inſtead of a para. 
pet, with loop boles in it: and this work being made at 
leiſure by the beſieged, ſerves to fire from on the beſiegers, 
when they attempt (o croſs the ditch, Its length dif. 
tinguiſhes the Core from the Caponnicre, which does not 
reach the whole breadth of the ditch; and it differs from 
the Traver/e and Gallery, in that theſe two are made by the 
beſiegers, and the Che by the beſieged. The beſtegers 
epaule, or cover themielves againſt the Ceres, by throwing 
up the earth on that fide on which the muſketeers in it fire. 
Coffre, is allo taken for the ſame as Caifen. Vide 
"Lv. 1 | 


Colonel. The commander in chief of a regiment, either 


| horſe, foot, cr dragouns, in England; but in France and 
Spain they call the Colonels of horſe Maitres de Camp. Co- 
lonels of foot take place, and command one another, ac- 
cording to the antiquity of their regiments, and not of their 
commiſſions ; but thoſe of horſe, on the contrary, acco:d- 
Ing to the Cate of their commiſſions, without ragard to the 
antiquity of the 1egimenis, Their poſts at the head of the 
regiments is three paces before the captains, Generals of 
horſe, foot, and dragoons are uſually colonels, whole au- 
thority extends particularly over each of their reſpective 
bodies. A colonel may lay an officer of his regiment in 
arreſt, but muſt acquaint the general with, it. He is not 
Euard. VC | | 
Colonel Lieutenant, He who commands a regiment of 
guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perſon of the 
firſt eminer.ce is colonel. _ | KEY COLE 
Colours. Include the banners, flags, enfigns, &c. of all 
kinds, borne in the army or fleet. See Flag, Standard, &c. 
| Column, The long file, or row of troops, or of the bag- 
gage of an army on its march. So, To march in a co- 
lumn,” or in a loag file, inſtead of making a large front. 
An army marches in one, two, three, or more columns, 
according as the ground will allow, and the chef gene:al 
ſees expedient, each column being led by a general officer. 
Combat, implies an engageinent or difference decided by 


1 Com- 


allowed a guard, but only a centinel from the quarter 


en 
Command, Word of command. The terms, uſed by 
off cers in exerciſe, or upon ſervice. 

Commanding Ground, A riſing ground which overlooks 
ny poſt, or ſtrong place. There are three forts of Co- 
mandiog Grounds, vx 
A Front Commanding Ground. A height oppoſite to the 4 
face of the poſt which plays upon its front. 9 


© 4 Reverſe Commanding Ground. An eminence, which | k 
| Plays upon the back of a poſt. | | 
An Enfilad: Commanding Ground, or Curtain Commanding {2 


e Micrmnd. A bigh place which with its ſhot ſcours all the 
length of a line. 

r WW Commiſary General of the Muſters, or Mufter Maſter Gene- 

d ral. He that takes account of the iran of every regiment, 

as often as the general pleaſes; reviews them, ſees the 


ien: 2259S) 
* . 2 . 1 « * * 
— * >, * . * 


oiſe be well mounted, and all the men well armed and ac- | 

c {Wcoutred, He receives and inſpects the muſter rolls, and : 

* {Ekowows exactly an army's ſtrength, 1 
e WW Commifary General of the Stores, An officer i in the artil⸗- 9 
e lex, who has the charge of all the ſtores, for which he is 1 
f FW :c-ountable to the office of ordnance. He is allowed an of 
- {W:fifant, clerks, and ay under him. 1 
e LCenmiſtary of the Horſe: An officer likewiſe of the artil· 1 


n lery, who has the inſpection of the artillery horſes, hav- 9 
t ing uader him a number of conductors of horſes for his 1 
r | aſh iſtants, 


Commiſſary General of P. 8 Has the charge of fur- 


fn hing the army with all ſorts of proviſions, and muſt be i; 
e ery vigilant and induſtrious, that they may never ſuffer 1 
| vant, | Hl 


l Commiſſion, The authority by which every officer acts by | 
Jus poſt, ſigned by the king, or by his general, if he be 
impowered. 
| Commiſion Officers. Vide Officers. 4 
Communication. See Line of Communication, 3 
, $ \ Company. A ſmall body of foot, the number never fix 
] „but generally from 50 to 80, commanded by a cap- Þ 
Ws who has under him a lieutenant and an enſign, and 
4 | {-metimes two ljieutenents. A company has uſually three bi 
ferjeants, three corporals, and two drums. In the guards bl 
de companies conſiſt of 80 men each. eh | "a 
| thirds 1 


SY 


—_— 
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Eon 


thirds of the company were armed with muſkets, and the 
reſt with pikes. 

There are thirteen companies to conſtitute a battalion, 
one of which is always grenadiers, and poſted on the right: 
next them ſtand the eldeſt company, and on the left the ſe- 
cond: : the youngeſt one being always poſted in the centre, 

Jndepentlent Company, or Irregular C ompany. That which 
is not 1ycorporated in a regiment. 154 

Complement of the Curtin, Is that part of the i interior fide 
which ferms the demigor ge. See Curtain. 

Complement of the Line of Deſence, is the remainder of the 
line of defence, after the angle of the flank is taken off, 

Conductors. Are aſſiſtants given to the comiſſary of the 
Gores, to receive or deliver out ſtores to the army, to at- 
tend at the magazines by turns, when in garriſon, and to 
look after the ammunition waggons when in the feels, 
'Taey deli er their accounts to the commiſſary, and are im- 
mediately under his command. 

Contramure. A wall built before another partition wall 
to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it may receive no damage from the 
adjacent buildings. See Wall, Rampart, 0 

Contrawal/ation. A trench guarded with a parapet, 
which the befiegers cover themſelves with, next the place 
beſieged, to defend them agaiaſt the ſallies of the garriſon : 
ſo that the army, forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of 
circumvallation and contravallation. This ling is carried 
on without muſket ſhot of he town, and ſometimes goes 
quite round it, .ſometimes not, according as the general 
ſees occaſion. It ſhould be made in the fame manner as 
the line of circumvallation. Which word ſee. 

Contre Queue A Yronde, or Counter Swalleww's Tail, An 
outwork in the form of a ſingle Jenaille, wider next the 
place, that is, at the gorge, than at the head, or next the 
campaign; which is the contrary to the Qzeu⁰ι, d Hronde, or 
Swallow's Tail, this being the wideſt at the head. The 
ſides of the Contre Queuẽ are not fo well flanked from the 


place as. thoſe of the Queuꝰ d'Yronde, or Cones Tail, and 
therefore 1: is not ſo good. 


Contribution. An impoſition, or tax, paid by all 5 
tier countries, to redeem themſelves from being plundered 


and deſtroyed by the enemy. 5 
on- 
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| Converſion. A military motion, which turns the front 
of a battalion where the flank, was, when the flank is 
attacked. « 

As this may often be the caſe in action, this motion is 
accounted a moſt uſeful and neceflary one, See the article 
Duarter-wheeling, 

Conwey,” A body of men that is a guard or ſecurity in 


conveying through a dangerous paſs. A ſupply of men, 
money, ammunition, and proviſions, conveyed into a 


town, or to an army. The body of men likewiſe that 
marches to ſecure any thing from the enemy is called a 
convoy, 

Copper- Boats. Vid e Bridge, 

Corbeilles, Vide Baſhets. 

| Cordeau. A line divided into fachoms, feet, Kc. to 
mark outworks on the ground, uſed by engineers. 

Cerdon. A row of ſtones made round on the outhide, 
and ſet between the wall of the fortreſs, which lies aſlope, 
and the parapet which ſtands perpendicular, after ſuch 
a manner, that this difference may not be offenſive to the 
eye: whence the cordons ſerve only as an ornament, rang- 
ing round about the place, being only uſed in fortification 
of ſtone-work. For in thoſe made with earth, wwe void 
ſpace 1s filled up with pointed ſtakes. 

Coridor. Vide Covert-way. 


Cornet, The third commiſſion officer belonging to every 
troop of horſe, ſubordinate to the captain and lieutenant, 


equivalent to the enſign among the foot. His principal 


duty is to carry the ſtandard, near the middle of the firſt 


rank of the ſquadron. 


This is a very honourable poſt: he commands in the ab- 


ſence of the lieutenant. 


Corniſb-ring of a gun. The next rig from the muzzle 
backwards, 


Corporal An inferior officer of foot, under a ſerjeant, | 


who has charge of one of the diviſions of a company, places 
and relieves centinels, and keeps good order in the Corps 


de Garde, He receives the word of the inferior rounds that 


paſs by his Corps de Garde, Every company, if ſmall, has 
uſually three corporals ; 3 but more, if numerous, 


2 


Ces. 


c Oo u & 
Corps de Garde. A poſt ſomerimes under covert, ad mi 
forties i in the open air, to receive a number of men vio ha 
are relieved from time to time, to watch in their turns {| 
the ſecurity of ſome more conſiderable poſt. This word 
| Corps de Garde, does not only ſigaify the poſt, but the ma 
| In it. N YN 
Corps de Battaille, The main body of an army drawn Th 
for battle, whereof the firſt line is called the Van, the fe. 
cond the Corpes de Battaille or Main Battaille, and the third 
the 8 de Reſerve, Body of Rejer Ve, or Rear Guard. Vide I 
Batt ; 
Co ps de Reſerve, Vide Line of Battle, and Rear Guard, 
C:r/elet, A little cuiraſs; or, according to others, :n 
armour or coat made to cover the whole body, antient!y 
Vorn by the pikemen, uſually placed in the front and flank; 
of the battle, for the better reſiſting the enemy's aſſau 0 
and gvarding the ſoldiers placed behind them. 
Covert-way. In French, Chemin, Covert, or Coridir. l 
ſpace of ground level with the field, upon the edge of th: 
ditch, three or four fathoms wide, and covered with a part 
pet, or bieaſt-work, running all round the moat, and ſlop- 
ing gently towards the campaign. It has alſo a foot bank 
or banquet. One of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege is to 
make a lodgmeut on the Covert-way, becauſe generally the 
beſieged palliſadoe is along the middle, and undermine i 


on all ſides. This is commonly called the Counter-ſcrap, te 
becauſe it is on the edge of it. The ſlope is called the gli WW te 
cis. The parapet of a Covert-wway is about fix feet high, WW at 
and forms a ſaillant angle before the curtain, which ſerve BY) 
for a place of arms. | of 
Council of war, An aſſembly of the principal officers o | A 
the army or fleet, occaſionally called by the general or ad, V 
miral, to concert meaſures for their conduct with regard to ir 
to ſieges, retreats, engagements, &c. &c. | 
Counter Approaches, Lines or trenches carried on by th? W 
beſieged, when they come out to attack the lines of the be- © 
ſiegers in form, or prevent approaches. See Counter * 
Trenches, n 
Line of Counter Approaches. A trench which the beſieged W © 


make from their covered way to the right and left of the a. it 
tacks, in order to our the enemies works, The * 
mu 


diſmoent the guns. 


TH vv 
maſt be perfectly enfiladed from the covered way and the 
half moon, that it may be of no ſervice to the enemy, in 
caſe he gets poſſeſſion of it. 8 | 2 
Counter Brea ſt-auort. See Fauſſe Braye. 
Counter Forts. Spurs or buttreſſes, ſerving as props to a 


4 wall ſubject to bulge or be thrown down. 


Counter Battery. A battery that plays upon another, to 


Counter Guaras, in French Contre Guard, or Envelope. A 


ſmall rampart, with a parapet and ditch, to cover ſome 
part of the body of the place. There are Counter Guards 


of ſeveral ſhapes, and differently ſituated. Thoſe raiſed 
before the point of a baftion conſiſt of two faces, makin 
an angle ſaillant, and parallel to the faces of the baſtion. 


Thoſe which cover one of che faces of the baſtion, are ſhap- 


ed like a demi-baſtion, with'a parapet upon the face and 
capital, but none on the flank, which muſt be open and ex- 
poſed to the fire of the place, This name of Counter Guard 
is not ſo much in uſe at preſent among the engineers, Who 
call it uſually an Ende pe. | OT | 8 
Counter Line. Vide Contravallaticu. | EG 
Counter-march, When the files countermarch, it change? 


the face, or front, of the battalion ; and when ranks coun- 


termarch, it is exchanging the wings of the batalion. The 
files countermarch to bring thoſe hat are in the front to the 
rear, which is proper when a battalion 1s charged in the 


rear, and the commander would have the file leaders, who 


are generally choſen men, and take the place of bringers ups 
The ranks countermarch, when it is required that one wing 
of the battalion ſhould exchange its ground with the other. 
An army countermarches to dilappoint or amuſe an enemy, 
„hen going ſuddenly to any project. It alſo ſignifies return» 
ing 0: maching back again. | 


Conatermine. A well, or hole, ſunk in the ground, from 


Which a gallery or branch runs out under ground, to ſeek 


cut the encmy?s mine, and diſappoi t it. The word is alſo 


uied geo the beſiegers nave paſſed the fort, and put the 
Mer to the foot of the rampait. Theſe countermines are 


it is attacked, | 


Counter 
5 | 


£1127 made when the baſtion is raiſed, or afterwards when 


r N 
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Countermare. A wall built cloſe to another, that it may 


over the helmet, in manner of a comb, or tuft of a cock, 
deriving its name from Cxiſta, a cock's comb. It is for the 
molt part compoſed of feathers, or hair of horſes tails or 


Croats, Properly the people of Croatia: but in France 


there is a regiment of horſe ſo called, becauſe at firſt they 


not receive any damage from the contiguous buildings. . tle 
Counter-Round, A body of officers going to inſpeR thy ſhe oft 
rounds, | | | Jo 1 Pando: 
Counterſcarpe. Ts properly the exterior 7alus, or {lope d Cre 
the ditch, on the farther fide from the place, and facing „ ane 
it. But ty this name is commonly meant the Co vert. aua pled a 
and Glacis, and in this ſenſe, it is ſaid the enemy, * attacked | C 
the Counterſcrape, or lodged: themſelves on the Counter. Gro 
ſcarpe.“ | „ . 3 1 ork 
Counterſcarpe, Ditch of the Ciunterſcarpe. Vide Ava! of 
Fofje. habe | geld, 
Counter Savalloww's Tail. See Contre Queuc d' Nronde. Enie 
Counter Trenches, "Trenches caſt up againſt the beſieger, chews 
which conſequently have their parapet towards them, and [rot 
are enfiladed from ſeveral parts of the place, to hinder the j es 
enemy from making uſe of them, when they are maiters of Wk Cro 
them. But care muſt be taken that they be not enfiladed, n 
or commanded by any eminence poſſeſſed by the enemy, Ap 
See 4jpreaches. „ e Ip: t. 
Counter Vallation. A ditch made round a beſieged plate, in 

to prevent the garriſon ſrom making ſallies, See Contra: 19h 
 eallation. _ ts orſes 
| Counter-Working, The raiſing of works to oppoſe thoſe i 1 

of the enemy e Ze fore 
Court Marlial. A court appointed for the puniſhing 0!- 40 
fences in officers, ſoldiers, &c. the power of which is regu- bo 
lated by the mutiny bill. Gal 
Courtain or Curtin. See Curtin, | bie 
Cradle. That part of a croſs-bow where the bullet i: * 
put. 1 N 5 | e Cui 
Creſt. The top part of the armour for the head, mounting ite 


commande upon deſperate ſervices ; 


were of that nation, though now they are all French, as are 
thoſe they ſtill call the Scorch Gendarmes, Theſe Croat: are 
and therefore in a 

battle 


. 

bittle they are poſted on the wings, a little advanced before 

pe other Iquadtons, upon the line with the dragoons. See 

Pandours. 

| Cro/s-bar-/hot, A bullet with an iron bar paſſing through 

t, and ſtanding fix or eight inches out at both ſides: it is 

yſed at ſea, for deſtroying the enemy 's riggiog. 

| Croſs-Battery. See Battery 

| Crown Work, In F xn" Ouvrage 4 Couronne, An out- 
Vork that takes up more ground than any other, It is made 
bp of a large gorge, and two ſides terminating towards the 
geld, in two demi baſtions, each of which is joined by a 
articular curtain to a whole baſtion, that is at the head of 
de work. Crown works are made to cover ſome large ſpot 

ground, to ſecure ſome eminence, or to defend the bead h 
N 'T camp that fs intrenched. | 
* Crovugfeet, Caltrops, or Chauſſe-trapes, Machines of iron, 

aving four points, each about three or four inches long, 
p made, that whatever way they fall there is ſtill a point 
Ip: they are thrown upon breeches or in paſſes, to incom- 
polate the cavalry, that they may not approach without 

eat difficulty ; the point that ſticks up running into the 
orſes feet, and laming them. 

| Crowned Horn-work, A horn-work with a crown-work 

fore it. See Crowwn-work. 

| 4 Cube, A general mathematical term, ſignifying a ſo- 

body, every way ſquare. 

| Cubical, The body that is ſo ſolid and ſquare: as a 


ubicai Foot, that is, a foot 888 every "ey of any fub- 
ance, 


lite, well-hammered, ſerving to cover the body, from 


Wb, eneck to the girdle, both before and behind. 
: a | Cuiraſſi, zers, Horſe that wear armour, as back, breaſt, 


id head-pieces. Moſt of the German cavzlry are Cairaſ- 
ers, as are alſo ſome of the French; but we have had 
be in England ſince the revolution. | 
Culverin of the leaſt ſize. A gun five inches diameter in 


12 e bore, 40 olb. weight, takes a charge of ten pounds of 
ate {47s and carries a ball four inches and fix eights dia- 
7 (lar, and 16 pounds weight. Its random 'ſhot is 180 


Aces. | | 
D- | Cul 


Cuiraſſe. A piece of defenſive armour, made of iron 


prevent the inhabitants being plundered and ill- treated by 


. 
Culverin Ordinary. Is five inches two eighths diameter 
In the bore, 4500 pourds weight, takes 11 pounds 6 
Ounces Charge of powder, and carries a ball 5 inches dia. 
meter, and 18 pounds weight. | 
Culwerin of the largeſt ſi ze, is 5 inches 4 eights diameter 
in the bore, 4800lb. weight, takes a charge of 12 pounds 
8 ounces of powder, and carries a ſhot 5 inches and: 
eighths diameter, and zolb. weight. This and the laſt are 
£00d battering cannon, but too heavy for held ſervice, | 
Cunette or Cuvette, See Cuvette. 
_ Curfezy or Courftau. A ſignal given in cities, taken in 
war, &c. to the inhabitants to go to bed, introduced to 


- 
A 


the ſoldiers in their debaucheries, 
Curtin, That part of the wall, or rampart, that lies be. 
tween the flanks of two baſtions, bordered with a parapet; 
feet high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon the 
covered way, and into the moat. As it is the belt defend. 
ed of any part of the rampart, beſiegers ſeldom cairy or 
their attacks againſt it, becauſe it is the beſt flanked of ary 
part, but on the laces of the baſtions, which are defendel 
bat by one flank. | 

_ Cutting off: Vide Retrenchments. 

Cuvette or Cuneite. A deeper trench cut along the 
middle of the dry ditch, and generally carried down 'il 
there be water to fill it. This is a ditch within a ditch, 
and rans all the length of it, the better to keep off the ere. 
my. The breadth of it ought to be 18 or 20 feet. I. ü 
good to prevent the beſiegers mining. 

Cylinder. Concave Cylinder. of a gun, all the hoiloi 
tengrh of a piece, or the bore. _ ; 

Charged Cylinder. The chamber, or that part wich ie. 
ceives the charge of powder and ſhot. 

Vacant Cylinder. That part of the hollow which remain 
empty when the gun 15 charged. 


n ak 5 
N D 
E I\ZCAGON. A polypon figure that has ten ſides and 
r D as many angles, capable of being fortified with ten 
ls baꝛſtions. 1 ads 25 
2 To Decamp. To raiſe the camp, to break up from the 


1 place where the army lay encamped, and march away. | 
| Decamping, is the marching of an army from the ground 
© where it before lay encamped. See Camp. 
Defence. Line of Defence, Vide Line. : 
Defence of a Place. All thoſe parts of a fortification that 
© flank other parts, as the Parapets, Caxtemattes, or Fauſſe 
| Brazes, which face and defend thoſe poſts that are oppoſite 
be. to them. It is almoſt impoſſible to fix the miner to the 
et; face of a baſtion, *tiil the defences of the oppoſite baſtion 
the are ruined ; that is, *till the parapet of its flank is beaten 
end- down, and the cannon in all parts, that can fire upon that 
on face which is attacked, are diſmounted, e 

af To be in a poſture of D. fence, is to be ready and provided 
1ded Wi to oppoſe an enemy. As Our redoubt is in a good poſ- 


| ture of defence;' that is, the work of it is finithed, and 


it can oppoſe an enemy. 


the | Defile. A narrow paſs, or way, where troops cannot 

ul march but by making a ſmall front, and therefore are 

lich, Wi forced to file off, which gives the enemy an opportunity of 

10 charging them more advantageouſly, becauſe the rear can - 
1 n 


not come up to relieve the front. | 


|- To D file, Is to reduce an army to a ſmall front, to march 
through ſuch a narrow paſſage, | ; 


uy, it is ſo often uſed in fortification, that it will not be im- 
proper to declare it is a ſmall part of an arch of a circle, 
| whereof every circle contains 360, which ſerve to meaſure 
| the content of the angle. So we fay an angle is of 20, of 
50, or of 70 degrees, or more. Vide Argle, | 
Demi Baſtion. Vide Baſtion, nee SES 
Demi Cannon loweſt, A great gun that carries a ball of 
| | 30'b, weight, and 6 inches diameter. Its charge of pow- 
D b- | der 14lb. It ſhoots point blank 156 paces. The weight 
of it 5400lb, the length 10 * feet. The diameter of 
: 2 the 


Degree hough this term properly belongs to geome- 


2 8 
the bore 6 inches, two 8 parts. Carries point blank 156 
;Paces. , 8 3 
Demi Cannon Ordinary. A great gun 6 inches 4 eight, 
diameter in the bore, 12 or 13 feet long, weighs 5600lb, 
takes a charge of 17 pounds 8 ounces of powder, carries a 
ſhot 6 inches 1 ſixth diameter, and 321b. weight, and car. 


ies point-blank 162 paces. 


Demi Cannon of the greateſi fe. A gun 6 feet, 6 eight 
Parts diameter in the bore, from 12 to 14 feet long, Gocolb. 
weight; takes a charge of 181b. of powder; carries a ball 
6 inches 5 eights diameter, and 36lb. weight. This piece 
ſhoots point- blank 180 paces, DEED 
Demi Culwerin of the loweſt fe. A gun 4 inches 2 

eighths diameter in the bore, 8 or ꝙ feet long, 2000lb, 
weight ; takes a charge of 6 pound 4 ounces 1n powder, 
carries a ball 4 inches diameter and glb, weight, and ſhoots 
Point- blank 174 paces. Tye T2 
Demi Culverin Ordinary. A gun 4 inches 4 eighth 
diameter in the bore, 9 feet long, zyoolb weight, charg- 
ed with 7 pound 4 ounces of powder; carries a ball 4 inch. 
es 2 eighths diameter, and 10 pounds 11 ounces weight, 
It ſhoots point-blank 175 pace. - 


Demi Culwerin elder ſort. | 


A gun 4 inches and 6 eights 

diameter in the bore, ten feet in length, zoco pounds 

weight, charged with 8 pound 8 ounces of powder, and 

carries a ball 4 inches 4 eighths diameter, and 12 pounds 

II ounces weight. Its point-blank ſbot 178 paces, The 
Demi Culverias are very good field pieces. 

Demi Gorge, Halt the gorge, or entrance into the bal- 
tion, not taken directly from angle to angle where the ba- 
tion joins to the curtin, but from the angle of the flank to 
the centre of the baſtion, or angle the two curtins would make, 
were they protracted to meet in the baſtion, That part of 
the polygon which remains after the flank is raiſed, and 
goes from the curtin to the angle of the poly gon. Vide Gorge, 

Demi line, Half Moon. An out- wok confilting of two 
faces and two little flanks, frequently built before the 
angle of a baſtion, and ſometimes alſo before the curtin, 
though now much diſuſed. | 
Depth of a Squadron or Battalicn, The number of men 
there is in a file, That of a ſquadron there is always Wy 

| an 


; . 

I and that of a battalion generally fix. So we ſay, the bar 

talion is drawa up fix deep, or five deep. 

| Deſcents. The holes, vaults, and hollow places made 

dy undermining the ground, 

| Defeents into the ditch, Trenches or gats made by way 
of Sappe. in the ground of the counterſcarpe, under the Co- 

dert way, and covered with madriers, that is, planks, or 
J ich Clays, that 15, hurdles cloſe bound together, and well 


ce perficies of the water, and then the ditch is filled with 
IF faggo's fait bound and covered with earth. In dry ditches 


2 the Sappe is carried down to the bottom, and they make 
lb may in it, either to lodge themſelves, or ſecure the : 


miner. 


the ment to another. A deſerter is, by the articles or war 
ug puniſhable by death, and, after conviction is, if in camp, 
Uh | hanged at the head of the regiment he deſerted from, with, 


b. his crime writ on his breaſt; and ſuffered to hang till che 


| army leave that camp, for a terror to others. 


| from the body of the place, as demi- lines, rave-lines, bal- 
| tions, &C, 


"i Daachment. A. number of men drawn out of one or 
Tie more greater bodies; either to mount guards, make an at- 
| tack, ſcour the country, or other ſervice. Sometimes a 
bal ching army is made up of detachments inſtead of whole 

al. tegiments. A detachment of 2 or 3000 men is a command 
+ 19 | for a brigadier; eight hundred for a colonel; 4 or 500 for 
5 | alieutenant-colonel, A captain never marches on a detach-, 
4 ment with leſs than 50 men; a lieutenant, enſign, and 
and two ſerjeants. A lieutenant is allowed 30, and a ſerjeant 
urge £10 or 12 men. Detachments are ſometimes made of entire 
* (90 i | {quadrons and battalions. | 
"oh Diagonal, A right line drawn acroſs a quadrangular fl 
ers gure flom one angle to another, by ſome called a diameter, 


and by others the diameter of the figure. 


met | To Diſmount, The vulgar and general meaning is to 
Fo unhorſe, as, to diſmount cavalry: but, 


and | | D 3 1 85 | 8 72 


b. loaded with earth, to ſecure them againſt fre, In ditches 
11 that ate full of water, the deſcent is made even to the ſu- 


als 5 Deſerter. A. ſoldier that runs away to the enemy, or ; 
IE that quits the ſervice without leave, or runs from-one regi- 


Detached Pieces, are ſuch out-works as are at a diſtancs 


_ 


- To Diſmount Cannon, is to throw them off the carriage, 
break theſe, and render them unfit for ſervice. | 


* Diſtdart, To diſpart a cannon, is to ſet a mark on the 
muzzle ring to be of an equal height, or level with the 
baſe ring; fo that a line drawn between them ſhall be parallel 
to the ax1s of the concave cylinder, for the gunner to take 
aim by it at the mark he is to ſhoot; for the bore and thi 
being parallel, the aim taken by it muſt be true. This 
line is called 2% diſpart of a gun, and is found by a pair 
of calliber compaſſes, The common way of doing this, 
is to take the two diameters of the baſe-ring, and of the 
place where the diſpzrt is to ſtand, and divide the differ. 
ence between them into two equal parts, one of which 
will be the length of the diſpart, which is ſet on the gui 
with wax or pitch, or faſtened the:e with a piece of twine 
or marlin. By means of an inſlrument it may be done 
„ 50509 3 en ny 
' Diftance of ihe Baſtivns, is the fite of the exterior poly 
gon. See Polygon. : | 33 ES: 
Dich. Vide Meat. | . 
Dich of the Counterſearp. Vide Avant Foe. 
Diverſion. 1s when an enemy is attacked in one place 
where they are weak and anprovided; in order to draw off 
their forces from another place, where they have made, or 
intended to make, an irruption. Thus the Romans had no 
other Way in their Power of driving Hannibal out of Italy, 
bat by milking à diverfion in attacking Carthage. 
Did ifi of a Battalion, The ſeveral parcels into which 
# battalion is divided in marching, conſiſting generally of 
about fix files each, and led by the Heutenants and enſ ns, 
the captains marching in the front and rear. The diviſions 
e 
Doacagon. A figure that has twelve fides, and as many 
Ingles, capable of beiüg fortified with the ſame number 
of baſtions. e ee e 
Donjon, is a place of retreat, to capitulate with more 
Advantage, in cafe of neceſſity. ef 
Deſer. A be ſket of a peculiar form, flat on one fide, fot 
the men to carry earth in upon their backs. 
Double Baſtion. See Baflion, 
Double Tenaille, Vide Tenaillt, 
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one, according as the word of command expreſſes it. 
Double your ranks, is for the ſecond, fourth, and fixth 
Franks to march into the ficit, third and fifth; ſo that of 
E fix ranks they make but three, leaving double the interval 
© there was between them before; which is not ſo when they 
E Double by half files, becauſe then three ranks ſtand together, 
and the three others come up to double them; that is, the 
E firſt, ſecond and third, are doubled by the fourth, fifth 
and fixth, or the contrary. Double your files, is for every 
other file to march into that which is next to it on the right 
or left, as the word of command directs, and then the fix 
t ranks are turned into twelve, the men {landing twelve deep, 


A 


'D 


To Double, To put two ranks into one, or two files into 


R 


As 


and the d ſtance between the files is double what it was before. 


| Dragoons, Mauſqueteers mounted, who ſerve ſometimes 
on foot, and ſometimes on horſeback ; being always ready 
| upon any thing that requires expedition, as being abls to 
| keep pace with the horſe, and do the ſervice of foot. 
battle, or upon attacks, they are commonly the enfans per- 
dus, of forlorn hope, being the firſt that fall on. 


la 


la the 
lield they encamp either at the head of the army, or on the 


| wings, to cover the others, and be the firſt at their arms, 


They are divided into brigades, as the cavalry, and each 


regiment into troops, each troop having a Captain, lieute- 


> 


nan', cornet, quarter maſter, two ſerjeants, three corpo- 
rals, and two drums, 


any expedition that requires diſpatch, as they can keep 


pace with the cavalry, and do the duty of infantry: they 
encamp generally on the wings of the army, or at the paſ- 


ſes leading to the camp ; and ſometimes they are brought 
to cover the generals quarters: they do duty on the gene- 
rals of horſe and dragoons, and march in the front and 
rear of the army, Their martial muſic is drums, and 
ſometimes baſſoons and hautboys. 


Drau gh. hoo ls, are large hooks of iron, fixed on the 


cheeks of a cannon-carriage, two on each ſide, one near 
the trunnion hole, and the other at the train, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of fote and hind draught-hooks. Large guns 


have draught-hooks near the middle tranſum, to which are 
fixed the chains that ſerve to keep the ſhafts of the limbers 


on a march. The fore and hind hooks are uſed for draw- 


They are very uſeful on 


ing 


35 : 
7 dana ee tons 
eres 


| 5 K -Y 
ing a gun backwards or forwards by men with ſtrong roper, 
called draught-ropes, fixed to theſe hooks. i 

Draau- bridge. A bridge made after the manner of: 
Poor, to draw up or let down, as occaſion ſerves, before 
the gate of a town or caſtle. It may be made after ſeveral 
different ways, but the moſt common are made with ply. 
ers, twice the length of the gate, and a foot diameter, 
The inner ſquare is traverſed with a croſs which ſerves for 
| a Counter polite ; and the chains which hang from the es. 
tremities of the plyers to lift up or let down the bridge, are 

of iron or braſs, 25 | | | 

Drain, A trench cut to draw the water out of a moat, 
As ſoon as the moat is drained, they caſt into it a claye, 
covered with earth, or bundles of ruſhes with planks on 
them, to make a paſſage over the mad, _ | 

Droit Attacks, Vide Attacks. 8 

Drum. A military muſical inſtrument in form of a cylin- 
der, hollow within, and covered at the ends with vellum, 
which is ſtretched or ſlackened at pleaſure by the means of 
fmall cords and fliding knots, It is beat with ſticks, but 
ey are commonly of hard wood. Some drums are of 
ws 8 3 : 
Kettle Drums, are compoſed of two large baſons of cop- 
per or braſs, rounded in the bottom, and covered with 
vellum or goat's ſkin, which is kept faſt by a circle of iron, 


and ſeveral holes, faitened to the body of the drum, anda 


like number of ſcrews to {crew up and down. They are 
much uſed among the horſe. F 
Drum, or Drummer. The man that beats the drum, 
which is done after ſeveral manners, either to give notice 
to the troops what they are to do, or to demand liberty to 
make ſome propoſals to an enemy. Every regiment of 
foot has a drum major, who command all the reſt, and 
every company has two, three, or four drums, as the men 
are in number. To beat the general, is to give notice to 
the forces that they are to march. To beat the aſſemb) or 
troop, is to order the men to repair to their colours. To 
beat the march, is to command them to move. To beat 
the tat- too, is to order all to retire to their quarters. To 
beat the reville, at break of day, is to warn the folders to 
riſe, and the centinels to forbear challenging, and gl is 
| 1 e $56" E 
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| leave to come out of quarters. To beat the charge, is a 
| fignal'to fall upon the enemy. To bear a retreat, is a ſig- 
pal to draw off from the enemy. To beat to arms, is for 
| ſoldiers that are diſperſed to repair to them, To beat a 
| call, is to advertiſe the ſoldiers to ſtand to their arms. 'To 
| beat an alarm, is to give notice of ſudden danger, that all 
may be in readineſs, To beat à parley, or chamade, is a 
| ſignal to demand ſome conference with the enemy, When 
| a battalion is drawn up, the drums are on the flanks; and 
| when it marches by diviſions, or ſubdiviſions, they march 
| between them. 5 9 . 


C | 


Dry Moat. See Moat, | | | . 
Duledge. A peg of wood which joins the ends of the fix 


| fellows that form the round of the wheel of a gun-car- 
riage. The plate of iron on the outſide of the wheel, 
| which ſtrengthens the joint, is called the duledge- plate. 


Dungeon, or Donjon. See Donjon. Ws 
Duty. The exerciſe of thoſe functions that belong to a: 


ſoldier; yet with this nice diſtiction however, that duty is 
counted the mounting guard, and the like, where there is 


| not an enemy directly to be engaged; ſor when they march 
[to meet the enemy, it is called going upon ſervice, 


ART H Bags. . Vide Canvas Bags. | 

1 Fcharpe. To batter en Echarpe, is to batter obliquely - 
or fideways Vide Battery, | 
Echagueite, Vide Gueritte. | 3 
Elder Battalion, or Officer. A battalion is counted elder 


than another by the time fince it was raiſed, See more of # 


this under the word Sentoriiy. 5 „ 
Elevation, angle of. That comprehended between the 
horizon and the line of direction of a cannon or mortar; : 


or it is that which the chaſe of a piece, or the axis of its 


bollow cylinder, makes with the plane of the horizon. 


En 


CV 
Enubraxutel. The gaps, cuts, or loop-holes, lefe oprn 
in a parapet for the cannon to fire through. The uſu 
diſtance between the Embrazures is generally 12 feet, fer 
the conveniency of the gunner, and that the parapet may 
not be too' much weakened. Every Embrazure is three 
feet above the platform next to the cannon, and a foot and 
a half next the campaign, to ſink the muzzle, and play 
low. Each of them is about three feet wide within, and 
about fix or ſeven without, for the conveniency of traveiſ 
ing the guns. See Battery, „ 
Eminence, or Height. A riſing ground that overlooks, 
and commands the low places about it. Such places with. 
in cannon ſhot of a fort, are a great advantage; for if the 
beſiegers become maſters of them, they can, from thence, 
e . ˙ i N 
- Empattement, The ſame as Talus, which ſee, 
Encampment, The pitching of a camp, See Camp. 
_ Enceinte, The wall or rampart which ſurrounds a place; 
ſometimes compoſed of baſtions and curtins, either faced 
with brick or ſtone, or only made of earth ; ſometimes only 
| _— by round or ſquare towers, which is called a Roar 
 Enfans perdus. Men detached from ſeveral regiments, 
or otherwiſe appointed to give the firſt onſet in battle, ot 
an attack upon the counterſcarp, or the breach of a place 
beſieged; fo called becauſe of the imminent danger they 
are expoſed to. In England they are commonly called, 
the Forlorn Hape. 5 7 | 
Enfilade, The ſituation of a poſt, which can diſcover 
and ſcour all the length of a ſtrait line, which, by that 
means is rendered almoſt defenceleſs. 
To Enjfile, or Enfilade the curtin or rampart. To ſweep 
the whole length of it with the ſhot. In conducting the 
approaches of a ſiege, care muſt be taken that they be not 
enfilade from the works of the place; but that they be 
carried on with windings and turnings up to the placis, and 
then ſtrait forwards, being ſunk deep in the ground, ane 
covered dver head. 8 
Engineer, An able expert man, who, by a perſect know 


ledge in mathematicks, delineates upon paper, or marks up 
on the ground, all forts of forts, and other works pops 


| for offence and defence. He ſhould thoroughly underſtand 

| the mathematics and fortification, ſo as to diſcover the de- 
| ſects of a place, and to find a remedy proper for them; 

| and alſo how to make an attack upon, as well as to de fend, 

| the place. Engineers are extremely neceſſary, It is requl- 

| ſite that they ſhould be brave as well as ingenious. When 

| engaged at a ſiege, it is their duty to ſurvey very narrow-- 

| 1y the place, and make their report to the general, what 

| part they judge the weakeſt, and where approaches may be 

| mide withthe moſt ſucceſs. Their buſineſs is alſo to delin- 


1 


eate the lines of circumvallation and contravallation, tak- 
ing all the advantages of the ground ; to mark out the 
trenches, places of arms, batteries and lodgements; taking 
care that none of their works be flanked or diſcovered from 
the place. After making a faithful report to the general 
of what is doing, it is the Engineers duty to require a ſuf- 
ficient number of workmen and utenſils, and whatever 
elſe is nect ſſaf x. 5 CREE 
Enneagon. A figure 
angles, capable of being fortified with the ſame number of 
baſtions. „ 3 FFF 
Enſign. The officer that carries the colours among the 
foot, and is the loweſt commiſſion officer in the company, 


being ſubordinate to the captain and lieutenant. It is a 


very honourable and proper poſt for a young gentleman, at 


his firſt coming into the army. He has the charge of the 


Enfign in battle, and is to die rather than loſe his colours. 
If he be killed, the captain is to take them in his ſtead. 


Envelope. A work of earth raiſed ſometimes in the 
ditch of a place, ſometimes like a plain parapet, and 


ſometimes like a ſmall rampart with a parapet to it. En- 


velopes are generally made, when weak places are covered 


only with bare lines, and either they cannot, or will not 
ſtretch ont towards the campeign with half moons, horn- 
works, tenailles, or the like works which require much 
ground. The Envelopes in a ditch are ſometimes called 


Silons, Contre, Gardes, Conſerves, or Lunettes, See Silon, 


Contre, Garde, Lanettes, Guns: SEES 
_ Epaule, the ſhoulder of a baſtion, The ſpace contained: 


by the angle, made by the union of the face and flank; 
1 5 N D 6 whence: 


that has nine fides, and as many 


ES A 

Wbence that angle is called, the Angle of the Epaule, o 
YOM co HOLY 34.1 1 | 

Eßpaulment, A work to cover aſide, or ſide-ways, made 
either of earth thrown up, of bags of earth, of pabiong, 
or of faſcines and earth. The Epaulments of the place; 
of arms for the cavalry, behind the trenches, are generally 


only of faſcines and earth. 5 c 
Epauiment, is allo taken for a Demi Baſtion. Vide i 


Baſtion. KIEL 3 55 
Epaulment, or Square Orillon. A maſs of earth almoſt 
ſquare, and faced or lined with a wall, to cover the can. 
non of a Cazematie. Vide Orillon, 
Eptagon. See Heptagon. 1 
Egquilateral. A figure that has all its ſides equal. 
Ecalade. Vide Scalade, 
Earp. Vide Scarp. 

Eſcort. The fame as Convoy, 5 
E ſceuade. Generally is the third part of a company of 
foot, ſo divided for mounting of guards, and relieving 
one another: equivalent to a brigade of horſe. _ 
aule and Eppaulement. The ſame as Epaule and Epaul- 
nent, __ os | „ 
Eſplanade. It properly fignifies the floping of the para- 
pet of the covert way towards the campaign, and is there- 
fore the ſame as the glacis of the counterſcarp; but begins | 
to be antiquated in that ſenſe, and is now only taken for 
the empty ſpace between the glacis of a citadel, and the 
firſt hoyſes of a town, commonly called the place of arms. 
Efoile. Vide Star Redoubt. | Wo: 


Etappe. An allowance of proviſions and forage, for 


ſoldiers in their march through a kingdom, to or from 
winter quarters. | PEE 6 
FEtappier. One that contracts with a country, or terri. 
tory, for furniſhing troops in their march with proviſions, 
and forage. The Etappiers are to deliver the Etappe to 
the majors of horſe, or foot, and in their abſence to the 
quarte r- maſters of each troop of horſe, or ſerjeants of the 


company of foot, They are forbid giving ſoldiers their 


Zrappe in money. Sometimes the Erappiers and officers 
compound for a ſum of money, and oblige the ſoldiers 5 
Te” e * make 


make two days march into one; which is great harraſſing 
of men and horſes, and a notorions fraud. | 

| Ewolutions. The motions made by a body of men in 
| changing their poſture, or form of drawing up, to make 
| good the ground or poſt they are on, or poſſeſs themſelves 
of another, that they may either attack the enemy, or re- 
| ceive his onſet more advantageouſly. The Evolutions are 


| doubling of ranks or files, counter marches, and awheelings,—- 


| A battalion doubles the ranks when attacked in front and 


| rear, to prevent its being flanked or ſurrounded ; for then 
| a battalion fights with a longer front: the files are doubled 
either to accommodate themſelves to the neceſſity of a nar- 


| row ground, or to reſiſt an enemy which attacks them in 


flank ; but if the ground will allow it, converſion is much 
| preferable, becauſe after converſion the battalion is in its 


| firſt form, and oppoſes the file leaders, which are general- 
| ly the beſt men to the enemy; and likewiſe, becauſe doub- 
| ling the files in a new, or not well diſciplined regiment, 
| they may happen to fall into diſorder. See Doubling, 

| Execution Military. | 
country by an enemy's army. 
| Exagon, See Hexagon. 


| © Exerciſe. The practice of all thoſe motions and actions, 
| and the whole management of arms a ſldier is to be per- 


ſed in, to be fit for ſervice, and make him underſtand how 
| to attack and defend. The exerciſe of a ſoldier in camp, 
conſidered as conducive to health, Dr. Pringle diflin- 
| ouifhes into three heads; the firſt relating to his duty; the 
| ſecond to his living more commodioully ; and the third to 


| his diverſions. The firſt conſiſting chiefly in the exerciſe 


of his arms, will be no leſs the means of preſerving health, 
| than of making him expert in his duty, and frequent returns 
| of this, early, and before the ſun grows hot, will be made 
more advantageous than repeating it ſeldom, and flaying 


out long at a time; for a camp affording little convenience 
for refreſhment, all unneceſſary fatigue is to be avoided. 


As to the ſecond article, cutting boughs of trees for ſhad- 


ing the tents, making trenches round them for carrying 
off the water, airing the ſtraw, cleaning their clothes and 
accoutrements, and aſſiſting in the buſineſs of the meſs, 


dught to be no diſagreable exerciſe to the men for ſome 


part 


The pillaging or plundering, a 
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5 5 C 
part of the day. Laſtly, as to diverſions, the men muſt be 
encouraged to them either by example or ſmall premiums to 
thoſe who ſhall excell in any kind of ſports, as ſhall be judged 
moſt conduſive to health, but in this great caution is neceſ. 
ſary, by not allowing them to fatigue themſelves too much, 
eſpecially in hot weather, or ſickly times; but above all it 
is eſſentially neceſſary that their cloathes be kept dry, wet 
cloathes being the moſt frequent cauſes of camp diſeaſes, 
External Angles, are the angles on the out fide of any 
right-lined figure, when all the ſides are ſeverally produced, 
and they are all, taken together, equal to four right angles. 
Exploſion. See Gun poder. ns 


FACE of a Baſtion, The two foremoſt fides, reaching 
from the flanks to the point of the baſtion where they 

meet, are called the Faces, Theſe are commonly the 
firſt undermined, becauſe they reach furtheſt out, and are 
| leaſt flanked, and therefore weakeſt. But even before this 
can be done, the oppoſite flank, which defends the pal 
ſage of the moat, ſhould be ruined, n 


Face M a Place, called alſo the Tenaille of the Place. Te 
Interval between the points of two neighbouring baſtions, 
containing the curtin, the two flanks, and the two faces of 
the baitions that look upon one another, In a ſiege, when 
the whole Teraz/le is attacked, the approaches are carrie! 
on againſt both baſtions. 5 SY | 
Face prolonged, or extended, Is that part of the line of 
defence razant, which is terminated. by the curtin, and the 
angle of the ſhoulder ;. that is, it is the line of defence 
razant, diminiſhed by the face of ihe baſtions. | 
Face F a Gun, is the ſuperficies of the metal at che ex- 
tremity of the muzz'e of the piece. 1 8 
F.i.ace is a word that reſpects alſo the motions of troops. 
To face, is to look towards ſuch a fide or to turn to It; as 
| Fo Oe PSs | T9 OY TH 07-17 


Face to the right, or to the left, is, to turn the face and whole 
| body one quarter that way, upon the oppoſite heel. 


Faggets, The French call them Paſſevs/ans. They are ; 


| men hired to muſter, by officers whole companies are not 
| full, to cheat the ſovereign of ſo many. men's pay. 
| The late king of France ordered, that any wha ſhould be 


F found ſo to paſs in muſters, if diſcovered, ſhould have a 
| flower de luce burnt upon their cheek, and loſe their armg 


and equipage. Faggols are alſo the ſame as Faſcines, 
i Foe track, Vide Airack. oo ie nit” 
Falcon. Vide Faucon. 

Falconet, Vide Faucenet. 

Falſe Alarm. Vide Alarm. | | 

| Fanion, A banner carried by a ſervant belonging to 
each brigade of horſe and foot, at the head of the bag- 


| gage of each brigade, to keep good order, and prevent 


| coafuſion in the march. Tt is made of ſtuff of the colour 


of the brigadiers, or the commanding officers livery, It is 
| a corruption of Gonfannon, which in Italian ſignifies a 


6 , 


Faſcines, are ſaggots of ſmall wood, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from the Sauciſſons, made of bigger branches of trees, 
Faſcines are greater or leſs, according to the ſeveral uſes 


they are put to. Thoſe that are to be pitched, to burn a 
lodgment, gallery, or other work of the enemies, are but 
a foot and a half Jong, and a foot thick; but thoſe that 


are for making Fpaulments, or Chanazliers, or to raiſe 
works, or to fill up wet ditches, mult be between two and 
three feet in thickneſs, and four feet long; and being to 


be loaded with much earth to make them more ſolid, and 


prevent their being fired, they are bound at both ends, as 
well as in the middle. The enemy has no way to deſtroy 


them but by fire; to prevent which, they are either load- 


ed with earth, or covered with raw hides. 


A Faucon, or Falcon, A very ſmall cannon 2 inches and 


6 eights diameter in the bore, 7 feet long, weighing 
750lb. takes a charge of 2 pounds 4 ounces of powder, | 


and carries a bali 2 inches and 5 eights diameter, and 2 
pounds 8 ounces weigl.t, Its point-blank ſhot is 109 77 
LE | e au- 


„ 
A Fauconet, or Falconet. A very ſmall piece of cannon, 
2 inches and 2 eights diameter in the bore, 6 feet long, 
weighing 400 weight, takes a charge of 1 pound 4 ounces 
of powder, and carries a bullet 2 inches and 1 eighth diame- 
ter, and 1 pound 5 ounces weight, Its point blank ſhot 
90 paces. Theſe pieces are now pretty much out of uſe, 
9 Fein found too ſmall to be of conſiderable advantage in 
an army, where the three pounders, minions, and fakers, 

are generally the ſmalleſt now to be met with. 
FT.Lauſſe Braye, Chemin des Rondes, Baſſe Enceinte, or Low 
EncleJure, or Counter breaji-wwork, This is a ſpace about 
the breadth of two or three fathom round the foot of the 
rampart, on the outſide, defended by a paraper, with a 
banquet, which parts it from the Berme, or Foreland, and 
the edge of the ditch. The defipn of the Fay Braye, 
is to defend the moat : but they are uſeleſs where ramparts 
ate faced or lined with wall, becauſe of the rubbiſh the 


| cannon beats down into them. Therefore moſt engineers | 


will have none before the faces of the baſtion, where the 
breach is commonly made, becauſe the ruins falling, the 
Fauſje Braye makes the aſcent to the breach the eaſier, and 
what flies from the faces, kills the ſoldiers: that are to de- 
fend them. Traverſes, ſillons, or coffers, are much better 
works for the ſame purpoſe of defending the dry moat, but 
in places'ſurrounded with a wetditch, a fauſſe-braye is more 


uſeful, provided it be made only before the curtain ard- 


flanks; for ly ing low, it cannot be eaſily hurt by the ene- 
my's cannon, and it defends the foſſe better, becauſe of its 
low fituation, than the true rampart, which, on account 
of its height, cannot ſo well diſcover the foſſe. 

Fellows, are fix pieces of wood, each whereof forms a 


piece of an arch of 60 degrees, and joined all together, by 


duledges, make an entire circle; which with the addition 

of a nave, and twelve ſpokes, make the wheel of a gun- 

carriage, Their thickneſs uſually is the diameter of the 

ball of the gun they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething 

more. . | i 7 
Fichant. Vide Line of Defence Fichant. 
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Ferdwit. A term formerly uſed to denote a freedom from 
_ Loing forth upon any military expedition; 3 10 
| n | Ome, 5 
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ſome, the being quit of man- laughter committed in the 

amy. PD OREN: 3 : 

Field, deno es the place where a battle was fought. 

Field. fort. See Fort. | | 

| Field-works, are thoſe thrown up by an army in beſieg- 
ing a fortreſs, or by the beſieged to defend a place. Such 
tre the fortifications of camps, highways, Kc. 


WH Running Fight, that in which the enemy are continually 
_— EI Lees 
Figure. The plan of any fortified place, or the interior 


called a regular, and when unequal, an irregular Figure. 
| Field Officers, See Officers. 1 1 
Field Pieces. Small guns, proper to be carried along 


ſakers, 6 pounders, demiculverins, and 12 pounders; which, 


| whole, of leſs charge. 


| the length of a halbert, with a ſpear at the end, having on 


| each fide ears ſcrewed on, like the cock of a matchlock, 
where the gunners ſcrew in lighted matches when they 


| be alarmed, 1 8 1 15 
Field Marſhal. A rank not of long landing in England, 


| have been above two or three Field Marſhals in England 
[at once; but the marſhals of France are commonly pretty 
numerous. | | =o | 

File. The ſtrait line ſoldiers make, that ſtand one before 
another, which is the depth of the battalion, or ſquadron, 


by fide, and make the length of the battalion or ſquadron, 
horſe but three. The files mull be ſtrait. and parallel to one 
makes the depth of the battalion double what it was; not in 


| the ſpace of ground, but in number of men; and alſo doubles 
the intervals between the tiles, making the ranks look 


polygon, which, when the fides and angles are equal, is 


| with an army into the field; ſuch as 3 pounders,, min ons, 


W becauſe of their ſmallneſs, are eaſier drawn, eaſier ſerved, 
| require leſſer quantities of ammunition, and are, upon the 


Field Staff, A weapon carried by the gunners,. about : 


{are upon command: and then the Field Staff are ſaid to 


but ſuperior to all others in the military way. There never 


and thus diſtinguiſhed from the rank where the men ſtand fide 
Among the foot, the files are generally fix deep; among the 


another. To double the Files, is to put two files into one, which 


thin 


thin. The men in a file are diſtinguiſned by the ſever; 
names of file leaders, half file leaders, and bringers uy, 


If a battalion be drawn up eight deep, there may be qua. 


ter files; but this is not uſual. 


File Leaders, The men that compoſe the front, or fil 


rank of a battalion, being the firſt of every file. 


To file off. Vhe ſame as to d file, to fall off from march. 
ing in a ſpacious front, and march by length in fie 
When a regiment is marching in full front, and comes to 
-a narrow pals, it may march off by divifions, or ſubdiyi. 
ſions, or file off from the right or left, or as the ground 


requires. 1 
Fire. To fire: to diſcharge fire arms. 
Fire Arms, Under this name are comprehended all ſort 
of arms, that are charged with powder and ball, as cannon, 
' muſkets, carabines, piſtols, blunderbuſſes, cc. 
f Running Fire. When men drawn up for that purpoſe 


fire one after another, ſo that it runs the whole length 0 


the line, or round a town, or the like, which is uſed upoi 
- public accafiohg of rejpiciag,. oo. 
Fire Ball. Is made of ground or meal powder, falt. 
petre, brimſton, camphire and borax, all ſprinkled vi 
dil, and moulded into a maſs, with mutton ſuet and pitch, 
and made as big as an ordinary granade. This is wr 
ped up in tow, with a ſheet of ſtrong paper over it. To 
Hre it, they make a hole into it with àa bodkin, into which 
they put a fuſee of a compoſition that will burn flow. Thi 
they caſt into any works of an enemy, when they would 
diſcover them in the night time. They are alſo uſed 0 
fire houſes or galleries; but are then armed with iron ſpikes 
or hooks, that they may hold faſt where they fall. 
55 Fire Maſter, An officer that makes the fuſees for bombs 
and granadoes, and other fireworks. He alſo gives th: 
directions, and proportions the ingredients for all compoß. 
tions in fireworks. TE 5 
Firelock. The arms carried by a foot ſoldier, 3 feet 3 
inches in the barrel, the ſtock 4 feet 8 inches, It catties 
a leaden bullet of an ounce weight 
Fire Pots. Small earthen pots, into which is put a gl. 
nade filled with powder, and then the pot is filled with ne 
powder till the granade is covered: the pot is afterware 
| | Covers 
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| Worered with a piece of parchment, and two matches light - 
WW acrofs. This pot beiag thrown by a handle of match 


khere it is defigned, it breaks and fires the powder, and 
horns all that is near it, and likewiſe fires the powder in 
de granade, which ought to have no fuſee, to the end its 
pperation may be quicker, 


i WE 7;re-wworkers, Officers ſubordinate to the fire-maſter, but 
„lo command the bombardiers. They receive their orders 
oom the fire-maſter, and not only ſee them executed, but 
; ork themſelves along with the bombardiers, _ There are 
ll 


twenty-four fire-workers eſtabliſned in the office of ord- 
hance. | 


pe brigade, or battalion, from another, that they may be 
marſhalled by the waggon maſter-general, according to the 
yank of their brigades, where they are to keep during the 
march, to avoid confuſion, „„ 
Flank of an army, are the troops encamped on the right 
lind left, as the flanks of a battalion are the files on the 


ERECT ni ng y x6 
Flank of a Baſtion. That part of the baſtion which reaches 
„om the curtin to the face, comprehended betwixt the 
ly tle of the curtin and the angle of the ſhoulder, and is 
108Whe principal defence of a place: its uſe, is to defend the 
ik urtin, the flank, and face of the oppoſe baſtion ; to de- 
bend the paſſage of the moat ; batter the ſaillant angles of 
dhe counterſcarp and glacis, from whence the beſieged ge- 
A. erally ruin the flanks with their artillery ; for the flanks 
tes 


are the parts of a fortification, which the beſiegers endea- 


nbi ce of the oppoſite baſtion. 3 | 4 435 
1 Engineers differ very much about rating the flank, fame 
On. N 


making it perpendicular to the face, ſome to the curtin, 
and others to the line of defence; ſome again make it an 
angle of 980 with the curtin, whereas Vauban makes it the 
chord of a ſegment, whoſe center is the angle of the ſhoul- 
der of the next baſtion. 


bat can ſee to ſcour the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and is 
be diſtance between the lines Raxant and Vichant. This 


Flag. A ſmall banner of diſlinction ſtuck in the bag - 
bzye-waggons of the army, to diſtinguiſh the baggage of | 


door moſt to ruin, in order to take away the defence of the 


Flank Oblique, or Second Flank. That part of the curtin 
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. Wh 
appears ia a plan upon paper to be a good defence, but Flaſ 
rejected by mott engineers, being liable to be ruined at thei 
eginning of a ſiege, eſpecially if it be of a ſandy earth, 
The ſecoad parapet, which may be raiſed behind the for. 
mer, is of no uſe; for it neither diſcovers nor defends the 


der in, 
top of 


face of the oppoſite baſtion : beſides, it ſhortens the flank, 725 
which is the true defence, and the continual fire of the that 75 
beſiegers cannon will never ſuffer them to raiſe a ſecond elocl 
parapet. This ſecond flank defends very obliquely the op. compai 
an face, and is to be uſed only in a place which is 0 W 5 
be attacked by an army without cannon. CR o go 
Flanſ retired, low, or covered flank, flank retire, The lite 
platform of the cazemarre, which lies hid in the baſtion, Ute 
This is generally called the cazemate, when there is only WW Foo 
one platform retired towards the capital of the baſtion, ing th 


and covered by an orillon. Theſe retired flanks are a... 
es defence to the oppoſite baſtion, and to the paſſage f T. 
the moat, becauſe the beſiegers cannot ſee, nor eaſily dil. 


mount their guns, This curtin is generally eſteemed the 


ſtrongeſt part of a fortification, becauſe flanked at both 855 
. ends ; and the face is accounted the weakeſt, as having on- Inde re 
| ly one defence from the oppoſite flak. 7 58 rein 
Flank prolonged, or extended. Is the ſtretching out of the Bi 


flank from the angle of the epaule to the exterior fide, 
when the angle of the flank is a right angle. 


under 
afoot 


make | 


© To Flank, To diſcover and fire upon the fide or flank 
of an enemy. Any fortification which has no defence but 


right forwards, is faulty, and to make it compleat, one N 
or ought to flank the other, The curtin is always the - | 
ſtrongeſt part of any fortified place, becauſe it is flanked 0 15 
by the two flanks at the ends of it; and the face, having * 
but — defence from the oppoſite flank, is counted be p 
weakeſt. . FF 125 
Flanled Angle, The angle formed by the two faces of do 
the baſtion ; the point of the baſtion. See Angle, | 3 
Flanled Angle, or Angle of the Tenaille, that compoſed of iich 
the two lines of defence, and pointing towards the curtin. WW: | 
See Tenaille. 1 9 TY N 1 
Flanting Line of Defence, See Line of Defence. 1280 


Flak 


131 

| Flt A thing generally made of horn, to carry pow- 
ber in, with the meaſure of the charge of the piece on the 

pp of it. 
hing Aim, or Flying Camp. See Camp. 
HFhing Bridge. See Bridge. 

Foot 80 abſ\lutely taken, ſignifies all thoſe bodies of men 
that ſerve on foot. They are armed with a (word, bayonet, 


* 


companies, and according to the articles of war, a ſoldier is 


ſdeſerter, and tried for his life. Theſe com panies are form- 
ed into regiments. 

Foot, f 

ling the ſixth part of a fathom, the 5th of a geometrical 
pace, and uſed in fortification. 

To be on the /ame Foot with another,” is to be under 
the ſame circumſtances in point of ſervice; to have the 
lame number of men, and the ſame pay. | 

To gain or loſe ground, foo? by foot, it is to do, regularly 
land reſolutely, detending every thing to the utmoſt, or 
forcing it by dint of art or labour. 

Foctbank, Footftep, or Banquette, A ſmall ſtep of earth 
inder the parapet, to raiſe the men to fire over it, about 
fect and a half high, and three feet wide. They uſually 
make two or three of them under the parapets of little forts 


a half above the higheſt footbink, Their uſe is for the 
muſqueteers to get up on, in order to diſcover the counter- 
ſcrap, or to fire on the enemy in the M060, or in the cover- 


% ed. way. 
Foot Guards, See 1 
of Foot Soldiers, See Infantry. 

Forrage. Hav, ſtraw, and oats, for the ſubſiſtence of 
of Ilorſes. A ration of forage 15 a day's allowance for a horſe, 
in. dich is 2olb. of hay, 10ib, of ſtraw, and, for want of 


lraw, 251b. of hay. 
Dry Forrage is the hay, oats, &C. delivered out of we 
1; WM *gozines to an army in garriſon, « or when they take the 
; „Fele 
| R 


frelock, or cartridge box, &c. The foot are formed into 
pot to leave his company, without leave from his officer, or 


o go about his own buſineſs, without being reputed a 


s a known meaſure divided into 12 inches, be- 


nd redoubts. The parapet ſhould be always four feet and 


J Q - S 
field, before the green forrage is ſufficiently grown up u 
ſupply the troops, FC 
It is the bali of the quarter maſter-general to ay, 
point the method of forrage, and poſt. proper guards fo 
the ſecurity of the forragers. He ought alſo, in encamy. 
Ing an army, to take care that it be in a country abound. 
1 e , 1 
Fe.oreland, Barm, Berm, or Ligier; Relais, Retraite, and Pa 
de Souris, A ſmall ſpace of ground between the rampart d 
à place, and the moat, which the beſt fortifications hare 
not, becauſe it 1s advantageous for the enemy to come 
over the moat, and get footing ; and therefore this is only 
left, where there is not enough to defray the expence af 
ſtone to face the foot of the rampart, in place whereof thi 
helps to ſupport it, and is generally from 3 to 8, or 10 
feet wide. This ſpace is left to receive what the enemy 
batters down from the paiapet, that it may not fill the 
ditch. For the more ſecurity this Pore/ans is generally 
pallifadoed, and in Holland they plant it with quick: ſets. 
The Forlorn Hope, Vide, Enfans Per dus. EE 
Ferge. An engine carried along with the artillery for 

the ſwiths, and is a travelling ſmith's forge. The Fog 
for hot balls, is the place where the dalle are made 
hot be fore they are fired off: it is built of brick, and hath 
a furnace below, over which are bars of iron: it is covered 
cover head, and the balls laid upon the bars till they be hot, 
and are taken out with long ladles, to be put into the gun. 
The materials for ſuch forges ere carried along with the 
artillery, when there is any deſign of burning magazines, 
Drive Mke Whh Hot ball, TENT | 
For mers, are of ſeveral forts; but the chief is for mak- 
ing cartridges for cannon. 'They are.round pieces of wood 


fitted to the diameter of the bore of a gun, on which the 
Paper, parchment, or cotton, which is to make the cart- 


Tidpe, 1s rolled before it be ſewed, 
Forming of a fiege. See Siege. 


Port, is a wotk environed on both ſides with a moat, 
rampart, and parapet : the deſign of it is to ſecure ſome 


5 high ground, or the paſſage of a river, to make good « 


advantageous poſt, to fortify the lines and quarters of? 
ſiege, &, They are of different figures, and are made 
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Winzller and greater, as the ground requires. Some are in 
he ſhape of baſtions; ſome are fortified with entire baſtions, 
others with demi battions ; ſome are. raiſed on a ſquare, 
pod others on a pentagon. A fort differs from a citadel, 


tor ſeven angles, and are raiſed for the ENTRY. of the lines 
ff circumvallation. 


athoms lon g. 


MM $:or Fort. A redoubt formed by a 3 of re-enter- 
Die and ſalient angles, the ſides of which flank each 
| other. 


0 Fortification. The art of fortifying a place, ſo that 
erery part may diſcover the enemy in front and flank, and 


oppoſe the depth of the diich, and the height and thick- 


ess of the rampart againſt him ; ; that ſo a ſmall body of 
ren within that encloſure may adyantageoſly oppoſe a great 


amy. This ſame word is allo uſed to lignify all the works 


that cover or defend a ſtrong place. It is a'ſo the art by 
WW bich an engineer makes plans and-deſigns, raiſcs different 
ſorts of works, digs the foſs, faces the ramparts, and con- 


Cutts the approaches, either in the attack or defence of a 


—— === 2 


WM g:inery. See Tatra e. 

8 Fortification is uſually divided into natural, We. 

e encient, modern, regular, irregular, offenſive, and de- 

s fnfive. Some have made ſeyzral orders of fortification, in 
mitation of architectute; the one they cal} the French or- 

.at, the other the Dutch, the third the Italian, &c. 


Fortiſcatian Off uſtive, teaches a general how to take all ad- 


oF antoges for his troops; alſo the manner of encamping, and 
c beſeging and taking of towns. 
Fortification Defenfive, ſhews a governor how to make the 
bet of the garriſon committed to his care, and to ride 
al things neceſſary for its defence. 


16 Natural Furtifications, con ſiſis in the natural difficu! ty 
of acceſs to any place, cauſed by waters, morailes, craggy 


o ſteep aſcents, or the like, and teaches an engineer how 
e make the molt of them. 


becauſe this laſt is always raiſed by the orders of the fove- 
reign, Small foris are made in form of a ſtar, having five _ 


Royal Fort, one whoſe line of defence is at leaſt 26 


place: ia ſhort, it requires an engineer to be a good de- 
lprer, architect, miner, and mechanic, and to underſtand 


Arti- 
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Artificial Fortification, is what an engineer thinks fit ts f the; 
add in work, as ramparts, trenches, baſtions, ravelins, thers 
half moons, &c. to ſupply the defects of nature, and ſe. Mime, e 


cure a place againſt an enemy. ' | zuard f 
Ancient Fortification, conſiſts only in places ſurrounded WM Fo/+. 
with walls, and towers on them at certain diſtances, between 
Modern Foriification, is that which is flanked and defend. Mett; a 
ed by baftions and outworks, and whoſe works are fo ſolid, iſto be de 


that they are proof againſt the force of cannon, and can. WW Fouca 
not be beat down, but by a perpetual fire from ſeveral Wine m 
batteries of cannon,  _ 5 welve! 
Forlification Regular, conſiſts in the place's being forti. id pre 
fied according to the rules; the ſides of the polygon not {prered 
exceeding a muſket ſhot, and the angles being equal; in its iin co 
being defended by baſtions and other works, whoſe relative Nis ay 
parts are equal and uniform. „ . oon W 
Irregular Fortification is, when a town has ſuch an irre- , 
gular fituation, as renders it incapable of being regularly ige.“ 
t6rtified, both becauſe of the difference of its fides, ſome ME Four: 
being too long, others too ſhort ; as likewiſe becauſe of its ade ut 
being ſurrounded with precipices, vallies, ditches, rivers, Mit is 
bills, rocks, or mountains, and muſt therefore be fortified Hir or 
with works ſuitable to the ſituation, 7 ay fine 
To fortify inwards, is to repreſ. nt the baſtion within the Hs. 
_ polygon propoſed to be fortified ; and then that polygon Wing en 
is called the exterior polygon, and each of its ſides the Neigsbt 
exterior ſide terminating at the points of the two neateſt en cha 
baſtions. | TY „„ | ſeretio 
Do fortify outwards, is to repreſent the baſtion without n, ac 
the polygon propoſed to be fortified ; and then that poly» Wy up 
gon is called the interier polygon, and each of its ſides the ma 
interior fide, terminating in tte centers of the two fneareſt el h: 
\ baſtions, VN * züt ne 
Fortified. An appellation given to places defended by WF pow: 
ramparts, baſtions, ditches, covert-ways, half moons, e its 
ravelines, tenailles, and other out-works, - [the ft 
_ Fortin, A ſmall fort made like a ſtar, of five or more erec 
points, to flrengthen a tine—of-circumyallation, or the der 
| | | | e mo 
ls, | 


like. | :: 
The flanked angles of a fortin, or field - fort are generally 

diſtant one from another 120 fathoms. The 3 

5 | | | ortins 


. 
fortins are different, according to the ſituation or nature 
of the ground; ſome of them having whole baſtions, and 
thers demi-baſtions. They are made uſe of only for a 
ime, either to defend the lines of circumvallation, or to 
ward ſome paſſage or dangerous poſt, 

Foſſe, A hollow place, commonly full of water lying 
between the ſcarp and the ceunterſcarp, below the ram- 
art; and turning round a fortified place on a poſt that is 
obe defended. See Moat, V 
Foucade, Fougado, or Fougaſſe. A ſmall Fourneau, or 
dine made like a well, eight or ten feet wide, and ten or 
welve in depth, charged with barrels or bags of powder, 
nd prepared under a poſt that is like to be Joſt, It is 
vered with wood and earth, and fire put to it by a ſauciſs 
ain conveyed in a pipe to another poſt. Military per- 
dns ſay, We could not keep our footing on the balf 
oon we had gained, becauſe the enemy played two Fou- 
ades, which ruined the lodgment we had made upon the 
orge.“ 5 | 5 „ 
. The chamber of a mine, being a hollow 
ade under ſome work that is to be blown up. The top 
it is ſometimes made like a prieſt's cap, that is, with 
ur or five hollows, or chimneys in it, that the powder 
ay find the more paſſages, and have the effects different 
s. Sometimes this chamber is 5 or 6 feet every way, 
ing exactly ſquare, which is moſt oſual. About 1000 
eight of powder, either in bags or barrele, is the com- 
on charge of one of theſe chambers: but it is at the 
ſeretion of the engineer to add or diminiſh this propor- 
n, according to the bulk or nature of the ſoil he is to 
bw up, whether looſe earth, or rock, For ſometimes 


he make four or five chambers under one work, each of 
et Nich has not above 100 weight of powder. A Fuurneau 
pit not to be charged till it is ready to ſpring, becauſe 
by WE powder lying too long in the humidity of the earth, 
ae, Wi" its force, When the powder is put in barrels, ove 
[the ſlaves muſt be taken out, and a quantity of poder 
ore ered round; if it be in ſacks they mult be ripped, and 
the er ſtrowed about, that they may fire all at once. 
e mouth of the Fournean is to be ſtopped with great 
ly Ws, and pieces of wood, and the vacancy which is 


E left, 


ß t!!! a oo. 
left, after the Fourneau is charged, muſt be filled vid 

flones and pieces of wood, ad all the turnirgs wel 

ſtopped. 2 

Fourneau ſuperficial. Vide Caiſſon. 

Fraiſes. Stakes about fix or ſeven feet long, where 


about one-third part is drove into the wall of a for 
place, a little below the cordon of the wall. Ia ſc fe 
places as are not faced or lined with wall, they are plan! b 
ed on the outſide of the rampart, about the foot of make 

parapet. They are always ſtuck in ſloping a little, ines 

1s, not quite parallel to the level of the plain, but ed o 

points hanging downwards, that men may not ſtand up whi 

them, They ſerve to prevent ſcalades and deſertion, Mincy 

To Fraiſe a Battalion, Is ſo to line it every way wifey at 

pikes, or bayonets, that it may ſtand the ſhock of a bones, 

of horſe, and ſerve as a barricade. 3 ther 

Front of a Battalion, is the firſt rank, or the file leader ma 

It is likewiſe called the face or head of a battalion, A king 

of a ſquadron is the firſtrank of troopers, Front of Me atta 

army is the firſt row of tents in the firſt line, which e app 

the quarter-maſters tents in the horſe, and the ſerjeants leave 

the foot, 3 335 Wins } 

Front of a place, is the ſame as the face of a place, or hl Cale, 

zenaille, being all that is contained between the hen, i 

angles of two neighbouring baſtions, viz, the two fad anks, 

the two flanks, and the curtin. . utting 

To front every way, is when the men are faced to e gail 

M ſides. 33 LEWES | om th. 
5 Furlough, A licence granted by an officer to a ſoli muſk: 
g to be abſent for a time from his duty. All ſoldiers found vide 
a league from a garriſon, or army, going to an enen feet 
b country, or quarter, without a paſs, are deemed, e, anc 
| treated as deſerters. _ 3 Nering 
| Fuſee, or Firelock. See Muſket, the | 
hi 4 A Fuze, Fujce. A pipe full of wildfire put into Wif*!ly u 
touch hole of a bomb, granado, or the like, to fie the fa 


Ppoſed 
liller 

Caller 
af is, 
* Wor 


le best 


1 See Bomb. e | | | 
* * Fuxiliers, Foot foldiers armed with firelocke, wi 
are generally ſlung. There is a regiment of Well 
liers, and another of Scotch, in the Engliſh ſervice. 
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bottom as the top. They are filled with earth to 
times uſed in making batteries. They are commonly 
ſed on batteries, to ſcreen the engineers, &c. in order 
o which, one is placed on either fide of each gun, a va- 


hey are never ſo good as a battery raiſed of earth or faſ- 


n them, they are eaſily ruined. Sometimes they are uſed 
n making lodgments on a poſt, and ſometimes in 


be attack is carrying on through a rocky ground. When 
he approaches are got near the covert way, the beſieged 


wins picched over, which they throw upon them. | 
Gallery, or paſſage made croſs a moat, or ditch of a 
den, is a walk of ſtrong beams, covered overhead with 


utting the miner to the foot of the rampart. Sometimes 
om the artificial fire of the beſieged. Its fides ſhould 


z wide : the beams ought to be half a foot thick, and 2 
3 feet aſunder; the planks or boards nailed on each 
e, and filled with earth or planks in the middle; the 
vering to riſe with a ridge, that what is thrown upon it 
the beſiegers to burn it, may roll off. They are 
ito Wy uſed to ſecure and facilitate the miners approach 


poſed to be filled up with faggots and bavins, and the 
ulery of the oppoſite flank diſmounted. 


* works, where a mine or countermine is carried on. 


ABIONS, or Cannon Baſkets, Great baſkets gor6 
feet high, and about 4 feet diameter, as well at the 


ake a cover or parapet againſt the enemy, and are ſome- | 
icy being left for the muzzle to paſs through; but 

ines, becauſe, if there be a counter battery to play up- 
king the parapet of the approaches, eſpecially when 
nleayour to ſet the gabions on fire by ſmall Fa/cines, or 
lanks, and loaded with earth, Twas formerly uſed for 


de gallery is covered over with raw hides, to defend it 


muſket proof. It ought to be 8 feet high, and 10 or 


the face of the baſtion over the moat, which is already 
Gallery of a Mine, is the ſame as Branch of a Mine, 
ls, a paſſage under ground of 3 or 4 feet wide under 


le beſieged and beſiegers carry each of theſe branches 
„ | under 


"TR 


under ground, in ſearch of each others mines, which g. 
the effect of the mine. See Mine. 


iron, and the fingers covered with ſmall plates; former 
worn by cavaliers, when armed at all points. 


enn 56 againſt an enemy, or keep the inhabitants i 


ſubjection; or even to be ſubſiſted during the winter ſe 
| ſon; hence garriſon and winter quarters are ſometime 


que rtered, and do duty for the ſecu ity of the town 


either for their ſecurity or ſubſiſtence, in the winter-timt 
are called the Garri/on of that town, 24, 

an enemy, The gate of a ſtrong hold ought to beiot 
Banks, Thoſe which are in the flank, weaken the mo 


_ neceſſary part of the fortification ; and when they are 
the face, they are (till more prejudicial to the battol 
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ten meet and deſtroy one another, or at leaſt diſappoin 


Gantlet, or Gauntlet, a large kind of glove, made o 


Garriſon. A body of forces diſpoſed in a fortreſs, 1 


uſed indifferently for the ſame thing; and ſometimes di 
ferent things. See Winter Quarters, PS 
Garriſon Town, is a ſtrong place, in which troops ar 


keeping guards at each port, and a main guard in th 
market place. The troops that are put into a toy 


or er: there in the ſummer for the defence of the plac: 
Gate. Made of ſtrong planks with iron bars to oppo 


middle of a curtin, that it may be well defended by bo 


which ought to be clear, to make retrenchments up! 
occaſion, At the opening of the gates, a party of ho! 
is ſent to patrol in the country round the place, to di 
cover ambuſcades or lurking parties of the enen 


and to ſee if the country be clear. In ſome garriſonst by 
guard mounts at the opening of the gate, ſo that in can" | 
man C 


of a ſurprize, both the old 2nd new guards being un 
arms, they are in a condition of making a good deſer tens 


The word nor orders ought never to be given till a Ppears 1 


the gates are ſhut, for fear of ſpies lurking in the tos 0 exa 
that may carry intelligence to the enemy. uoops 

Gazons, Sods of turfs about a foot long, and haltig thi 
foot broad, cut in form of a wedge, to face the par? bo take 
They are made ſo, that their ſolidity forms a triang 4 708 


that being mixed with the reſt of the earth of the 1 


* 


art, they may eaſily incorporate in a maſs. The firſt 
ed of gazons is fixed with pegs of wood; the ſecond 
ed ought to be Jaid to bind the former, that is over the 
oints of it, and fo continued till the ramparts are finiſh- 
d. Betwixt theſe beds they generally ſow all ſorts of 


binding herbs, to ſtrengthen the rampart, Traverſes made 


o paſs a ditch are often covered with gazoas, laid on 
banks to ſave them fiom fire. OE 
Gendarmes, or Men at Arms. Horſemen who ſormerly 


ought in compleat armour; now a ſelect body of horſe 


n trance, being n all nine independent troops, not ;e- 
zimen bed. Theſe troops are commanded by captain- 
ſieute nants, the king and princes of the blocd beirg theic 
zptains; the king's toop, beſides a czptain-leutenant, 
has two ſub-lieutenants, three enfipns, and three guidons, 
The other troops, which are thoſe of the Scotch Gen- 


armes, the queen's, the dauphin's, the G:ndarmes of An- 
jou, Burgundy, the Ergliſh and Flemiſh Gendarmes, and 


thoſe of the duke of Orleans, are called the Small Gen» 
armery, and have each a captain-lieuttnant, ſub- lieu- 


| ſtandard longer than the light horſe, and divided into 
two points a little rounded, generally adorned with {« me 
little device or cypher in embroidery, and a fringe. 
Lach troop has a pair of kettle drums, and two trum- 
pets. The troops of life guards, thoſe of the mufque- 
aires, and thoſe of the light horſe of the qu-en, dau- 


and take place as ſuch, | 
Ko, to be fit for ſo great an employ, ought tO be a 
nan of great courage and conduQ, to have great ex- 


perience, and to be of good family. His conduct ap- 
pears in eſtabliſhing his megazines in convenient places; 


Ing them off; in ſubfilling them; and in k owing how 


. quali y, 


tenant, enfign, guidon, and quarier-maſter, They carry 


pain, and duke of Orleans, are reckoned as Gendarmes, 


General of an Army, He that commands it in chief; 


in examining the country, that he may not engage lis 
oops too far, while he is ignorant of the means of bring- 


v take the meſt advantageous poſts, either for b6ghting | 
Or ſhunning a battle. His experience inſpires his army 
wth confidence, and an aſſurance of victory; an] his 


0 | 1. | N 


quality, by creating reſpect, augments his authority, 
By his liberality he gets intelligence of the ſtrength ard 
deſigns of the enemy, and by this means is enable tg 
take the moſt ſucceſsful meaſures, A general ought like. 
wiſe to be fond of glory, to have an averſion to flattery, 
to render himſelf beloved, and to keep a ſtrict diſcipline, 
The office of a general is to regulate the march of the 
army, and their encampment, to viſit the poſts, to com- 
mand parties for intelligence, to give out the orders and 
the word every night to the lieutenant and major generals; 
in day of battle, he chuſes the moſt advantageous ground, 
makes the diſpoſition of his army, poſts the artillery, 
and ſends his orders by his aid de camps, where there is 


occaſion, At a fiege, he cauſes the place to be inveſted; 


he views and obſerves it, orders the making of the lines 


of circumvallation and contravallation, and making the 
attacks: he viiits.oſten the works, and makes detachment 
to {ccure his convoys, There are alſo lieutenant gene- 
rals, brigadier generals, commiſſcry. generals, and quar- 
ter-maller generals, of which we ſhall ſpeak under their 
particular letters. V poke 
General of Herſe, and General of Foot, are poſis next 
under the general of the army. They have an ab'olue 
command over all the horſe or foot of an army, upon 
all occaiions, above the lieutenant generals. | 
General of the Artillery, or Maſter General of the Orananct, 
is ene of the greateſt employs in the kingdom, being a 
charge of extenſive truſt. It is generally beſtowed on 
one of the firſt peeis in the kingdom : he has the manage- 
ment of all the o:dnance of the ſtate, and ought io know 
and confid-r whatever can be ſerviceable or uſeful in the 
arti/lery, and to diſtribute the vacancies to ſuch as are 
qualified for them. He has for his aſſiſtants in that em- 
ploy, a lieutenant general, who commands in the abſence 


of the general; a furveyor genera”, clerk, ſtore keeper, 


and clerk of deliveries, who are called the principal of 
cers of the ordnance. | 


General. The beat of drum fo called, is the firſt 


which gives notice, commonly in the morning early, to! 


(;:nge 


the foot to be in readineſs to march. 
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. General Officers. Vide Officer. | 

4 Gir, or Crab, An engine for lifting or railing of ore: t 
0 euns upon, or off their carriages. 

be To give ground. To Tenure, to loſe the poſt a body of 
* men 15 in. 

. ae This word in general ſignifies a very eaſy little 
ie „Which diſtinguiſhes it from the talus. For in the 
of 2 the height is always leſs than the baſe of the ſlope 3 ; 
but in the talus the height is equal to, or more than the 
baſe of the lope. The name of glacis is particularly 
zpolied to the ſlope of the parapet of the covert Way, 


placis is alſo called Ejplanace ; ; but thit word ia this ferle 


are brought to the foot of the glicis, they are fo nt ar, 
that they cannot turn any way, but they mud de enfilate 
ed; therefore they are carried fra't forward by ſpp, un- 
el it be reſolved to attempt the covert-way by afſzult. 

Gorge, The entrance that leads into the budy of a 
work. In all the out-works, the gol ge is the interval 


xt i detwixt the wings on the fide of the great d'tch, s the 
ne E gorge of the ravelin, half. mon, Le. All gorges 
on malt be pleig, without any parapet, leſt when Sag be- 
ah have poſſeſſed themſelves of the work, that kes x5 
„ber ſhould cover them from the fir: of che place: butt 
1 498 are paliſadoed to prevent ſurprize ; and duriney 
0 te ſiege they generally make little mines, coffers, and 
e- iourneaux under them, tz b'ow vp the enemy before 
ey can lodge themſelves. The f.veral gorges ale diſ- 
he Wil tinguiſhec as follows: as 
ire Gorge of a Baſlion, is that ſpace which is taken equality 
m- Jos each fide of the angle of the figure on the fides 0! ihe 
ce interior Polygon, which makes the entry into the baition 
I tom the town or place, one half of which is Called the 


demi. gorge. 


Gorge of a flat Baſlion, is a right tide; which te: mi- 
nates the diſtance Lb two flanks. 


fanks, taken on.the angle of the counterſcarp. 
E 4 | | 5 


ly lich falls off even with the level of che feld. This 


grows out of date. The soldiers corruptly et the top | 
of ihe glacis the coun erſonrp. When the approaches 


Gorge of a Half Mon, is a dittance between the two. 
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| des or faces towards the place. 


N 


Gorge of a Ra velin, is the diſtance between the ty 


The Gorges of all other out-works, are the entry into 
them from the place, the diſtance between their ſides. WW bein, 
Governor of a Garriſon. A conſiderable officer, repre. 61 


ſenting the king's perſon, whoſe authority extends not vigil 


only over the inhabitants and garriſon, but over all troops Wl of a 


that may be there in winter quarters, or quarters of re. Wi puar 
freſhment. His charge is to order the guards, the WM « the 


rounds, and the patrouilles; to give every night the or. guar 
ders and the word, after the gates are fhut ; to viſit the are e 
poſts; to fee that both officers and ſoldiers do their duties; ing: 
to ſend frequently parties abroad for intelligence, and to Troc 
raiſe contributions. 1 . 1 
(Grenadier, A foot ſoldier, armed with a ſword, fre- C5 
lock, bayonet, and a pouch to hold his grenades, They CG: 


are cloathed differently from the reſt of the battalion, W a co 


and wear high caps. Each regiment of late years has a Wl perſo 
company of grenadiers, which take always the right of M 
the battalion, The grenadiers are generally the tale guat 
and briſkeſt fellows, and always the firſt upon attacks: meet 
when there is any appearance of action, each grenacier Wf from 


carries three hand prenades. Horſe grenadiers, called is dr 


by the French Grenadiers wolans, or Flying Grenadiers, are Will and 
ſuch as ac mcunted on horſetack, and fight on tcot; Will their 
their exercile is the ſame with the other grenadicr-, Ve Wl mair 
bave in England two truops of horſe grenadier guards. erer 

Grenadoes, Grenades. Small ſhelis, concave gioves, ot meſt 


bollow balls, ſome made of iron, ſome of tin, o | ers of Ml oclo 
wood, and even of paſleboard; but melt commonly of 4 
iron, becauſ2 the ſplinters of it do moſt execution, that 
This globe is filed with fine powder, and into the touch Bl dans 
hole of it is luck a fulee of poicer, beaten and temper- the 
ed with charcoa' dult, that it may not flaſh, but burn an 2 
gently 'til it comes to the charge. Theſe ate thrown by WF marc 
hand into places where men ſtand thick, and particularly WM ties, 
into the trenches and lodgments the enemy makes, :nJ 00 WM aboy 
great miſchief, Sce Bom. 77 guar 

Thuanus obſerves, that the firſt time grenadoes were der; 
uſed, was at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, a town nta ne; 


Guel - 


1 


Guelders, in 1388, and that the inventor was an inhaWi- 
| tant of Venlo, who, in making an experiment threef, 


\ W occaſioned two thirds of that city to be burnt ; the fire 


being kindled by the fall of a grenado. 

Guard, The duty performed by a body of men with 
(WM vigilance, to ſecure all againſt the attempts and ſurprizes 
of an enemy, To be upon guard,” to mount the 
-W :uard,” to relieve the guard,” © the officer of the guard,“ 
e © the ſerjeant of the guard,” are phraſes reſpeQing the 
. guard, and all intelligible, la time of darger, all guards 
| are drawn by lot, to prevent any treacherous officers hav- 
ing the opportunity of betraying a poſt to the enemy. 
Troops in garriſon, generally mount the guard every 
third night, and have two nights to reſt, | 5 


e Counier- Guard. See Counter. 48 13 

ey Guard is properly underſtood of a ſoldier de ached from 

n, a company or corps, to protect, detain, or ſecure any 

1 WF perſon, &c. „ „ 
of Main Guard, is that ſrom whence all the other ſmail 

ct guards are detached. Thoſe who are to mount the guard, 
- meet at the reſpective captain's quarters, and are carried 
ier 


from thence to the parade; where, after the whole guard 


are Wi and magazines, and the ſubaltern officers throw lots for 
ot; Wi their guards, and are ſubordir ate to the captain of the 


e main guard. The guard: are mounted in ga:rifons at dif- 


ferent hours, according as the governcr pleaſes; but the 


er molt uſual time is at the oening of the gates at ien 


« of Wl o'clock, or at two in the afternoon. | 

of Advanced Guard, is the party of ether hoiſe or foot 
10% WF that march before a body, to vive them notice if a y 
uch Wi danger appears, When the army is upon their march, 
per- Wi the grand guaids, who ſhould mount that day, ſerve as 


url n advance guard to the amy. If a body of foot be 


marching, their advance guaid are foot. In ſmall par- 
larly Wi ties, 6 or 8 horſe ate ſufficient, and they are not to go 

above 4 or 500 yards before the party. An advanced 
guard is likewiſe the ſmall body of 12 or 16 horſe, un- 
der a corporal or quarter-maſter, who are poſted before 
ite grand guard of the camp. | 


is drawn up, the ſmall guzrds are detached for the ports 
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Fear Guard, is that part of the army which brings up 
the rear, which is generally the old grand guards of the 
camp. The rear guard of a party 1s 6.or 8 horſe, that 


march about 4 or 5oo paces behind the party. The ad- 


vanced guard going out upon party, make the rear guard 
in their return. i . ES 

| Grand Guard, are 3 or four ſquadrons of horſe, com. 
manded by a held officer, poſted before the camp on the 
right and left wing towards the enemy, for the ſecurity 
of the camp. This guard mounts every morning about 
ſeven or eight o'clock. See Camp. | 
Standard Guard, a ſmall guard, under a corporal, out 
of each regiment of horſe, and placed on foot, in the 
front of each regiment. . „ 


Picket, or Piguet Guard, A certain number of huſe 


and foot, who are to keep themſelves in readineſs, in 
caſe of an alarm: the horie keep their horſ:s ſaddled, 
and are booted all the time, in order to mount in A minute, 
The foot draw up at the head of the battalion, at the 
beating of the tattoo; but return to their tents, where 
they hold themſelves in a readineſs to march upon any 
ſadden alarm. This forms a good body, able to make a 
re{ifance, till the army can be in readineſs. 1 
Forage Guard, A detachment ſent out to ſecure the 
foragers, and are poſed at all places, where either the 


enemy's parties may come to diſturb the foragers, or 


they may be diſperſed too near the enemy, and be taken. 
This is likewiſe called the Covering Party, and marches 
the night before the foraging, that they may be polied 
in the morning before the foragers come. They conff 
both of horſe and foot, and mult Ray at their poll, til the 
foragers are all come off the ground. _ 

| Quarter Guard, a ſmall guard commanded by a ſubal- 
tern officer, poſted by each battalion, about 100 yards be: 
fore the front of the regiment. 8 

Artillery Guard, is a detachment from the army, to ie- 
cure the artillery, Their Corps de Garde is in the ron, 
and their centries round the park. This is a 48 hours 
guard, and upon a march they go in the front and rei 


of the artillery, and mult be ſure to leave nothing ** 


1 


hind, If a gun or waggon break * the captain is 
to leave a part of his guard to aſſiſt the gunners and ma- 
troſſes in raiſing it again. 
Corps de Garde, are ſoldiers entruſted with the 88270 
of a poſt, under the command of one or more officers. 
Van Guard, that part of the N which marches in 
the front. 


Guards, Gardes du Corps. The Horſe Card, are als 


of IS 8Þ w# 


y men choſen for their biavery and fidelity, to be We 
at ed with the guard of th: king's perſon, divided, 
England, into four troops, called the troops of * 
F Each troop hath a colenel, two lieutenant-colonels, a 
he cornet, a guidon, four exons, brigadiers, and ſub-br! ga- 
diers, ard 160 private men. The Foot Guards are regi- 
fe WW ments of foot appointed for the guards of his Majeſty, 
in and his palace: there are three regiments of them, cal- 
d, led the firſt and ſecond regiments of guards, the oe have 
te, ng three battalions, and the other two; and the regi- 
he ment of Scots guards, having likewiſe two battalions, _ 
ere Gueritte, A centinel's box, being a litt'e tower made 
ny WW either of ſtone, brick, or wood, to preſ-rve the centinel 


61 from the weather. Some call them Echaugettes. They 
are generally placed on the points of batons, and angles 
the WI of the Ehaule, aud ſometimes in the middle of a curtin, 
the and are to hang a little over the wall, that the centinel 
or may look down to the f.o: of the , and into the 
en. fois, to prevent ſurprize. 
hes Guides, Captain of the guides is an officer appointed 
ed for providing guides for the army, of which he ovght to 
nit WW five always a ſufficient number with him, who know the 
| the country, to ſend out as occaſion requires, Such as are 
to guide the army on a march, for convoys, parties, bag- 
1bal- gage, arullzry, and Jetachments 35 to provide which he 
be · N oaght to have a party of horſe to go to the adjacent vil- 
lages, caſiles, or foris, to demand boots, whom he brings 
o ſe- 19 bis quarters, and keeps under a guard, leſt they ſhould 
root, Ml eſcape, till the army come to another ground, where he 


ours WM can be provided with others: he ought to underſtand ſe- 
| rear il eral languages, Epectally that of the country in which 
g be- the army is, 

hind B 6. 8 


Guidon, A French term for him that carries the fland. 
ard in the guards, or Gens d' Armes, and ſignifies likewil: 
the ſtandard itſelf. It is now become common in Eng- 


land. He is the ſame in the horſe-guards, that the en- 


ſign is in the foot, The guidon of a troop of horſe takes 
% . tut 

Gun, a fire-arm, or weapon of offence, which forcibly 
diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through 
a cylindrical barrel, by means of gunpowder. See the 
article Gunpowder. 5 | 

Gun is a general name, under which are included di. 
vers, or even moſt, ſpecies of fire arms. They may be 
divided into great and ſmall, 5 
Great guns, called alſo by the general name cannons, 
make what we alſo call ordnance, or artillery; under 
which come the ſeveral ſorts of cannons, as cannon— 
royal, demi-cannons, &c. culverins, demi culvers, fakes, 
minions, falcons, &c. See Cannon, Culwerin, &c. ally 
Ordnance and Artillery, „ 1 
Small guns include muſquets, mufquetoons, carabines, 
blupderbuſſes, fowling- pieces, &c. Sce the article 
Mu /quet, &c. 25 | VVV | 
Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only ſort of regular 
weapons, charged wich gunpowder, that are excepted 
from the denomination of guns. See the articles 2% 
— 7 - | | | 

The advantage of large guns, or cannons, over thoſe 
of a ſmaller bore, is generally acknowledged. Robins 
obſerves, that this advantege ariſes from ſeveral circum- 
flances, particularly in dittant cannonading. The dil 
tances to which larger bullets fly with the ſame propor- 


tion of powder, exceeds the flight of the ſmaller ones al- 


moſt in proportion to their diameters; fo that a thirty- 


two pound ſhot, for inſtance, being ſomewhat more | 


than fix inches in diameter, and a nine pound ſhot bit 
four inches, the thirty-two pound ſhot will fly near half 
as far again as that of the nine pound, if both pieces are 
ſo elevated as to range to the fartheſt diſtance poſſible. 
Another and more important advantage of heavy bullets 
is, that with the ſame velocity they break holes 1 - 


5 VU # 


| ſolid bodies, in a greater porportion than their weight. 
Finally, large cannons, by carrying the weight of their 
bullet in grape or lead-ſhot, may annoy the enemy more 
eſtectually than could be done by ten times the greater 
s W number of ſmall guns. 4 Toa _— 
| Mr. Robins has propoſcd to change the fabric of all "8 
| the pieces employed in the Britiſh navy, from the 24 
pounders downwards, ſo that they may have the ſame oe 
| leſs weight, but a larger bore. He thinks the 32 pound- =. 
ers in preſent uſe would be proper models for this por- 4M 
poſe, Theſe being of 52 or 53 hundred weight, have Wi 
| ſomewhat leſs than a hundred and two thirds for each i 
pound of bullet. And that this proportion would an- 
| {wer in ſmaller pieces, in point of ſtrength ſeems clear 
| from theſe conſiderations: 1. That the flrength of iron, 
or any other metal, is in proportion to its ſubſtance, 
2. That the leſſer quantity of powder fired in a ſpace it 
hills, has p:oportionably leſs force than a larger quantity; 
ſo that if two pieces, a large and a ſmall one, be made in 
the ſame proportion to their reſpective bullets, and fired 
with a proportionable quantity of powder, the larger 
piece will be more ſtrained, will heat more, and recoil 
more than the ſmaller, On this ſcheme our preſent 21444 
pounders will be ea'ed of 6 or 8 hundred weight of uſe- N 
leſs metal; and ſome fpicces of a leſs calibre, as 9 and 1 
6 pounders, would be ſometimes eaſed by 14 hundred: 1 
hence much larger guns of the ſame weight might be 
borne, Thus inſtead of 6, 9, 12, and 18 pounders, 
our ſhips might carry 12, 18, and 24 pounders: guns Wyo 
would be kept cooler and quieter, and would be of more 
r. ſervice in many reſpeQs, if their uſual charges of powder 1 
J7ö;— 
V Gunner. An officer oppointed for the ſervice of the 
„e WF cannon ; or one ſkilicd to fire the guns. ds 
ut In the tower of London, and other garriſons, as well 
alt Tas in the field, this officer carries a field ſtaff, and a large 
are Parker in a ſtricg over his left ſhoulder ; he marches 


le. y the guns, and when there is any danger, his ſtaff is 
ts armed with match: his buſineſs is to lay the gun to paſs, 
- and to help to load and traverſe her, 

11 — | | 


Maſter 


LO 


guns and mortars to the belt advantage. 


6 * 


Maſter Gunner, a patent officer of the ordnance, who 
is appointed to teach all ſuch as learn the art of gunnery, 
and to certify to the maſter-general the abilities of any 
| Perſon recommended to be one of the king's gunner, 

To every ſcholar he adminiſters an oath, not to ſerve, 
without leave, any other prince or ſtate ; or teach any one 
the art of gunnery, but ſuch as have taken the faid oath, 
A gunner ſhould know his pieces, their names, which 
ate taken from the height of the bore, the names of the 
ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, how to tertiate and 
piſpart his gun, cc. N 
Gunnery, the art of charging, directing, and ſhooting 

In gunnery, it is neceſſary to know the force and ef. 
fe&t of gunpowder, the dimenſions of pieces, and the 
proportions of powder and ball they carry, with the 
methods of managing, charging, pointing, ſponging, &c. 

The method of elevating the piece to any piven anple, 
and computing its range; that is, raiſing and directing 

it ſo as to hit any propoſed object, is brought under 

mathematical conſiderations. The inſtrument chief 
uſed herein are the callipers, or gunnet's compaſſes, 
quadrant, and levdeIl. V 

The line or path which a bullet deſcribes, whatever 
direction or elevation the piece be in, is the fame with 
that of all projediles, namely, a parabola, . _ 

Maltus, an Engliſh enpincer, is mentioned as the bir 
who taught any regular uſe of mortars, in 1634 but he 
knew nothing of the curve the ſhot deſcribes, nor of the 
difference of range at different elevations 3 though there 
are certain rules founded on geometry for theſe things, 
moſt of which we owe to Galilzo, and his diſciple Tot 
ricellius. LETS Boks Eo, 

A ball or bomb begins to riſe from its line of direction, 
the moment it is out of the mouth of the piece; for the 
grains of powder nigheſt the breech, taking fire fil 
preſs ſorward, precip'tately, not only the ball, but like— 
wiſe thoſe grains which follow the ball along the bottom 
of the piece; where ſucceſſively taking fire, they £1159 
the ball underneath, and fo raiſe it towards the upP** 

; a £096 


&. © ©» 


| edge of the mouth of the piece, where a conſiderable 
| canal is obſervable in pieces much uſed, whoſe metal is 
| ſoft, from the friction thereof, 


Gunpowder, a compoſition made of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, 
and charcoal incorporated and granulated, which readily 


takes fire and expands with incredible force. 75 
| Bartholdus Schwartz, or the Black, was the firſt wo 

taught the uſe of gunpowder to the Venetians in 1380; 
| bat what ſhews gunpowder to be of an older ra is, 
| that the Moors, being beſieged in 1343, by Alphonſus, 
| diſcharged a ſort of iron mortars that made a noiſe like 


thunder. There is mention made of gunpowder in the 
| regiſters of the chambers of accounts in France, as early 
28 1338, In ſhort, our countryman Roger Bacon knew 
| of gunpowder one hundred and fifty years before 
| Schwertz was born: for that friar expreſly mentions the 
| compoſition in his treatiſe De Nullitate Magie. 


In order to reduce the nitre to powder, they diſſolve a 


large quartity cf it in as ſmall a proportion of water as 


poſſible; the keeping it contiavally ſtirring over the 


| fre, till the water exhales, a white dry powder is left 


behind. 5 


In order to purify the brimſtone employed, they diſ. 


ſolve it with a very gentle heat; then ſcum and paſs it 


through a double ſtrainer. - If the brimſtone ſhould hap- 
pen to take fire in the melting, they have an iron cover 
that fits. oa cloſe to the melting veſſel, and damps the 


© 


lame, The brimſtone is judged to be ſufficiently refin- 


ed if it melts without yielding any ſœtid odour, between 


two hot iron plates, into a kind of red ſubſtance. 5 
The ccal for making of gunpowder is either of the 
willow or hazel, well charred in the uſual manner, and 
reduced to powder: and thus the ingredients are prepared 
for making this commodity ; but as theſe ingredients re- 
qaire io be intimately mixed; and as there would be 
danger of their firing, if b2at ina dry form, the method 


is to keep them continually moiſt either with water, 


urine, or a ſolutation of ſal ammoniac ; and to continue 
thus ſtamping them together for twenty-four hours; 
| a . _ after 
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. | 
after which the maſs is fit for corning, and drying in the 
ſun, or otherwiſe, ſo as ſedulouſly to prevent its firing. 
The exploſive force of gunpowder 1s now a thin 
commonly known; but the phyſical reaſon thereof may 
not, perhaps, be hitherto ſufficiently underſtood, In 
order to explain it, let us obſerve, 1. That ſalt-pette, 


of itſelf, is not inflammable; and though it melts in 


the fire, and grows red-hot, yet does not explode, un- 
leſs it comes in immediate contat with the coals, 
2. That brimſtone eafily meſts at the fire, and eaſily 
catches flame. 3. That powdered charcoal readily takes 
fire, even from the ſparks yielded by a flint and ſteel. 
4. That if nitre be mixed with powdered charco?], and 
brovght in contact with the fire, it burns and flames, 
5. That if ſulphur be mixed with powdered cha coal, and 
applied to the fire, part of the ſulphur burns ſlowly away, 
but not much of the charccal. And, 6. That if a lighted 


coal be applied to a mixture of nitre and ſa}phur, the 
_ ſulphur preſently takes fire, with ſome degree of explo- 


ſion, leaving a part of the nitre behind; as we ſee in 
making the ſal prunellæ and ſal p»lychreftum, : 
Theſe experiments, duly coniidered, may give us the 
chemical cauſe of the ſtrange exploſive force of gun- 
powter : for each grain of this powder, confifling of a 


certain proportion of ſulphur, nitre, and coal, the coal 


preſently takes fire, upon contact of the ſame ſpark ; 2t 


which time both the ſulphur and the nitre immediately | 


melt, aud, by means of the coal interpoſed between 
them, burſt 1ato flame, which fpreading from gra'n to 
grain propogates the fame effect almod inftantaueconſly ; 
whence the whole maſs of powder comes to be fired: 


and as nit e contains a large proportion both of air and 
water, which are now vioicutly rarified by the hu at, a 
kind of fiery explolive Uliit is thus produced; wherein | 


the nitre ſeems, by i Aqueous and ærial parts, to act as 
bellows to che other aflammable bodies, ſulphur and 
coal, blow them into a flame, and carry off their whole 
ſubſtance in ſmoke and vapour, | 8 
The diſrovery 0: chis compoſition was accidental, 
and perhaps owing tv the common operation of fulmi- 
nating nitre wich ſulphur, for making of ſal- prunella: 


1 


by 


| it app 
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Schwartz, as being particularly mentioned by friar 
Bacon, as we have before obſerved. 


various proportions, according as the powder is intended 
for muſquets, great guns, or mortars ; though thoſe pro- 
WW poriions ſeem hitherto not perfectly adjuſted, or ſettled 

by competent experience. 5 3 
{ There are two general methods of examining gun- 
powder; one with regard to its purity, the other with 
regard to its ſtrength : its purity is knowa by Jaying two 
or three little heaps near each other upon white paper, 


or feculent matter behind, and without burning the 
paper, or firing the other heaps, it 1s eſteemed a fign 


coal was good; and all tte three ingredients were tho— 
roughly incorporated together: but, if the other heaps 
alſo take fire at the ſame time, it is preſumed, that either 
common ſalt was mixed with the nitre, or that the coal 
was not well ground, or the whole maſs not we!l beat 
and mixed together; and, if the nitre or ſulphur was 
not well purified, the paper will be black or ſpo:red. 


wo kinds of inſtruments in uſe; but neither of them 
appear more exact than the common method of trying 
* to what diſtance a certain weight of powder will thiow 
a ball from a muſquet. © „ 

To increaſe the ſtrength of powder, it ſeems proper 
to make the grains conſiderably large, and to have it 
1: well ſifted from the ſmalleſt duſt, We ſee that gunpow- 
der reduced to duſt has but little exploſive force; but, 
when the grains are large, the flame of one grain has a 
ready pallage to another, ſo that the whole parcel may 


le fred. . : 

It ſhould alſo ſeem that there are other ways of in- 

creaſing the ſtrength of powder, particularly by the mix- 
| me : STE | ture 


it appears to have been known long before the time of 


| The three ingredients of gunpowder are mixed in 


and firing one of them; for if this takes fire readily, 
| and the ſmoke riſes upright, without leaving any droſs, 


that the ſulpbur and nitre were well purified; and the 


In order to try the ſtrength of gunpowder, there are 


4 chus take fize near the ſame time; otherwiſe much force 
N may be loſt, or many of the grains go as ay, as {hot un- 
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the baſtions inſtead of the demi-lunes. 
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tute of ſalt of tartar: but perhaps it were improper to 


divolge any thing of this kind, as gunpowder ſeems al. 


ready ſufficiently deſtructive. 


.- FF 
FIJILBARD, or Halbert, A well known weapon 


4 carried by ſerjeants of foot and dragoons. It is a 
ſoit of ſpear, the ſhaft of which is about 5 feet long, 


and mace of aſh or other wood, Its head is armed with 


a ſteel point edged on both ſides, not unlike the point of 


a two edged {ſword ; but beſides this ſharp point, which 


is in a line with the ſhaſt, there is a croſs piece of ſteel, 
Hat and pointed at both ends; but generally with a cu- 
9 7 at one extremity, and a bent ſharp point at the 
o that it ſerves equally to cut down, or puſh with. 
al, It is alfo uſeful in determining the ground betwixt 
the ranks, and in adjuſting the files of a battalion. 
Half Files, The three foremoſt men in the field, when 
a battalion is drawn up, are called the Front Half Fit, 
the three hindmoſt men the Rear Half Files. 
Half moon or Demi-lune. A work which is commonly 
made before the curtin or flanked angle of the baſtion : ! 


the former generally conſiſts of two little flanks and tuo 


faces, which terminate in a ſaliant angle towards the fields; 
the gorge of the demi-lune is terminated by two lines, 
continued f om the counterſcarpe of the foſsé, that form 


anentering angle towards the place, about the middle of 


the curtin. The demi-lune on the flanked angle of the | 


| baſtion, differs only from the former, in that it is formed 


by a circular line, and hence it takes it name Demi: lune. 
The moderns make uſe of good counter guards to cove! 


They call a demi lune what was formerly denominated 


a ravelin, only that this laſt work has no flanks, and has 


two faces terminating in a ſaliant angle towards the fields. 
A demi-lune is ſaid to be crowned when it is 3 


by 2 crowned work: it is in like manner ſaid to be a te- 


| naille, when on the right and left it has two works con- 
ructed in a right angle on the flanked angle of the de- 
| mi-lune, by the prolongation of its two faces between 
| twenty-eight and thirty toiſes 3 each of theſe works hav- 
| ing two faces, terminating in a ſaliant angle towards the 
| field, and a ditch of nine toiſes that ſeparates them fiom 
| the demi-lune and countericarp. x POE Wb 
Laſtly a demi-lune is called a horn work, when it is 
counter guarded by two works that advance in the form 
| of a horn towards the country, having before it a little 
| demi-lune or lunette that cove:s the intermed ate ſpace be- 

twixt them, and conſequently the flanked angle of the de- 
mi: lune. N 


To Halt. Is to diſcontinue the march of troops, to 


land ſtill, to ſtop in order to reſt, or on any other ac- 


count whatſoever; and ſo the word of command for 


men to flop when they are marching, is Halt. 


Hand-barrows, Wheelbarrows, which are in great uſe 
in fortification, for carrying earth from one place to an- 


| other, and in a ſiege for carrying bombs or cannon balls 


along the trenches. 


quet, uſually cocked with a wheel. It carries a ball that 
weighs one ounce three quarters. There are alſo a larger 
ſort called the great harquebus, uſed for the defence of 
long places, which carries a ball of about three ounces 
and a half, but they are now. little uſed, except in 
ſome old caſtles, and by the French in ſome of their 
garriſons. TE, | | 


| Head of the Camp. The ground before the camp, 
where is the Hievac, or on which the army draws out. 
Head of a Work, Its front next the enemy, and far- 


theft from the place; as the front of a horn work is the 
iſtance between the flanked angles of the demi-b:ſtions. 
Ihe head of a double tenaille is the ſaliant angle in the 
middle; and the two other ſides, which form the re- en- 

uh | N 
Helmet. An ancient defenſive armour worn by horſe- 
men both in war and in tournaments, It covered both the 
: head 


Harquebus,, A piece of fire arms of the length of a mul. 


H O 5 


head and face, only leaving an aperture in the front ſe. 
cured by bars, which was called the viſor. | 
Hendecagon, A figure that has eleven ſides, and as ma. 
ny angles, capable of being fortified by the like number 
of baſtion. 8 +43 
Hepiagon. A figure that has ſeven ſides and as ma. 
ny angles, each capable of a regular baſtion. 
Hlerriſon. A barrier made of one ftrong beam or plank 
of wood, full of iron ſpikes. It is ſupported in the mid- 
dle, and turns upon a pivot or axis. It is uſed in ſtopping 
a paſſage like a turn-ſtile ; for it is equally ballanced upon 
the pivot, ſtanding upright in the middle of the paſſsge, 
vpon which it turns round, as there is occaſion to open or 
ſhut the paſſage, „ „„ 
Hearſes or Portcullices. Strong pieces of wood joined 
- croſs-ways, like a lattice or harrow. They uſed former - 
| Iy to hang in the middle of a gateway of fortified towns, 
to be let fall to ſtop the paſſage, in caſe the gate had been 
broke down, or petarded. It is either a ſtop or a ſeparation, 
if any of the enemy have already entered ; for before it 
can be broke open, the beſieged have time to rally, and 
repulſe them. See Orgues, ©+ © "= 
Herſe, is likewiſe an engine like a harrow, full of iron 
ſpikes ; and uſed inſtead of the cheveaux de friſe, to throw 
in the ways where horſe or foot are to paſs, to hinder their 
march, and upon breaches to ſtop the foot, Common 
harrows are ſometimes made uſe of in caſe of haſte, and 
are turned with their points upwardjs. 
 Her/illon, is for the ſame uſe as the herſe, and is made 
of one ſtrong plank of wood, about ten or twelve feet 
long, ſtuck full of points or ſpikes on both ſides. 
Hexagon, is a figure of fix ſides, capable of being fort!- 
fed with fix baſtions, JJV. 
| Habits, A ſort of ſmall mortars, about eight inches di- 
ameter, ſome ſeven, ſome fix. They differ nothing 
from a mortar but in their carriage, which is made af, 
ter the faſhion of a gun-carriage, but much ſhorter, 
They march with the guns, and are very good for incom- 
moding an enemy at a diltance, with ſmall bombs, which 
they thro two or three miles; or in keeping a paſs, be- 
ing loaded with cartouches, 5 fog 
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Lg ſheads, or Barrels, Filled with earth, they ſerve to 
make parapets to cover the men, inſtead of gabions or 


earth bags. | 

* Hollow Square. Vide Square, | 

| Hollow Tower, is a rounding made of the remainder of 
| two briſures, to join the curtin to the orillon, where the 


| ſmall ſhot are played, that they may not be ſo much ex- 
| poſed to the view of the enemy. Rx | 


Honey Comb in Cannon. Flaws in the metal, a fault in 


| caſting, and dangerous in firing. 


Horizontal Superficies, The plain field lying upon a 


| level, without any rifing or falling. 
| Horizontal Range, or Level Range of a Piece of Ordnance, 


is the line a ball deſcribes when directed parallel to the ho- 


rizon or horizontal line. Z . 

| The horizontal ranges are the ſhorteſt: ſome pieces of 
cannon will make them fix hundred paces, and ſome but 
one hundred and fifty; and the ball with the range of fix 


hundred paces, will go from nine to thirteen feet in the 


earth, See Gunnery. | 


Horn work. In French, ouvrage a corne, Is an out- 


work which the French engineers prefer before Tenai!les, 
Swallow Tails, or Prieft Bonnets, becauſe it takes in a 
great deal of ground, and has a better defence. It is com- 
poſed of two long ſides or faces parallel, the diſtance be- 
tween them being the length of one curtein ; their length 


meaſuring from the angle of the ſhoulder, is the length of 
one ſide of the poligon, or of the curtin, and one de- 
mi gorge. The head or front of this work is forti- 
hed with two demi-baſtions and a curtin. They have 


ſometimes flanks on their long ſides, and then they are 
called horn works with double flanks or ſhoulders, They 
have generally a ravel'n in their gorge, and a {mall rave- 
lin before the curtin. The parapet of the horn work is 
the ſame with that of the half moon, and its moat is 
three ſourths of the great moat, Its curtin is uſually de- 


fended by an half moon, whoſe moat is three fourths 


of that of the great half moon, before the curtin of the 
place. According to Vauban none of the outworks is e- 
qual in ſtrength to the horn work, if placed before the baſ- 
tion, and not as uſual before the curtin. 


Horſe, 
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Horſe. Ts taken for that body of men that ſerve on 
horſeback, whether guards, troopers, or dragoons. 80 
we ſay A body of horſe', The horſe fought well", The 
horſe march.“ It is the ſame as cavalry. The light horſe 
in an army, are all the regiments of horſe except the 
guards. e 65 e 
Herſe de Friſe. Vide Cheveaux de Frife, and Turnpike: 
Horſhoe. A ſmall round or oval work, encloſed with 
A parapet, and ſometimes raiſed in the moat of a mary 
Place, or in low grounds, or elſe to cover a gate, and keep 
2 Corps de Garde to prevent ſurprizes, or to ſerve as a 
lodpement for foldiens,” 755 he nes tub hind, | 
Haſpital. A place appointed for the fick and wounded 
men, who have there a number of phyſicians, ſurgeons, 

and ſervants toaitend them, and cure them. ; 

 » Hoſiage. A perſon given up to an enemy as a ſecurity 
for the performance of the articles of the treaty, When 
two enemies enter into a treaty or capitulation, it 1s com- 
mon for them mutually to give hoſtages as a ſecurity for 
their reciprocally performing the engagement they have 
entered into. An hoſtage becomes either an ac- 
ceſſary or principal, according to the ſtate of things, 


Thus for example, he is an acceſſary, when a prince pro- 


miſes fidelity to another prince, and gives either his ſon or 
| ſome great lord, as a ſecurity for his performance with- 
out any further capitulation : for then theſe hoſtages are 
only an additional engagement of the prince ; and if he 
violates his word, they are not in any manner reſponſible 


for it. An hoſtage becomes a principal, when it is fiipu- 


lated that he ſhall be anſwerable for the event of things. 
For example, if a city promiſes to ſurrender within a cer- 
tain time, in caſe it is not ſuccoured, and for the ſccr- 
| rity of this article gives hoſtages, theſe hoſtages are of the 
ſame nature as bail given to a creditor to ſecure a debt; 


ſo that if the ſuccour arrives within the time, the pro- 


miſe becoming void, the hoſtages are diſcharged, ard 
cannot be detained, juſt as the bail is diſcharged, if ine 
original debtor pays the creditor ; but if the {uccours do 
not arrive, and the city is guilty of a breach of faith, by 
_ refuſing to ſurrender, then the hoſtages become principal, 
and may be puniſhed for the breach of faith ; juſt as à 


4 bail 


to preſerve their order. 


W 
pail becomes the principal debtor, on the other debtor's 
becoming inſolvent. An hoſtage given for another per- 
ſon is free in caſe that other perſon dies. According to 


the law of nations, hoſtages ought not to be put to death, 
unleſs they themſelves 


crime. 3 ; 
Hoſtility, implies a ſtate of war orenmity between two na- 
tions. During a truce all acts of hoſtility ceaſe on both ſides. 
RR ( 5 
Huſſars. Hungarian horſemen, Their habit is a ſurr'd 
bonnet, adorned with a cock's feather, (the officers either 
an eagle's or a heron's) a doublet with a pair of breeches, 
to which their ſtockings are faſtened, and boots. Their 
arms are a ſabre, carbines, and piſtols. Before they be- 


gin an attack, they lay themſelves ſo flat on the necks of 


their horſes, that it is hardly poſſible to diſcover their force; 


but being come within piſtol ſhot of the enemy, they raiſe : 


themſelves with ſuch ſurpriſing quickneſs, and fall on 
with ſuch vivacity on every fide, that, unleſs the ene- 
my is accuſtomed to them, it is very difficult for troops 

| When a retreat is neceſſary, 
their horſes have ſo much fire, and are ſo indefati- 
gable, their equipage ſo light, and themſelves ſuch excel- 
lent horſemen, that no other cavalry can pretend to follow 
them; they leap over ditches, and iwim over rivers 
with great facility. They are retained in the ſervice 
of moſt princes on the continent. They are reſolute par- 


tiſans, and are far better in an invaſion. or haſty expedi- 
tion, than in a ſet battle. | 5 


16 i 
ACK-WAMBASIUM. An old piece of defen- 
five armour worn by horſemen in war, not made of 
ſolid iron, but of many plates faſtened together, 


which ſome perſons by tenure were bound to find upon any 


invaſion, 
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Fanixaries. An order of the Turkiſh infantry, reputed 
the Grand Signior's guards, and the main ſtrength of the 
Ottoman army. Their dreſs which is given them by the 
Grand Signior every year, on the firſt day of Ramazan, 
is along veſt with ſhort ſleeves, which they tye about their 
waiſts with a linen ſaſh ſtriped with many colours, and 
adorned at both ends with gold or filver fringe, and over 
this they wear a looſe upper veſt of blue cloth. They 
wear no turban, but inſtead of it a felt cap, and a large 
hood of the ſame ſtuff, which hangs over their ſhoulders; 
and on days of ceremony, they adorn themſelves with lon 
feathers ſtuck in a caſe in the front of their bonnets. The 


arms of the Janizaries in Europe are, in time of war, a 


faſee or muſquet, and a car touch box, Which hangs at 
their left ſide ; but in Aſia, where powder and fire-arms 
are more ſcarce, they carry a bow and arrows with a 
poignard. CCC 
Ichnography, implies the plan or repreſentation of the 
length and breadth of the fortreſs, the diſtinct parts of 
which are marked out, either on the ground itſelf or on 


Incamp. To incamp is the pitching of tents, when | 


the army after a march is arrived at a place where :t 
is deſigned to ſtay a night, or longer. The ſerjeants 
| tents in the foot, and quarter- maſters of horſe, are the 


firſt of the company or troop. The officers incamp in the | 


rear ; the ſubalterns in one line next the company, front- 
ing from it; the captains in another line at ſome diſtence, 
each behind his own company, fronting the ſubalterns ; 
the field officers behind them, the colonel in the centre, 
the lieutenant colonel on his right, the major on his left, 


and the ſutlers behind all. Each company makes a line 


in file, having an allowance of ſeven feet for a tent, and 
two feet diſtance : the tents of two companies front one 
another, leaving a fireet of 5 or 6 yards between them. 
The troops of horſe encamp the ſame way, only the dil- 
tance between the tents is about 3 or 4 yards for the for- 
age, and the ſpace between two troops, is 14 or 15 yards 


for the ſtables: at two yards diſtance from the doors of 


meir tents, is a rope called the piquet rope, ſtretched up- 
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the ground allowed by a battalion or ſquadron, See Camp. 
Indented Line, 1s a line running out and in, like the 
teeth of a ſaw, forming ſeveral angles; ſo that ene ſide 
defends another. They are uſed on the banks of 1Ivers, 
where they enter a town; likewiſe the parapet of the co- 
rert way is often indented. This is by the French en- 
gineers Called R:dans, Small places are ſometimes fortified 
with ſuch a line; but the fault of ſuch fortifications je, 
that the beſtegers from one battery may ruin both fides of 
the tenaille or front of a place, and make an aſſult, with- 
out fear of being enfiladed, fince the defences are ruined. 
Indeſemint Troop or Company, is what is not incorpo- 
nted into any regiment. F 


the eldeſt regiment to march in the front, the next in the 


ar, and ſo on with the reſt. The eldeſt to encamp on 


de right, the next on the left, and ſo the reſt in courſe. 
ſhe officers of foot command thoſe of horſe in garriſon, 


but are commanded by them in the field. See Brigade, 
nd Soldier, 4 3 5 a | | 


ontriving all ſorts of forts, and other works; judicious 
fading out faults in all fortifications, and knowing how 
attack and defend all ſorts of poſts. See Engineer, 
nner, e. 1 e | 
Inſconjed, is when part of an army have fortified them- 
bY with a ſconce or ſmall fort, in order to defend ſome 
als, &c. | | 3 £ „ 8 40 

Je Inſult, or To Aſſault. Is to attack a poſt by open 
ce, coming on without any ſhelter to fall to handy 
okes, without making uſe of trenches, ſappe, or other 
ns of art, to gain ground foot by foot, The counter- 


ity have prepared. In theſe attacks the grenadiers com- 
any march at the head * the other troops ; and there 


upon pointed ſtakes, to which their horſes are e 


Infantry, The whole body of foot ſoldiers, whether 
independent companies or regiments. The regiments of 
ſoot guards take place of all others, the reſt having pre- 
edence according to ſeniority. This precedence is for 


Ingineer, or Engineer, a perfon well ſkilled in the art of 


ip is generally inſulted or aſſaulted, to prevent the ene- 
les having time to ſpring tbe fourneaux, or fougaſles, 


Eͤͤͥ 1 2 


muſt be pioneers ready to make a lodgment, to ſecay 
the poſt when gained, | Ger n 

| Jutrenched. An army is ſaid to be intrenched, when they 
have raiſed works before them, to fortify ' themſelye; 
againſt the enemy, that they may not be forced to engage 
ih fn 0 9537 th FOI VR 
Itreuchmeut. Any work that fortifies a poſt againſt tle 
enemies attacks. It is generally taken for a itch 0 
trench, with a parapet. Intrenchments are alſo made of 


faſcines, or faggots, with earth thrown over them; of 


gabions, hogſteads, or bags filled with earth, that cover 
the men from the enemy's fire, See. Retrenchment, 

| lnwalid, is a man who has ſpent his time in the wary, 
ard is either through age, or by reaſon of his wounds 
lendered incapable of the ſervice. They are diſpoſed of 
in hoſpitals. 125 5 ? 8 
 Tuveſting a Place, is when a general having an intention 
to beſiege it, detaches a body of horſe to poſſeſs all de 
avenues ; blocking up the garriſon, and preventing e- 
lief from getting into the place, till the army and arvillzr) 
are got up to form the ſiege. $27 

Irregular Fortification. See Fortification, and Maxim: 
Fortifications. 1 5 845 %%% TITER 
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| 1 7 LE. is a term the Datch give to the batter 


of mortars, becauſe it is ſunk under ground. Ses 


Battery. 


 Kutle Drums. See Views, 


Klinkets, are a iort of ſmall gates made through palila 


does for ſallies. 
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Lane. To mike a lane. To draw up men in two 
tanks facing one another, as on the ſides of a ſtreet, or 
| the like, for any great perſon to paſs through; or ſome- 
times for a ſoldier to run the gauntlet. | 11 
Lanſpeſade. An inferior officer, ſubordinate to the corpo- 
ral, to aſſiſt him in his duty, and ſupply his place in his 1 
abſence. In France he has ſome allowance exttaordi- = 
nary, hut not in England. He is generally exempt from 'F "3 
duty, except rounds, and centinels Perdys, He teaches 8 
the new ſoldiers their exerciſe, and has his place at the | 
right of the ſecond rank. The true name is anſpeſade, 


but the E is added from the French article Le. _ 
Law of Arms, is a law which gives precepts how to pro- Wee 
claim a war, attack the enemy, and to puniſh offenders in 
the camp. 6 NS} 8 e HRS) 1 
Artillery. Foot. Level. An inſtrument in form of a ſquare, "7 
having its two legs or branches of an equal length, at a 1 
juncture whereof is a little hole, whence hangs a thread and Wh 
plummet, playing on a perpendicular line in the middle _ "a [18 
ofa quadrant. It is divided into twiee 45 degrees from 1 
the middle. When the thread plays perpendicularly oer _ 
be middle diviſion of the quadrant, that plane is aſſuted- Ws 
ol |} level. To uſe it in gunnezy, place the two ends on the . 


piece of artillery, which you may raiſe to any pro o ſed 
beight, by means of the plummet, whoſe thread will give. 
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tbe degree above the level. | 0 

Gunner”s Level, for levelling cannon and mortars, con- Wal 
ils of a triangular braſs-plate, about four inches high, Wo 
u the bottom of which is a portion of a circle divided in- Wo 
to 45 degrees, which number is ſufficient for the bigheſt 38 


elevation of cannon and mortars, and for giving fhog. 
the greateſt range; on the center of this ſegment of a cit- _ 8 
tle, is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, by means of which, it 
nay be fixed or ſcrewed at pleaſure ; the end of this piece 
of braſs is made ſo as to ſerve for a plummet and index, ia 
der to ſhew the different degrees of elevation of pieces of 
uillery, This inſtrument has alſo a braſs foot, to fer up- 
on cannon or mortars, ſo as when thoſe pieces are hori- 
zontal, the inſtrument will be perpendicular, The foot 
if this inſtrament is to be placed on the piece to be ele- Wh. 
ated, in ſuch a manner, as that the point of the plummet l 
may fall on the proper degree: this is what they call \ 38 
trelling the piece. : +8 
5 SYS Lieutenant 1 


ed 
me 


. Lieutenant of Horſe, Foot, or Dragoons. The ſecond ef. 
ficer in the troop or company, ho commands in the ab- 
ſcence of the captain, Whea the company is at arms, he 
takes the left of the captain; but the right if the enſign 
be there. He marches the company in the. abſence of 
the captain; but whea the captain is preſent his poſt is in the 
rear, When the batalion marches in line of batile, the 
lieutenants take their poſt at the head of the diviſions, a. 
_ cording to their ſeniority, He ought to iafpe the actions 
of the ſergeants and corporals, to keep them to their du- 
ty, and take care of every thing that 1s neceſſary to the 
company ; to fee them exerciſe, to cauſe them to keep 
their arms clean and fit for ſervice, and to ſee that the 
ſoldiers be provided with powder and ball. . 

Lieutenant Colonel of Horſe, Foot, or Dragoons, The ſe- 
cond officer in a regiment, and ſhoald bz a man of great 
experience; knowing how to attack or defend a poſt, 
lead the regiment to battle, and how to make a good re. 

treat. He is to ſee the regiment kept to their exerciſe, 
and is to know the qualifications of all the officers of the 
regiment. In the ablence of the colonel he commands the 
regiment. His poſt is on the colonel's left hand, three 
paces before the captain's, when there is but one bat- 
tallion of foot; but if the regiment be of two, the colo- 
nel commands the firſt, and he the ſecond, Colonels and 
lieutenant- colonels are excuſed from mounting guard when 
the regiment is in garriſon. Lieutenant Colonel of Horſe is 
the ſame ; he marches at the head of the ſecond ſquadron. 

But the French have no ſuch officer. 1 | 
Lieutenant General A great commander, next in place 
to the general of an army, who in battle commands one 
of the lines or wings; a detachment when they march, or 
a flying camp; a quarter at a ſiege, and one of the at- 
tacks, when it is his day of duty. They ought to be dai. 
ly with the general to know his orders: they are allowed 
each two aids de camp, and a foot guard, mounted by 3 
ſubaltern, with a ſergeant and thirty men, © 

Lieutenant General of the Artillery, The next to the ge- 

neral of the artillery, who in his abſeace has the whole 

charge of all that belongs to it. gs 5 
Lieutenant du Rey. The deputy governor of all ſtrong 

1 | e eee 
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towns in France, who is a check upon the governor, and 
commands in his abſcence. 8 

Lieutenant Reformed, Vide Reformed. 

Lieutenant en Second, Vide Sico d. 

Life Guards, Vide Gardes de Corps. 5: gh 

Light HrJje. This name is given to diſtinguiſh them 
from the men at arms formerly aſed, who were all in ar- 
mour, as are now the German cuiraſſiers. In England 


all are called light horſe, except the troops of life guards. 
In France they except not only the Garde de Corps, but 
the two troops of muſquetaires on horſeback, and all the 
gendarmes. Each regiment conſilts of fix troops, andes 


commanded by a colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, cap- 
tains, lieutenants, cornets, and quarter maſters, They 
tank according to ſeniority, 5 | 


Line, 1n the g omettical ſenſe fignifies a length with- 
out breadth; in the military art it is taken ſeveral ways. 


Line. Is the drawing up of an army for battle, ex- 


tending its front as far as the ground will permit, that it 
may not be flanked. The Turk; armies often draw up 


in a crooked line, or half moon, that being very nume- 
rous, they may encloſe their enemies, Chriſtian armics 


generally draw up in three lines; the firſt called the Jan; | 


the ſecond, the Main Bedy; and the third, the Reſerve ; 
with a convenient diltance between them, and intervals, 
that they may not put one another into confuſion. 
Line. In fortification it bears ſ:veral fignifications, 
In drawing a plan upon paper, it is only a plain line drawn 
from one point to another, On the ground it is ſome- 
times taken for a trench with a parapet, and ſometimes 
for a row of gabions, or bags full of earth, to cover men 
from the enemy's fire. So we ſay, When the trenches 
were carried on within 30 paces of the glacis, we drew two 
lines, one on the right. and the other on the left, for a 
place of arms.“ To line a work, is to trace it out. To 
line a work, is likewiſe to face it with brick or flcne, 
Lines are ſometimes made to cover a country, eſpecially 
by the French. | 1 V'. 
Line of Defence. A ſuppoſed line that repreſents the 
flipht of a ball; but particularly a muſket ball, f.om the 
pace where the muſketeer muſt ſtand, to ſcour the face of 
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the baſtion, There are two ſorts of tins; the Fichaw, 
and the Razant, or Flanling. 

Line of Defence fixed, or fichant. Is a line drawn from 
the angle of the curtin, to the point of the oppoſite baſtion, 
which is not to exceed 800 feet; or, as the French ſay, 
120 toiſes, becauſe that is the length of the port of x 

muſket ; and from the point of the curtin and flank, the 
face of the oppoſite baſtion 's to be defended. 
Line Razant, S!ringent, or Flanking, or Second Flank. A 
ine drawn from the point of the baſtion. along the face, 
till it comes to the curtin, which ſhews how much of the 
<urtin will clear, or ſcour the face. | 

Line forming the Flank, A line drawn from the angle, 
formed by the two demi-gorges of the ballion, to the an- 
gle at the flank, This is only uſed by Dutch engineers, 

Capital Line. A line drawn from the point of the bal. 
uon to the point where the two demi gorges meet. 

Lines of Circumwvallation and Contravallation, See Cir- 
cumwvallitim and Contrava/lation. 3 

Lines of Communication. Are trenches that run from 
one work to another, ſo that men may paſs between them 
witto.ut being expoſed to the enemy: therefore the & hole 


inttenchment Tund any place is {ome:imes called a Line | 


of Communication, becauſe it leads to all the works. 

Lines of Appr och. See Approaches. 

To line Hidgs. To plant muſketeers along them under 
their covert; to fire upon an enemy that comes eg or 
to deſend them from the horſe. 

Leuſßbias. Small pins of iron, which keep the wheel of 
a canuon, or wag gon, on the axletree; for when the end 
of the axletree is put through the nave, the linſpin i is put 
in, io keep the wheel from falling off. 

Linſtock. A wooden ſtaff, about 3 feet long, vpon one 
end of which is a piece of iron, which divides in twa, 
turning from one another, having each a place to receive 
1 match, and a ſcrew to keep it faſt: the other end 5; 
pointed, and ſhod with iron, to ſtick in the ground. 1 
is uſed by gunners, to fire the guns. 

ILixiere. See Foreland, 

Lrckſpir, The ſmall cut or trench, of about a fo 
28585 Widg 
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Lodgment. A work raiſed with earth, gabions, faſcines, 

wool packs, or mantelets, to cover the beſiegers from the 

enemies fire, and to prevent their loſing a place which they 


have gained, and are reſolved, if poſſible, to keep. Ia 
conducting the approaches, at certain diſtances are made 


lodgments, or places of arms, to flank the trenches, ca- 
pable of holding an hundred men, which ferve as a guard 
to the trenche-. But lodgments made on the glacis, co- 
vert way, breach, Sc. are much more dangerous, as they 
are more expoſed to he enemie: fire, and having leis earth. 
When it is reſolved to in'ult the covert way, there mult 


be great proviſion. made of faſcines, fand bags, and other 


materials in the- crenches ; and during the action the pio- 


ners, With, faſcines, Wool packs, or fand bags, mould be 


making the lodom.ent; covering themſelves as advan- 


nzeoutly as - pofiible from ihe oppoſite banion, or place 


Lunette. A ſmall work, counter puard, or envelope, 
made in the ditch before ihe curtin. It conſiſts of tao 


laces, making an angie inwards. Lunetties are gtnerally 


made in ditches full of water, to ſerve inſlead of a fauſſe 
blaye, and diſpute the paſſage of the ditch. | The terre- 


plain of it is raiſed but a liitle above the ſurface of the 
vater, and is but twelve ſeet broad; wih a parapet three 


3 


lathoms thick, ſo that the Whole breadth of the Lunezte is 
hve fathoms. See Counter Guard and Envelope, © 


compoſed of two faces, a longer and a ſhorter. 
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M4? RIERS. Long planks, of weod very broad, 
* © uſed for ſupporting the earth in mining, in carrying 
on a ſap, in making coffers, caponiers, galleries, and many 
other uſes at a ſiege, They are likewiſe uſed to cover 


with the petards to the gates, or other places deſigned to 


* 


wide, made with the ſpade, to mark out the firſt lines of 2 


There are other forts of Lynettes, which are larger, and 
raiſed to cover the faces of a half moon: they are likewiſe 


ihe mouth of petards after they are loaded, and are fixed | 
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n 
be forced open. When the planks are not ſtrong enough, 
they a'e doubled with plates of iron. Lk Rs | 
Magazine, A place in which ſlores are kept, of arm, 


ammunition, proviſions, &c. Every fortified town Oupht 
to be furniſhed with a large magazine, which ſhould con. 
tain ſtores of all kinds, {ufficient to enable the garriſon 
andi inhabitants to hold out a long fiege, and in which 
ſmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, &c. may be employed 
in making every thing belonging to the attillery, as car. 
riages, waggons, &c. F 
Mail, or Coat of Mail. A piece of defenſive armou 
for the body, made of {mall iron rings, interwoven in the 
manner of a net. 5 SF $42" 4-" 134 LF EX 4 e 
Main Body of ebe Army, is the body of troops that 
march between the advance and the rear guard. ln x 
camp, it is that part of the army which is encamped be. 


twixt the ring and left wing, 1 
Main Guard, is a body of horſe poſted before the camy, 


for the ſafety of the army, In garriſon it is that guadf 


to which all the reſt are ſubordinate. See Guard. 
Major of a Regiment of Horſe or Foot, is the next officer to 
ide heutenant colonel, and generally made from the eldeſt 
captain. He is to take care that the regiment be well 
exerciſed, that it be drawn up in good order at a review, 
or upon a parade, or any other occaſion 3 to fee it march 
in good order, and to rally jt, in caſe of its being broke. 
He is the only officer among the foot that is allowed tobe 
on horſeback in time of action, that he may he the rea. 
dier to execute the colonel's orders, either in advancing 
-or drawing off the regiment, He has an adjutant ap 
pointed for his aſſiſtant. e ee e 


Major General, is the next officer to the lieutenant ge- 


neral. When there are two attacks at a ſiege, he com 
mands that on the left. 
the orders every night from the general, or, in his abſence 
from the lieutenant general of the day, which he is to dil 
tribute to the brigade majors, with whom he is to regu 


Jate che guards, convoys, &c. and appoint the place and 


hour of their rendezvous, He is to know the ſtrength © 


each brigade in general, and of each regiment in part 
cular, and to have a liſt of all the field officers, Finally 


His chief buſinels is to receive 


8 


he is in \ the army, the ſame as the major of a repiment | 


in the regiment. He is allowed an aid de camp, and has 
à ſerjeant and fifteen men for his guard. 


Major of a Brigade. See Brigade Major. 


Major of a Regiment of Horſe, is the firſt - Pn who 


commands in the abſence of the colonel. 
There are alſo Aid. Major, Drums Major, & e. 10 called 


mination. 
Town Major, is the third officer in a garfifon, and next 


the governor, and.gives it out upon the place of arms, to 
the adjutants and ſerjeants of the garriſon; he goes his 
round major, viſits the corps de gardes, and fees that all 
the ſoldiers arms are fixed, and in good order.; he cauſes 


neceſſary ammunition to be diſtributed among them, or- 
ders the gates to be-opened and ſhut, and gives the go- 


vernor an account of all that paſſes in the place. 


Manteltit. Blinds of thick planks, muſket proof, and 
i often covered with tin or latten, which the pioneers. 

nerally roll before them, they being fixed upon ſow 
8 wheels, or trucks, to cover them from the enemy's fire. 
"W There are double mantelets, which make an angle, and 
land ſquare to form:two- fronts, and cover the front and 
. flank. Theſe have double planks, with earth ram med in 


between them. They muſt be five feet high, and three 
"2 in breadth. They are ſometimes the thickneſs.of two or 


uſed in making approaches and batteries near the place, 


terſcerp, 


There are-other ſorts of mantelets covered an the top. 


whereof the miners wake uſe, to approach. the walls of a 
town or caſtle. 


* moving of a body of men from one place to another. The 
beat of the drum, when the ſoldiers are upon march, or 
ty beginning to march, is likewiſe called The March. It is 


likewiſe a word of enk. when a battalion is to alter 


from their pre=eminence above others of the ſame de no- 


to the deputy governor. His bufineſs is to ſee the guards 
mounted, the rounds and poſts aſſigned; he regulates the 
centinels, goes every evening to receive the word from 


three planks, bound together with iron plates. They ate 


as the others are m making a Trace on the coun- 


March, in general, is ; the ſteps made in Abrchicg or the 
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ite diſpoſition. The general and aſſembly are beat before 


the march or party, When an Nur is to ſet out ina 


morning. 
Maręſchal de Battaile. It was once a diſtind com- 
mand; but this duty being only part of the major gere. 
1al's, it is now executed by him. 
Mareſchal, or Marſhal de Camp. A French general of. 
Acer, next in poſt to the lieutenant general, We find no 
-difference.betwixt him and the Engliſh major general. 
Marines. Soldiers who ſerve on board of ſhips. 
Marque, or Letters of Margue, in military eſtairs, are 
letters of repriſal, granting the ſubjects of one prince or 
tate, liberty to make repriſals on thoſe of another, by 
reaſon application has been thrice made to the govern- 
.-ment to which the aggreſſor belongs, without any effect. 
Marjhal, or Mareſchal of France, is the higheſt prefer. 
-ment in the army or in the fleet: it is the ſame with cap- 
tain general, When two or more. marſhals are in one 
-army, the eldeſt commands, _ 
Felt Marſbal, in Germany, Holland, and lately field 
marſhal in Sag iand,.. is likewiſe the fame with captain 
general. 
Martial Law, is the law of war, which entirely. depends 
on the arbitrary power of the prince, or of thoſe to whoa 
he has delegated it; for though the king can make no law 
in time of peace, without the conſent of parliament, yet in 
time of war he uſes an abſolute power over the army. 
Maſter, or Maitre de Camp. No other than a colonel 
of horſe, ſo called in France and Spain, where they give 
the title of. colonels only to thoſe that command regiments 
of foot and dragoons ; whereas with us they. are all in- 
differently called colonels. 
| Maſter de Camp General, The ſecond general officer 
over all the regiments of light horſe, and next to the co- 
Jonel general. He has a regiment of horſe belonging to 
him, which takes the fecond poſt of houour next to the 
colonel general's. This too is in France, for there is 00 
ſuch among the Engliſh officers. | 
Mafter of the Ordnance, See General of the Artillery. 
Match. A kind of rope lightly twiſled, and prepare 
40 retain fire for the uſes of artillery, mines, ſue — | 
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| Nc. It is made. of hempen tow, ſpun on the wheel Ike 
cord, but very ſlack; and is compoſed of three twiks, 
which are afterwards again covered with tow, fo that the 


twilts do not appear: laſtly, it is boiled in the lees of old 
wines. This, when once lighted at the end, burns on 
gradually and regularly, without ever going out as long 


| as any of it is left. It was formerly-uſed for firing match- 


lock muſkets, and. now for all ſorts of great guns, It is 


| alſo laid in mines that are to blow up ſo many hours after, 


and the time is regulated by the length of match there is 
to burn beſore the fire comes to the powder; and by the 
Jams rule, thoſe that are uſed toit, know how the hours 
C EE e 5 5 - 
: [Matrofjes. A ſort of ſoldiers in the artillery, next in 
degree under the gunners, who aſſiſt them about the guns, 
in traverſing, .ſponging, firing, loading, &c. They carry 
tielocks, march along with the-ſtore waggons, as a guard, 
and:alſo as aſſiſtants, in caſe a waggon ſhould break down. 
Maxims in Fortification, are certain general rules eſtab- 
liihed by engineers, founded on reaſon and experience, 
which being exactly obſerved, a place fortified accord- 
ing as they direct, will be in a good poſture of defence. 
The chief maxims are: i EEK e 
1. There muſt not be any part of a fortification, But what 
# diſcovered and flanked by the beſieged. For if there be any 
part of a place which is not well flanked, the enemy be- 
ng there under cover, will with the more eaſe attack it in 
that place, and carry it. )) 
2. A' Fortreſs ſhould command all the country round it; 
that the beſiegers may not cover themſelves, nor find 
places to favour their approaches and attacks, nor to 
overlook the place, to batter the works wich more ad- 
RSS 75 
3. The works fart heſi diſtant from the centre of the place 
muſt be /till' loweſt, and commanded by thoſe that are nearer; 
to the end they may be defended by the higher works, 
and thoſe nearer the place, that ſo the enemy, by being 
expoſed, . may be obliged to quit them, after they have 
been poſſeſſed of them, b: cauſe of the fire of the belieged 3 
and likewiſe, that the enemy, by being maſters of ſuch 
Works, may not overlook the works of the place. | 
| e e eee 


- 


"M2 '. 
4. The flanked angle, or point of the baſtion, ought 15 |, 
at leaft 70 degrees; that it may the better reſiſt the force 
of the enemy's batteries, in caſe they deſigned to beat i 
down to lodge there. 1 2.4 
5+ The acute flanked angle, near to a 1 * angle, is pr. 
Ferable to all others, It is certain, if the flanked angle be 
a right angle, it has all the ſtrength that can be given it, 
having ſolidity enough to withſtand the enemy's batteries: 
bot an angle near to a right, makes the tenaille of the 
-place more compaR, by the angle of the ſhoulder's ſhort. 
2 and bettering the deſence, and by its not expoſing 
.. the face ſo much to the enemy, So that it follows cf 
sonſequence, that an obtuſe angle is very deficient. 
6. The ſhorteſt faces are the beſt:; becauſe the longer they 
are, the weaker ; for the enemy attacks them with a great 
front. However, they muſt be at leaſt forty or fifty ta. 
thoms long, to be able to defend the outworks., 
7. The flank muſt have ſome part under cover, Which 
ſignifies, it muſt be covered by an orillon, otherwile the 
defence is preſently rumed, and the lodgment no ſooner 
made on the counterſcarp, but the pince is obliged to ca- 
-Pitulate, 220 „„ 
8. There muſt be a conformity between theſe maxim, 10 
render the fortification perfecm. For if the gorge be large, 
the face ſuffers, The more the flank is covered, the les 
it is ſubject to be ruined, but then the defence 1s more 
_ oblique. In making a ſecond flank, the flanked angle 1s 
made too weak. In diſcovering the face, the defence is 
mote eaſy, but it is more expoſed to the enemy's batteries. 
la a word, there are advantages and diſadvantages over 
all; and the ſecret conſiſts in judging whether conforming 


with one maxim be more advantageous, than diſagreeing 


with another, TY | 
Meaſure Angle, An inflrumert of braſs for meaſuring 
angles, either ſaliant or rentrant, to know exactly the 
number of degrees and minutes, to lay them out upon 
Paper. „ „ | | | 


Merlun. That part of the parapet which is terminated 


by two embraſures of a battery; ſo that its height and 
thickneſs is the ſame with that of the parapet ; but it 
on the infide, and ſix on 


4 the 


bread ch is ordinarily nine feet 


„* 8 . * 


"M7" 


the outfide, It ſerves to cover thoſe on the battery from 
the enemy: and it is better of earth, well beat and cloſe, 
than of ſtone, becauſe this flies about, and wounds thoſe 


whom the work ſhould defend. 


"Military AnchiteQure. The ſame with Fortification, See 


Fortification, For Military-Utenjils, ſee plates I. and II. 


Military Execution. The ravaging and deſtroying a 


country that refuſes to pay contribution. 


Militia, in general, denotes the body of ſoldiers, or 


thoſe who make ꝓrofe ſſion of arms. 


la a more reſtrained ſenſe, Militia denotes the trained 
bands of a town or country, who arm themſelves, upon 


a ſhort warning for their own defence. So that, in this 
{.nſe, militia is oppoſed to regular or ſtated troops. For 
the direction and command of the militia, the king con- 
ſtitutes lords lieutenants of each county. Xi 


Mine. A ſabterraneous canal or paſſage, dug under the 
wall or rampart ef a fertification, intended to be blown 


up by gunpowder. The alley, or paſſage of a mine, is 
commonly about four feet ſquare; at the end of this is 


the chamber of the mine, which is a cavity about five feet 
in width and in length, and about fix feet in height; 
and here the gunpowder is towed. The fauciſſe of the 
mine is the train, for which there is always a little aper- 


ture left. There are various kinds of mines, which ac- 
quire various name?, as royal mines, according as their 


paſſages are ſtrait, oblique, winding, &c. There are alſo 
mines made in tbe field, which are called Fougades, See 


the article Fougade. 3 | wes £1 
Mines are either dug within the body of the earth, as 


thoſe made by: he > REY to blow up the works of the 


beſiegers, before they make a lodgment on the covered 


way; or in eminences and riſing grounds, as to make a 


breach in the ramparts, &c. or to blow up walls, or laſtly, 
to tear up rocks. | W 


Two ounces of pewder have been found, by experi- 


ment, capable of raiſing two cubic feet of earth; con- 
ſequently two hundred ounces joined, that is, twelve 
pounds eight ounces, will raiſe two hundred cubic feet, 


which is only ſixteen ſeet ſhort of a cubic toiſe 5 becauſe 


two hundred ounces joined together, have proportiouably 
e 5 a greater 
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a greater force than two ounces, as being an united force, 


See the article Ganpoauder. 1 
All the turnings a miner uſes to carry on his mines, 
and through which he conduQts the ſaucifſe, ſhould be well 
filled with earth and dung; and the maſonry in propor. 
tion to the earth to be blown up, as three to two. The 
entrance of the chamber of the mine ought to be firmly 
ſhut with thick planks, in the form of a St. Andrew 
croſs, ſo that the encloſure be ſecure, and the void ſpaces 
hut up with dung, or tempered earth. If a gallery be 
made below, or on the fide of the chamber, it muſt abſo. 
lutely be filled up with the ſlrongeſt maſonry, half as long 
again as the height of the earth; for this gallery will not 
only burſt, but likewiſe obſtruct the effect of the mine, 
The powder ſhould always be kept in ſacks, which are 
opened when the mine is charged, and ſome of the pow. 
der ſtrewed about: the greater the quantity of earth to be 
raiſed is, the greater is the effect of the mine, ſuppoſing it 
to have the due proportion of powder. Powder has the 


proportionably raiſe either with the ſame velocity, _ 
The branches which are carried into the ſolidity of 
walls, do not exceed three feet in depth, and two feet {x 
inches in width nearly; this ſort of mine is moſt excellent 
40 blow ap the ſtrongeſt WaIts. 
The weight of a cubit foot of powder ſhould be Solb. 
one foot one inch cube will weigh 1oolb. and one foot 
two inches and eleven twelfths 150lb.; and 20olb. at 
powder will be one foot five inches cube; however, there 
is a dverſity in this, according to the quantity of ſaltpetre 
An the gunpowder. 105 3 . 
If, when the mines are made, water be found at the 
bottom of the chamber, plar ks are laid there, on which 
the powder is placed either in ſacks or barrels, of 10olb. 
each. The ſauciſſe muſt have a clear paſſage to the pow- 
der, and be laid in an auget, or wooden trough, through 
-all the branches, When the powder is placed in the 
chamber, the planks are laid to cover it, and others again 
acroſs theſe ; then one is placed over the top of the cham- 
ber, which is ſhaped ſor that purpoſe, between that and 
thoſe which cover the powder, props are placed, which 
_ {hore it up; ſome inclining towards the outſide, others 


/ 


ame effect upon maſonry as upon earth, that is, it will 


R 1 


to the inſide of the wall ; all the void ſpaces being filled 
Afterwards 


with earth, dung, brick, and rough ſtones, 
planks are placed at the entrance of the chamber, with one 
acroſs the top, whereon they buttreſs three ſtroog props, 
whoſe other ends are likewiſe propped againſt another 
plank fituated on the fide of the earth in the branch; 
which props being well fixed between the planks with 


wedges, the branch ſhould then be filled up to its entrance _ 


The ſauciſſes which 
paſs through the ſide branches muſt be exaQ'y the ſame 


with the forementioned materials. 


length with that in'the middle, to which they join: the 
part which reaches beyond the entrance of the mine, is 
that which conveys the fire to the other three; the ſauciſſes 
being of equal length will ſpring together. 1 5 


From a great number of experiments it appears, 1. 


That the force of a mine is always towards the weakeſt fide ; 


ſo that the diſpoſition of the chamber of a mine does not at 


all contribute to determine this effect. 2. That the quanti- 


ty of powder mult be greater or leſs, in proportion to the 
greater or le's weight of the bodies to be raiſed, and to their 
greater or leſs coheſion ; fo that you are to allow for each eu- 


bic fathom of looſe earth, g or 10 lb. firm earth and ſtrong 


ſand 11 or 12 lb. fat clayey earth, 15 or 16 1, new ma- 
ſonry, not ſtrongly bound, 15 or 20 lb. old maſonry well 


bound, 25 or 30 lb. 3. That che aperture, or entonnoir of 
a mine, if right charged, is a cone, the diameter of whoſe baſe 
is double the height taken from the center of the mine. 4. 


That when the mine has been overcharged, its entonnoir is 


nearly cylindrical, the diameter of the upper extreme not 
much exceeding that of the chamber. 5. That beſides the 
Mock of the powder againit the bodies it takes up, it like- 
wie cruſhes all the earth that borders upon it both under- 
neath and ſideways. | 


To charge a mine ſo as to have the moſt advantageous 


effect, the weight of the matter to be carried muſt be 


known ; that is, the ſolidity of a right cone, whoſe baſe 
1s double the height of the earth over the center of the 
mine: thus having found the'ſolidity of the cone in cubic 
fathoms, multiply the number of fathoms by the number 
of pounds of powder neceſſary for railing the matter it con- 
tains; and if the cone contains matters of different weights, 
take a mean weight between them all, always having a 
Tegard to their degree of coheũon. 48 
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Ing to occaſions and circumſtances, 


three inches diameter, weighing three pounds four 
-Ounces, Its ſhot point- blank 125 paces. 


parts, muſt thereſore alſo be flanked. 


M @ A 


| As tothe diſpoſition of mines, there is but one genera 


rule, which is, that the fide towards which one would de. 
termine the effect be the weakeſt, but this varies accord. 


The calculation of 
mines is generally built upon this hypotheſis, that the en. 


tonnoir of a mine is the fruſtum of an inverted cone, 
whoſe altitude is equal to the radius of the excavation of 
_ *the mine, and the diameter of whoſe leſſer baſe is equal 


to the line of leaſt reſiſtance ; and though theſe ſupoi. 
tions are not quite exact, yet the calculation of mines de. 


-duced from them have proved ſucceſsful in practice; ſo 


which reaſon this calculation nould be followed, till a bet 


er and more {imple be found out. 


M. de Valliere found that the entonnoir.of a mine was z 


, paraboloid, which is a ſolid generated by the rotation of 


a ſemiparabola about its axis; but as the difference be. 


tween theſe two is very inſignificant in practice, that of the 
fruſtum ofa cone may be uſed, -- -—© | 

. Miners. Men appointed to work in the mines, being 
a a particular company, commanded by a captain of the re- 
giment of fuzileers, which regiment is appointed for the 
ſervice of the artillery, When the miner is at work, ke 


avears a fort -of hood, to keep the earth that falls from 
his eyes, this Lood throwing it over his ſhoulders. | 
Minion Orduance. A {mall gun three inches diameter 


in the + bore, ſeven feet long, weighing about 8001. take 
a charge of two pounds eight ounces of powder, of car- 
Ties a ball two inches ſeven eights diameter, and three 


pounds four ounces weight, It is ſhot point-blank 120 
Paces. jj En ont ts 

Minion of the longeſt Sie. Is three inches two eights in 
the bore, eight feet long, weighs looo lb. Its charge 
three pounds four ounces of powder, and carries a bullet 


Moat, Ditch, or Fojje, A depth or trench cut round 4 
town or fortreſs 5 which lying under the fire of the ram- 
The breadth 
and depth of it is more or leſs, according to the nature of 
the earth. In general it ought to be fo wide, that no tree; 
or ladder can be laid over it; that is, from 16 to 22 

1 | | fathoms, 


faihor 
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forms 
A dry 
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| fachoms, and about 15 and 16 feet deep. The brink of 


the moat next the N is called the ſcarp, and that 


oppoſite on the other ſide, is called the counterſcarp, which 


| forms a re-entering angle before the center of the curtin. 
WH A dry moatround a place that is large, and has a firon 
garriſon, is preferable to one full of water, becauſe the paſ- 


"WH {age may be diſputed inch by inch, and the befiegers, when 


WF lodged in the moat, are continually expoſed to the bombs, 
WH grenades and other fire works, which are thrown inceſſantly 


over the rampart on their works. In the middle of dry 


noats, is ſometimes made another ſmall moat, called the 


avette, which is generally dug ſo deep, till they find wa- 
ter to fill it. The deepeſt and broadeſt foſſes are counted 

be beſt ; but a deep fle is preferable to a broad one. 

Lo drain a foſſe or moat full of water, is to dig a trench 
deeper than the level of the water, to let it run out. When 


eit is drained there are hurdles thrown upon the mud and 


z nadke a ſure and firm paſſage, _ 


ſlime, and covered with earth, or bundles of ruſhes, to 


' 7oirau. A French term for a little flat baſtion raiſed 
eW upon a re-enteripg angle, before a curtain which is too 
e long, between two other baſtions: it is commonly joined 


to the curtin, but ſometimes ſeparated by a foſſe, and is 
then called a detached baſtion. They are not raiſed ſo 
WH gh as the works of the place, becaufe they mult be ex- 


; Wl poled to the fire of the beſieged, in caſe the enemy ſhould 
- lodge themſelves there. Their parapet, as well as the 
e parapet of all outworks, ought to be cannon-proof, that 
is to ſay, 18 feet thick. 3 
Mont Pagnote, or Poft of the Invulnerable. An emi- 


me manner of the ſiege, out of danger. 
Mertar-picce. A very ſhort piece of artillery, with an 
extraordinary large bore, and a cloſe chamber: this is to 


bomb, carcaſ:, or fire pot, it is to throw. Mortars are 
cannon at ſea, the wheels being each of one piece. They 


are not fired right forward, like cannon, but mounted into 
the air, ſo that the bomb aſcending a vaſt height, 


with 


nence Choſen out.of cannon . ſhot of the place befieged, 
where curious perſons poſt themſelves to ſee an attack, and 


hold the charge of powder; the other to contain the 


ſometimes mounted on low carriages, like thoſe uſed for 


falls 
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avith the greater force, and flies the further, Sometime: 
the mortars are charged with baſkets full of ſtones, which 
they throw into towns, and do great execution; becaufe 
falling thick, ihere is no place of ſafe : y from them. aches + 
Mortars are uſed both at ſea and land, but they dif; Mend nir 
very much in form. A /ea Mortar is generally 13 inche; Venty 
diameter in the, bore, is longer and mare reinforced than bree a. 
a land mortar, becauſe they are fired with a greater quan- leyatic 
tity of powder; ſometimes with 20 or 30 pounds. Some {Wort-r: 
of them have their beds or ſtools of metal, caſt into 2 Wienche 
Piece with the mortars; others have them of a thick Mech a 
{quare piece of oak, which, by the help of hand ſctes:: by, v 
or jacks, is turned round upon a ſtrong axis of iron, to enient 
fte any way. They carry bombs of 200 pounds, and ge. bree 
nerally weigh about g or 40,000 weight. at once 
Land Mirtars are of different ſorts ; thoſe uſed mo? in WM? ina 
England, are 10, 13, 15, and 18 inches diameter; but lately 
there are ſmaller mortars of, ſix and eight inches. All but em 2 
the 18 inch mortars are mounted on a very thick plank of ower 
oak, on which riſe two cheeks or-brackets on the ſides of bo de 
the mortar. But the 18 inch is mounted on a low Dutch WI M77 
carriage, conſiſting of two ſtrong planks of wood, bound {ſt air 
with thick plates of iron, and joined together with tran- ent Ml 
- ſums of wood. All land mortars may be elevated to any Noorkec 
degree of the quadrant, They have no wheels, therefore Mell m 
on a march they are laid upon a block carriage made on lie 
purpoſe. They are never carried along with the army, he fore 
| becauſe of their great weight, except upon an occaſion of Wi 1s: 


are mo! 
ion ex 
r1pt10! 


a ſiege or bombardment; but a ſort of ſmall mortars, In ſt 
called hobits, mounted in gun carriages, are always a part hou!d 
of the field artillery, _ nes e 

Hand Mortari, are like wiſe of ſeveral forts. As tinker eight 


Mor tars, which are fixed at the end of a ſtaff, of about Nose b 
Four feet and a half long, the other end being ſhod with hat tl 
iron to ſlick in the ground, while a ſoldier with one hand Ways o 
keeps it in an elevation, .and with the other hand fires. Marge 
Firelacl Martars are fixed in a ſtock, with a lock like a fire- Ade b 
lock; they ſwing between two arches of iron, with holes be ful 
anſwering one another, by which the mortar is elevated. ed; 
Theſe ſtand upon a ſole or plank of wood, and may be WW the 
carried by one man from one place to another. There Wiitak ; 
J ars | 


"a 


are more ſorts of hand mortars, but Cochorn's new iuven⸗ - 
jon exceeds them all, ſo far as to deſerve a particular deſ- 


ription. They are made of hammered iron, of four 


joches diameter in the bore, ten inches and a half long, 


and nine inches in the chace, fixed upon a piece of oak 


twenty inches long, ten and a half broad, and betwixt 
three and four thick. They ſtand fixed at 45 degrees of 


leration, and throw hand grenades, as all other hand 


mortars do. They are placed in the bottom of the 
trenches, at two yards diſtance from one another, having 
ach a ſoldier to ſerve it, and an officer to every forty or 


iy, who lays them to whatever elevation he thinks con- 


ſenjent, by raiſing or ſinking the hind part of the bed. 


hree or four hundred of taem are ſometimes in ſervice 


t once, in different parts of the trenches, 60, 70, or 


o in a place. Thoſe in one place fire all at once, imme- 
liately after the batteries have done, and are auſwered 


rom another part of the trench, which brings ſuch a 
ower of hand grenades into the covert way, that thole 


who defend it are thrown into unavoidable confuſion. 


Motion of a Bomb, or Ball, is the progreſs it makes in 
lhe air after it is delivered, and is of three forts: the w:o- 


nt Motion is the firſt expulſion, when the powder has 
worked its effect upon the ball, or ſo far as the bomb or 
ball may be ſuppoſed to go in a right line; the mixed 
lation is, when the weight of the ball begins to overcome 
he force which was given by the powder; and the zatu- 
al Motion is, when the ball or bomb is falling. 5 
In ſhooting with mortars, the following general rules 


ſhould be always obſerved. 1ſt. To meaſure the diſtance 


the object aimed at. 2d. That the bombs be of equal 
Wight, otherwiſe the ſhots will vary. 3d. That che car- 
age be on an exact level, to prevent its leaping, 4th. 
hat the powder with which the piece is charged, be al- 


Kays of the ſame firength and quantity, $th, That the 


Marge be always equally rammed down. 6:h. That the 
ads be always of wood, tompions.or oakum. #tih. That 
be fuſees be freſh made the days on which they are to be 
ed ; and that they be of a compoſition proportionable 
o the range of the ſhot in the air, ſo that the bomb may 
beak at the very moment of, or ſoon after its fall; which 
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compoſition muſt be ſuch as not to be extinguiſhed thoyy 
It fall in water, but continue burning till the bomb breaks 

See the ariicle Bomb. 5 | 
- Motion of an Army, The ſeveral marches and counte 
marches it makes, or the changing of its poſts, eithe { 
better ground, to force an enemy to battle, to avoid it, 
the like. | | Sy ip es 
Moauldings of a Gun or Mortar. All the eminent parts,: 
Fquares, or rounds, which ſerve generally for ornament 
ſuch as the breech mouldings and muzzle mouldings. Th 
rings of a gun are likewiſe called mouldings. 
Moulas for Jeaden bullets, are little iron pincers, each 6 
whoſe branches terminates in an hemiſpherical concavit 
which when ſhut, form an entire ſpbere: in the lips « 
des where the branches meet, is a little jet or bolt 
through which the melted lead is conveyed, 
Mound, a term uſed for a bank or rampart, or oth 
Fence, particularly that of earth. 5 

Mounting, ſignifies going upon duty; thus, 'mountin 

a breach is running up to it; mounting the guard, is gt 

| vg upon guard; and mounting the trenches, is going uf 

on duty in the trenches ; but mounting a cannon, mort: 

"&c. is the ſetting it on its carriage, or the raiſing its mouil 

Munition, the proviſions with which a place is furniſhed 

in order for defence; or that which follows a camp fe 
its ſubſiſtence. See Ammunition, © 

Muſtet, or Muſquet, The moſt commodious and ule! 

fire-arm uſed in the army, either in attacking or deiend 
Ing a poſt: it is eaſily managed, and is carried with {mi 
trouble, which makes its uſe the more common. Formel 
ly two thirds of every company were muſketeers, and il 
reſt pikemen ; but the pikes being laid aſide in our an 
of late, and muſkets brought in their ſtead, ſhews t 
though pikes are uſeful, yet mvſkets, with the addition 
bayonets, are much more fo, and can do better ſervice 
They carry a ball of 16 in the pzund. Thelength ot 
line of defence is limited in fortification by the ordina 
diſtance of a muſket ſhot, which is about 120 fahon 
(720 feet, or 240 yards) and almoſt all the military * 
\ChiteQureis regulated by this rule for the length of the © 
| fence, as the effed of cannon gives a rule for the thick 
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of the ramparts and parapeis. : 


= 5 4. a. 

Muſtetrer, or Mayqueteer. A foot foldier, armed with 
muſket or firelock, ſword, bayonet, &c. In France there 
re two companies, or rather troops, the prey and the 


ompoſed all of gentlemen excellently well mounted, who 
we either on foot or on horſeback, and ſignalize them 
ves upon all deſperate occaſions, being there only for 
referment. An inſtance of their bravery they pave in 


wptain, and the officer commanding each of them, is 
j]led captain-lieutenant ; yet each of them commands as 
dlonel both of horſe and foet, and accordingly take place 
f all younger colonels of either, They are reckoned as 
xendarms, and march next to the Scotch gendarms, 

Muſtetcon, A kind of ſhort thick muſket, whoſe bore 


uſſes, See the article Blunderbug. 
Mufter. A narrow review of troops under arms, to ſe 
they be compleat, and in good condition; that their 


know the ſtrength of an army. The general may order 
ither muſter or review, as often as he pleaſes, | 
Mufter Maſter. For which ſee Comm i ry General. 
Muſter. Rollt. The rolls or liſts of the companies or 
'00ops, which are delivered to the commiſſary by the 
[aptains, | . 
Muzzle of a Gun or Mortar. Fhe extremity of the cy- 
inder, where the powder and ball is put in. . 


* Muzzle Mouldings, The ornament round the muzzle, 

n _: 5 | * . 9 — „ — — — 
vice 

{tt 3 N 

12 O Nail Cannon, or as ſome call it, To cley, To drive a 
** large iron ſpike by main force into the touch - hole of 
my a gun; or, for want of ſpikes, ſmall flints or other 
* lones, This renders the cannon uſeleſs, either ſtopping 


lack, called Monſguelaires du Roy, or the king's muſketeers, 


e late battle of Dettingen. The king himſelf is cheir 


; the thirty-eighth part of its length: it carries five 
ances of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, with an equal 
antity of powder, this is the ſhorteſt ſort of blunder. 


ums and accoutrements be in good order; thereby to 


the touch hole, or if the ſpike be taken out, leaving 
beter t ſo large that it cannot be fired, becauſe it takes too 
| 9 much 
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much vent there. The remedy is, to drill a new ton. 
hole. The moſt honourable thing the garriſon of a plac: 
befieged can propoſe to itſelf in a fally, is to nail up th; 
_ enemy's cannon, becauſe it takes ſome time to repair, 
Nec of a Gun, That part betwixt the muzzle mould. 
ings and the corniſh ring. Rt d 
Nec of the Caſcabel, is the part betwixt the breach 
mouldings and caſcabel. : . 5 


: * 
* 82 
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Ou DEFENCE. That which is unde 


” too great an angle, as is generally the defence of a 
ſecond flank, which can never be ſo good as a defence 
in front, nor is it approved by engineers. 4 


. __ 


Oogon. A figure of eight ſides, or polygons, forming 
the ſame number of angles, and capable of being fortihed 
% ᷣ —— 8 

Officer in the Army, Tn general a perſon having a com- 
mand 1n the army. Thoſe having commiſſions from the 
king or general, are called commiſſtoned officers, which in- 
cludes all from the general to an enſign. Such as hate 
no commiſſions, but only warrants from their colonels, ate 
called avarrant officers, as quarter maſters of horſe, and 
ſurgeons. Thoſe that have neither commiſſions nor war- 
rants, are called fa officers, as ſergeants, corporals, 
lanſpefades, &c. 22. | | 
General Officers, are ſuch as command a body of troops 
ol ſeveral regiments, as the field marſhal, captain general 
lieutenant general, major general, brigadier general, 
quarter maſter general, and adjutant general. 1 
Field Officers, are thoſe who have a command over 2 
whole regiment, as the colonel, lieutenant colonel, and 
major. „ 
. Subaltcra Officers, are the lieutenants, cornets, and en- 
Tens. 5 | e 

20 en Flark. That part of the flank which is covered 
by the orillon. See the article Flark. 
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To Open Trenches, 1s the firſt breaking of ground by the 
befiegers, in order to carry on their approaches at 8 
828 | a place. 


2” 0 e 


z place. The difference between opening and carrying 
en the trenches, is, that the firſt is only the beginning of 
the trench, which is always turned towards the beſiegers: 
itis begun by a ſmall fofſe, which the pioneers make in 
the night time on their knees, geherally a muſket ſhot 
from the place, or half a catinon ſhot, and ſometimes with- 
out the reach of cannon ball ; eſpecially if there be no 
hollows or riſing grounds to favour them, or if the gart- 


ſon be ſtrong, and their artillery be well ſerved. This 
maul foſſe is afterwards enlarged by the next pioneers 
which come behind them, who dig it deeper by degrees, 


rl it is about four yards broad, and four or five feet deep, 


eſpecially if they be near the place; to the end the earh 


1 which is taken out of it may be thrown before them to 
brm a parapet, to cover them from the fire of the beſieged: 
eme place where the trenches are opened, is called the end 

of the trench, _ „%%% Es 5 
7 Open. A word of command, as Open your ranks back- 
(8 wards to ſuch a diftance, is when the ranks ſalls back with- 


out changing aſpect, obſerving their right hand man and 


- their leaders. Open your files from the centre, is when they 
de face outwards from the centre: if there be an odd file it 


files to the right or lt. . 


te Order, A word of command, as Order your firelech, 1s 
adde planting the but end of the piece ag init the middle of 
r. WF tie outſide of the right ſoot, with the lock outwards, 
e, Order of Battle, is a difpoſition of the battalions and 

quadrons of an army in one or more lines, 2c:orling to 
* the nature of the ground, either o engage an army, or to 
1 | Ems 


be reviewed by the general. | 
Orders, Notice piven every night by the general to 
the lieutenant- general of the day, who conveys them to 


rale major general, and he to the brigade- major, who gives 
and them te the adjutants, and they to the ſergeant, that the 

amy may know when to march; what detachments, &c. 
en- 


bat in the evening at the head quarters, where all generals 


tommanded by a fuperior oflicers 
Ordnanct, 


lands, the reſt take the diſtance commanded, Open your 


ne to go abroad the next morning; when they are to o- 
F age or graze; when they are to muſter or review, and. 
re Wnany other things. The orders are generally given 
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meet at that time. Orders in general, ſignify all that is 
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feld. zd. The ſurveyor general who has the inſpection 


98 . 
Ordnance. All ſorts of guns, mortars, firelocks, can. 
bines, pigols, &c. all ſo:ts of arms, or ſtores, belonging nn 
Either to offence, or defence. |! ver) 

Maſter of the Ordnance. See General of Artillery. illons! 
| Office of Ordnance, An office _ within the Tower of Wn mor 
London, which ſuperintends and diſpoſes of all the arm, Wliion, 
Inſtruments and utenfils of war, both by ſea and land, in He hou 
all the magazines, garriſons and forts in Great Britain. 0rte:/. 
The officers of the ordnanceare, 1ft. the maſter-general, MW 0r:-, 
from whom are derived all orders and diſpatches relating eus th 
to the ſame. 2d. The lieutenant-general, who receive, yk, as 
orders from the maſter-general, and ſees them duly exs.  bigh 
cuted; orders the firing of guns on days of rejoicing, and ſit the 
| ſees the train of artillery fitted out when ordered to the - the 
eſents 
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of the ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of war in the cuſ- 
tody of the ſtorekeepers: he allows all bills of debt, keeps 

a check on labourers, &c. 4th. The treaſurer, through 
wWhoſe hands paſſes the money of they hole office, as well 
for payment of ſalaries as debentures: as elſo a clerk of 
the ordnance, and a clerk of the deliverie:, for which 
ſee the articles C/zrk of the Ordnance, SWO. 


Orgues. Thick "us pieces of wood, pointed or ſhod 
with iron, clear one of another, hangiag each by a par- 
ticular rope or cord over the gateway of a ſtrong place, 
perpendicular, to be let fall in caſe of an enemy. Their 
diſpoſition is ſuch, that they ſtop the pafſage of the gate, 
and are preferable to herſes or portculliſes, becauſe thele 
may be either broke by a petard, or they may be flopped 
In their falling down by a wooden horſe, or other contri- 
vance. But a petard is uſeleſs againſt an orgue, for if it 
break one or two of the pieces, others immediately fall 
down, and fill up the vacancy ; or if they ſtop one or two of 
the pieces from falling, it is no hindrance to the reſt, for be- 
ing all ſeparate, they have no dependance on one another. 
_  Orillan, or Blind. A mals of earth faced with ſtone, 
built on the ſhoulder of a cazumatted baſtion, to cover the 
cannon of the retired flank, and hinder its being diſmount- 
ed by the enemy's cannon. They are made ſometimes 
round, and ſometimes ſquare. Some maintain the round 
to be beſt, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily beat down by the 
| DEE Cannon 


. vn 

ron of the beſiegers; for the roundneſs hinders the 

very much from its effect. Others like the ſquare 

ſllons better, becauſe they are of leſs charge, and can con- 
in more men to fire directly on the face of the oppoſite 
tion, than the round can do. Orillon is likewiſe called 
e ſhoulder and the epaulmen t. 
Orteil, the ſame with berme. See the article Bere. 


l Orthographical Section, or Profile. Is that draught which 
IL the thickneſs, breadth, depth,, and height of any 


rk, as it would appear, if perpendicularly cut off from 


eſents the breadth, 5 : 
Oval. A plain figure bounded by its own circum- 


; 

0 right lines drawn to the circumference can be equal. 
o. wor, which are likewiſe called Advanced Works, 
of ache Yorks, and Exterior Works, Works of ſeveral 
ch Wits, which cover the body of the place towards the cam 


gn; as ravelins, half moons, tenailles, horn works, 


e, y to cover the place, but likewiſe to keep an enemy at 
ir Wiilance, and to hinder his getting any advantage of 
e, {W'ows or riſing grounds that may happen near the coun- 


ed Wi) ſerve for lodgments to the beſiegers, and facilitate 
fi- WW carrying on their approaches, and raiſing their bat. 
it Nies againſt the town. It is a general rule, that if there 
all We ſeveral Oat- Worts, one before another, to cover one 


of W the ſame tenaille of a place, thoſe that are neareſt the 
e- We muſt gradually, one after another, command thoſe 
er. n are fartheſt advanced out into the campaign; that is, 
e, itt have higher ramparts, that they may overlook and 
e upon the beſiegers, when they have poſſeſſed them- 


ies ys plain, for fear if they had any parapet, it 
0 git ſerve the beſiegers, a they are maſters of it, 
| — 


e higheſt to the loweſt part of it. It does not repre- 
nt the length of the work, which the plan does; but 
en the plan does not ſhew the height and depth, but re- 


rence, within which no point can be taken, from which 


eye Parondes, envelopes, crown works, counter guards, 
tettes, ſwallows tails, and the like. Theſe ſerve not 


carp of the place: for theſe cavities and eminences 


. 
2 8 


hes of the fartheſt. The gorges of them muſt be 
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r 
to cover chemſelves againſt the fire of the beſieged;; 


therefore the gorges a e on! : 
| ſarpiize, | 8 S - x any ee .to prey 
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Turni 
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| ER pfence, 
n 0 5 „ It whe 
DALISADES. Long pieces of wood or fla {dy to 
- planted generally before poſts which might be ial le fru 
by ſurprize, or where the acceſs is very eaſy, to nes, 7 
cute them both from a ſudden and a regular attack. II he 
are generally eight feet long, and fix or ſeven ind uch 
ſquare; the one end is pointed, and the other is let wir Lan 
feet perpendicularly iato the ground: ſometimes they!“ 
planted obliquely, pointing towards the enemy, tha 8* 
caſe the beſiegers ſhould eadeavour to pull chem out wi” ar 
cords, the cords may ſlip off, having no hold. Palla din. 
are planted on the berm, or foreland, at the foot of loec⸗ 
baſſions of places ſurrounded with a wet ſoſſe, to prev rües, 
an eſcalade or ſerprize, They are likewiſe planted in H © k 
| bottom of dry moats, eſpecially if there are traverſes mat mer 
Sometimes they are ſet 'n the gorges of helf moons, 4 Parat 
other cut works, But above all, the parapet cf the net, 
vert way muſt be well paliſaded, ei her on the para bac! 
cr in the covert way, They are to ſtand fo cloſe, . lt to 
the muzzle of a muſket can but juſt get betwixt the" ©" 
The methoe of planting them, is by digging a trenel ir an 
2 
| £SQU! a foor, Or a foot and a half wide, and three fe pert 
«ep, and after the palſades are ſet in as cloſe 40 fire 
ENG rhEr AS be fore ſaid, the trench is then filled with e a 
%% %ich is beat and ſet very hard about the paliſades W | 
rzmmers, Paliſades are very uſeful, and a good defenÞ® 
is all ſorts of fortifications, provided they be well plant 4 
and cloſe. They are likewiſe uſeful in fieges, to ps 


— ETA l 3 ih 


on the outſide of the foſſes of the batteries, to prevent! ch 
boiicged from ſurpriſing the batteries in their (allies, 7 eur 
pailing the cannon. Palifides are either pulled up ts 
in 


| Gaking them with ropes, cut down by the grenade. 


. 
exten down with cannon, or burned down with ſmall 
cines pitched over, . ER 5 


pier 


Turning Paliſades, An invention of Cochorne's, to 


zerve the paliſades of the parapet of the redans from 
e beſiegers ſhot. He orders them ſo, that as many of 
em as ſtand in a rod's length, turn up and down like a 
wp, with all the facility imaginable. They are a good 
fence, becauſe they are not in ſight of the beſiegers, but 


If when they bring on their attack, and yet are always 


gay to do the proper ſervice of paliſades. They are like- 
ie frugal, becauſe they may be preſcrved in the maga- 
nes, and need not be left on the parapet: beſides there 
y he ſquare paliſades kept ready to ſupply the place 
ſſoch as may be broke by the befiegers cannon, 
et uu en. The ſame as the oface f the baſlion, which ſee. 
they Parade, 'The place where troops meet together to 20 
tha en guard, or any other ſervice. In a garriſon, where 
ure are two or three, or more regiments, each has their 
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loccaſions, eſpecially upon any alarm. In a Kamp, all 
ties, convoys, or detachments, that are to go abroad, 
e a parading place appointed them at the head of ſome 
ment, | 47 


inet, the hinder point of which falls dowa upon the 
t back like a ſack : a large looſe upper garment, fixed 


tn breeches, which are alſo large, and reach don to 
ir ancles; inſtead of ſhoes they have a piece of leather 
perhaps a felt, tyed about the ſoot with a cord. They 
| fre arms well, and are excellent mark{men : they 


res, a cuttoe, and another inſtrument of ſteel, made 
ea rake, which they carry in their bonnet, and which 
nes them for ſeveral uſes, particularly to defend theme 
mes when they have no other weapon at hand: they 
keure their priſoners. „%% LES IT 

4 up Nralel. Though this be properly a term in geometty, 
enadieÞ being often uſed in fortification, it deſerves to be ex- 
beilkned. Parallel lines are thoſe which are of an equal 


ding place appointed, where they are to meet upon 


Pandours, Or Croats. Infantry. Their habit is firſt a 


lit to their bodies by a girdle, with great ſleeves ; and 


ry a fuſil, and four piſtols: they make uſe of great 


« chains about their necks, which they make uſe of 
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diſtance from one another in every part of them, ang Ile q 


ſo continue, though ever ſo far extended; ſo that um) 
can never meet or draw nearer. Oppoſite ſides of aſqul whe 
are parallel to one another, The ranks of a battalion acc! 
parallel, and ſo are the files among themſelves, t © 


counterſcarp is drawn parallel to the face of its bau ens 


the face of the place attacked, to prevent its being en 

or ſcoured in lengt gn 555 4, 
Parallels at a ſiege, fignify the trenches or! 
made parallel to the defence of the place beſeg 


It is fix feet high on the inſide, and fouror five on the 
nextthe conntry, It is raiſed onjthe rampart, and hai. 


pPuarapet, on which the ſoldiers lay their muſkets to fired 
This per te or ſlope makes it eaſy for the muſketeers 


| Boyaus. 


The exterior talus of the parapet, is the ſlope facing 
country. The height of che parapet being ſix feet al 


try the better, as likewiſe the foſſe and counterſcay 


and generally the line of approaches is drawn paraliſf ons 
1 op. 


They are likewiſe called called Lines of Communicalin Irs c 


Parapet, An elevation of earth, deſigned for th 


vering the ſoldiers from the enemy's cannon or ſmall i 0 
where fore its thickneſs is from eighteen to twenty tent 
rear C 


abovetalled the/uperer talus, and ſometimes the glacuſſ® * ſt 
at th 
where 
tore © 
far ey. 

bund a 
pee, b 
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promiſ 
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intothe ditch, or, at leaſt, on the counterſcarp, To hr 


ing the glacis of the parapet, is called firing in k 


inſide, it has a banquet or two for the ſoldiers which 
fend it, to mount upon, that they may diſcover the 0 


fire as they find occaſion. 
Parapet of the Covert Way, or Coridor, is what (lf kill 
that way from the ſight of the enemy, which rend *' 42 
the molt dangerous place for the beſiegers, becauled d h 
neighbourhood of the faces, flanks and curtins 0 U 
place. It is the ſame with glacts, which fignifie 0 


1. Miſa 

whote maſs of earth that ſerves to cover the coriddy "Fy k 

_ goe« floping towards the country, =» = mo 
The na f Farapet is given in general to any lit ©** 

The name of parapet is given in general to any Partuiſo 


coveis men from the enemy's fire; ſo there are paraſk ; 
| barrels, of gabions, and of bags filled with earth. 
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Þork of the Artillery, A poſt in the camp, appointed 

he quarter-maſter-general in the rear of both lines of 
$;rmy, out of cannon ſhat of the enemy, and fortified 
eure the magazines and ammunition ; where to pre- 
| &: accidents of fire, only pikemen do duty. Every at- 
"ons. t a fiege has a park of artillery, The ammunition 
h ti ons in a park form the two or three firſt lines, and the 
ber toons and tombrils the laſt, The whole is ſurrounded 

f 


1 


ind 


at 


k, and the reſt of the train in the rear. Here are kept 

f he arms and utenſils neceſſary for a fiege ; as bombs, 

2 Flrts of inſtruments for removing the earth, as ſpades, 
R 

$7 things more, 


nal / Proviſions, i 


ud allotted at the head quarters for the ſutlers, where 


heed e is ſtill every thing to be had, and it is from thence 
od the moſt part that the other ſutle!s are furniſhed, But 


vers 


„ Abre of the army, is properly the park of proviſions, 
Parley, A conference with an enemy. Hence to beat 


* 
v high 
the e 
r(cart 


nee, by beat of drum, or ſound of trumpet. 
Perole. When a priſoner has leave to go any where upon 
Iromiſe of returning at a time appointed, if not ex- 


"” 


* ban. A good pertizan is an able cunning ſoldier, 


rende 


auſe d 


and how to avoid ambuſhes, ſurpriſe the enemy, or 
intelligence. e e Or 


a Partiſan Party. A ſmall body of infantry given to a 
NI Es , . ; Wy 
%, uſan, to make an incurſion upon the enemy, to lurk 


71 


ay Hur convoy s. POLES 1 | WO. 3 
'Y Partuiſan, or Pertuiſan, is a weapon ſometimes carried 
cb, leute nants, not unlike a halbert, he 


3-3: £5: ; Party. 


hropes. The gunners and matroſſes encamp on the 


Ide, carcaſſes, hand grenades, powder, ball, &c. with 
xls, pick axes, bills, hows, end wheel barrows, with 


s the place where the a pitch 
n | tents, and ſell proviſions to the ſoldiers, which is in 
4 rear of each regiment : but the chief of all is the 


Ja the place where the bread waggoas are drawn up, 
—e Sybere the ſoldiers receive the ammunition bread, being 


Pond a parley, is to give a ſignal for holding ſuch con- 


[killed in commanding a party, who knows the coun- 


A their camp, to diſturb their foragers, and to intercept 
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„„ 7 
eg. A ſmall body of erte or 7200 ſent into tie + 
enemy s country to pillage or take priſoners, or to oblige}? J 
the country to come under contribution, which is to pay "nh 
a certain ſum of money, to redeem themſelves from pla tom 
der, Parties are often ſent out by a general to view thef” Maj 
way and roads, and to gain intelligence; to look fer fg. Marge « 
rage, or to amuſe the enemy. Upon a march they anf'® * 
frequently ſent upon the Hanks of the army, to diſcoverif , 
the enemy is ner, and to prevent the army's being fu. n . 
priſed. The late king of France, to prevent robberig, upon 
ordered that all parties of enemies, under fifteen in num. jeech, 
ber, that did not produce an order under a commandingof. laton. 
ficer's hand, if taken, ſhould be ſent to che gallies ef 
robbers. Pe, wle of 
Parly Bleu, A company of villains who uſed toinftÞ® , 
the road, in the Netherlands; they belonged to neither Inpenal 
army, but robbed both ſides, without any regard to paſſes, #22" a 
Paſs, a ſtrait, difficult, and narrow Fa which Þ ide 
ſhuts up the entrance into a country, | 
The firſt care of the general of an army is to ſeize the le fla 
pa ſſes of the country into which be would carry the war, Here. 
to fortify them, and tske care that they are well guarded. rloal, 
Pajs Parole. A command given at the head of an ar. Inches 
my, and thence communicated to the rear by Paſſing th. 
from mouth to mouth, 9 b 
Pas de Sotris, See Foreland. Fes, a 
Paji-Volant, or Paſie-Volant, in a military ſenſe, Fe : 
ſame with a faggot. See the article Faggot. | 
In France all Paſ5-wo/anrs are marked on the cheek with 
a fle ur de lis, 
Patce, A ſmall work, or laiforts, like that they call 
a a horſe-ſhoe, not always regular, but for the moſt pat} 
oval, encompaſs'd with a parapet, without any other de- Friard 
fence erco only that fore right, and having nothing to ug 
flank it. They are commonly erected in matſhy grounds wtfde 
to cover a gate of a town, 4 for t 
Patrouille, or Patroll. A round going about in the night; with 
conſiſting generally of five or fix men, (or of fewer il bein 
horſe) commanded by a ſerjeant, that ſets out from the 
Corps de Garde, to ſee what is done in the ſtreets, and Keep tarc 
peace and quietneſs in the town, deer 
Pavilion, An old term for a tent, Pa. 


Bilaton. Vide Platoon. 
$intagon. | les, 
Pie of being fortified with the ſame number of baſ- 


| Irtendiculny, | 


” ET 


yg. The wages given to a ſoldier for his maintenance 


b prince's ſervice, and is greater or leſs, according to 


ntom of ſeveral countries. 
by Maſter. He who is entruſted with money, and has 


arge of paying the ſoldiers in each regiment. There 


Pay Mafter General of the amy. 
Lrero, or Pattarero, A ſmall fort of cannon, moſtly 


Fon the quarter deck of ſhips, to fire ſtones or broken 
$upon boarding. Some of them are made to open at 


dee ch, to take in the charge that way. 


A figure of five ſides, and as many ang 


des equal. | 3; 5 
rue, denotes the forlorn hope; and to Le perdae, 
Plie flat and cloſely in wait. CE 

ard. An engine of metal, almoſt in the ſhape of a 
& (oat, about ſeven or eight inches deep, and about 
Finches over at the mouth, and at the bottom one and 


f, It is charged with fine powder well beaten, and 


e for breaking open gates, draw bridges, bar- 
es, and barriers. The thickneſs of metal at the 
Pis half an inch, and that of the brecck conſiderably. 
. Its charge of powder 5 lb. or thete abouts, and 
eghs about 55 or 60, Pickets are much, larger and 
ger petards, and there are likewiſe ſmaller : the firſt 


tmployed in breaking open ſtrong reinforced gates, 
the laſt ſuch as can make but ſmall reſiſte nce. When 


Petard is loaded with powder, it is put upon a madrier, 


long piece of plank, covered with a p/aie of iron on 


JPuthde, which covers the overture, being hollowed a 


for the purpoſe; the place where they join is done 


with wax, pitch, and roſin, to enforce the effect. 
if deing done, it is carried to the place deſigned to be 

u up, where joining the plank ex:Qly to the gate, 
Jetard is ſtayed behind, and fired by a ſuſee, that the 


deer may have time to get off. They are ſometimes 


A right line falling from, or raiſiog jt= 
won an another, upright, and making the angles on- 


F 4 uſed 
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P 
_ uſed in countermines, to break through into the enemy 
galleries, to diſappoint their mines. 1 
I)he invention of perards is aſcribed to the French hugo. 


K 


nots, in 1579, who with them took Cahors, as d*Aubig. 
ne tells us, | | 5 F | 
 Petardeer. He who loads, fixes, and fires the petard, 
who o ght to be a man of courage, for he is often expoſed, 
 Pickaxes, Uſed in digging ground when too hard for. 
the ſpade; but too common to require more to be ſaid of 
them, though a tool very neceſſary in an army, _ 
 Pitke, or Piguet Guard, Vide Guard. 4 
Pictet. A ſmall poir ted ſtaff ſhod with iron, which 
ſerves to mark out the angles of a fortification, and the 
principal parts, when the engineer is tracing a plan upon 
the ground with a line. There are likewiſe ſmall pointed 
ſtakes, which ſerve to drive through faſcines or gazons, 
ta keep them fait when the earth is bad, or the work 
raiſed in haſte. nc or ln op N 
Pickets, are moreover the ſtake which the troopen 
drive before their tents, about two yards diſtance. From 
one to another of theſe pickets is ſtretched a rope, called, 
the Picker Rope, to which they me their horſes. | 


A Picket, is 1 kewiſe a ſtzkes of nine or ten feet hiph, 


fixed in the ground, and ſtancing upright : round ih 


ſtoot of it are {mall Ricks with ſharp points; this is at the 
bead of each regiment of horſe, to puniſh crimes that do 


not deſe ve death, by putting the criminal with his foot on 


one of theſe ſmall pointed flicks, and tying up his hand 


to a rivg above his head, fo that he neither ſtands nor 
| hangs, ror can he ſhiſt his foot, nor change feet to eaſe 


himſelf. 
Picquering, 


Pickering, or Pickerooning. A flying war or 


ſkirmiſh made by ſoldiers detached from two armies for 


Pillage, or before a main battle begins. | 
Piece of Ordnance, includes all forts of great guns and 
mortars, Batcering pieces are the large guns uſed at ſieges 
for making the breaches, ſuch as the 24 pounder and the 
culverin ; the one carrying 24, and the other 18ʃb. ball, 
Field pieces are 12 pounds, demi culverins, 6 pounders, 
ſakers, minions, and 3 pounders, which march with the 
army, and encamp always behind the ſecond line, bs 5 
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14. P 


y of battle are in the front, A ſoldier's firelock is like. 
hie called his piece. 5 W. ; 


Pike, A weapon for a ſoot ſoldier, made of a long ſtaff, 


all and round, and armed at the end with a ſharp iron 
ear. Formerly in a company of foot, two thirds were 


Tiſketeers, and the others pikemen, The pikes were 
Furteen or ſixteen feet long. When a battalion was form- 


to engage the horſe in open field, the pikes were 


ordered, that they might face and charge every way, to 


her not only the muſketeers, but the colours drums and 


ggage. Bayonets, or ſhort ſwords, made to fix to the 
Sizzle of muſkets, ſerve now inſtead of pikes. 


Half Pike, The weapon carried by an officer of foot, 


xd differing from a pike, becauſe it is but eight or nine 


xt long, and the ſpear is ſmaller and narrower. 


Pile, or Pyramid of Bombs or Balls, The way of diſpo- 


g them in magazines, or the piling them up regularly 


the courts of the arſenal, as may be ſeen at Woolwich. 


þſuppoſe 385 bombs to be made in a pile, the firſt muſt 
lzid in a ſquare of ten on each fide, which makes 100 
the firſt bed, and let half a foot in the ground ; to the 


u, the great weight which comes above them may not 


te them to ſlide out, for then the whole pile falls: 


FYtfecond bed will be eighty one, which is nine of a ſide, 
4 muſt be laid on the vacant ſpace which happens be- 
een every four bombs of the firit bed; and the third bed 
Fog eight of a ſide, is fixty four, laid the ſame way, 
Fo to the top of the pile; which will terminate in one 
Ib making a pyramid, whoſe bafis is a ſquare. 
Jfintle, among gun ners, an iron which ſerves to keep 


gun from recoiling. 


Noncert. Such as are commanded in from the country, 
Fnarch along with an army for mending the ways, for, 


king on intrenchments and fortifications, and for mak- 
approaches; but the ſoldiers are moſt generally em- 
bed in all theſe things. | Do 


Piel. The ſmalleſt piece of fire arms, borne at the 


ale bow, on the girdle, and in the pockets. N 


tivet, A piece of icon or braſs rounded at the point, 
at it may turn eaſily round in a piece, or ſocket of iron, 


braſs, hollowed to receive it. 
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Place. A general name for all kinds of fortreſen 


where a party may defend themſelves: thus, 1. A ſtrong 
or fortified place, is one flanked, and covered with ba- 
tions. 2. A regular place, one whoſe angles, ſides, baſs 
tions, and other parts, are equal; and this is uſually de- 
nominated from the number of its angles, as a pentagon, 
hexagon, &c. 3. Irregular place, is one whoſe ſides and 
angles are unequal. 4. Place of arms, is a ſtrong city or 
town, pitched upon as a chief magazine of an army ; or, 
in a city or garriſon, it is a large open ſpot of ground, 
uſualy near the centre of the place where the grand guard 
is commonly kept, and the garriſon holds its rendezyous 
at reviews: and in caſes of alarm, to receive orders from 


the governor, 5. Place of arms of an attack, in a ſiege, road, 
Broad. 


is a ſpacious place covered from the enemy by a parapetor 
epaulement, where the ſoldiers are poſted ready to ſuſtain 
thoſe at work in the trenches, againſt the ſoldiers of the 
gerriſon. 6. Place of arms particular, in a garriſon, a 
place near every baſtion, where the ſoldiers ſent from the 
grand place to the quarters aſſigned them, relieve thoſe 
that are either upon the guard or in fight. 7. Place of 
arms without, is a place allowed to the covert-way, for 
the planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe Who advance in 
their approaches to retire. 8, Place of arms in a camp, 
a large place at the head of the camp, for the army to be 
ranged in and drawn up in battalia, There is allo a place 
for each particular body, troop, or com pany, to aſſemble 
in. See the articles Camp, Trop, &c | 
Plan, Ground Plot, or Ichnegraphy in Fortification, The 
repreſentation of the firſt or fundamental traR of a work, 
ſhewing the length of its lines, the quantity of its angles, 
the breadth of the ditches, thickneſs of the rampart and 
parapets, and the diſtance of one part from another: f 
that a plan repreſents a work, ſuch as it would appear, it 


it were cut equal with the level of the horizon, or cut off 


at the foundation. But it marks neither the heights ror 
_ depths of the ſeveral parts of the works, which is proper- 
ly profile, and which expreſſes only the heights, breadihs, 
and depths, without taking notice of the lengths, 2 8 
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3  Ichitets, before they lay the foundation of their edifice, 
Inake their deſign on paper, by which means they find out 
? their faults ; ſo an engineer, before tracing his works on 
„ Jthe'ground, ſhould make plans of his deſigns upon paper, 
. {to the end he may do nothing without ſerious conſidera- 
n, Ion. Plans are very uſeful for generals or governors, in 
id Jin either attacking or defending a place, in chuſing a 
or emp, determining attacks, conducting the approaches, 
r, Jorin examining the ſtrength or weakneſs of a place; eſ- 
d, Ipecially ſuch plans as repreſent a place with the country 
rd fibout it, ſhewing the rivers, fountains, marſhes, ditches, 
us Jralleys, woods, houſes, churches, and other particulars, 
m Ibich happen about a place. Rs „„ 
ge; | Planks, or Madriers. Pieces of oak very thick and 
or Abroad. See Madrier. VV : 
ain Plates. The Pri/e Plates, are two plates of iron on the 
the Jthteeks of a gun carriage from the cape ſquare to the cen- 
, a Jie, through which the priſe bolts go, and on which the 
the land ſpike reſts, when it poiſes up the breech of the piece. 

ne Heat Plates are the two plates on the face of the carriage, 
> of Fine on each cheek, Train Plates, are the two plates on 
for he cheeks, at the train of the carriage. Dulidge Plates, 
2 in Jie the fix plates on the wheel of a gun car,1age, when 
mp, Ji fellows are joined together, and {:rve to ſtrengthen 
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lace Y Platform, in general, is an elevation of earth on which 1 

nble Jennon is placed, ſuch as the moants on the middle of 8 
ae curtins: but it is likewiſe a ſort of baſtion conſtructed 1 

The Jn a re-entring angle, when its two faces make a right | 1 

ork, ine. Platform of a Battery, is a floor of boards nailed 7 

gles, own upon ſleepers, ſloping a little towards the embrazure, \ 

and fr the guns to run upon, and to keep the - wheels from 

: ſo Jiuking into the ground, The ſlope ſerves to diminiſh 

ir, 1f he reverſe of the piece, and for the more eaſy 'unning 


;t off ter up to the embrazure. Each gun has generally a plat- 
nor ſſorm for herſelf, She Battery, 
oper» J All practitioners are agreed, that no ſhot can be de- 
dihs, ended on, unleſs the piece can be placed on a (id plat- 

Is ar» orm; for if the platform ſhakes with the firſt impulſe of 
itect, the powder, the piece mult likewiſe ſhake, which will al- 

a its direction and render the ſhot uncertain, - 
22:2 5 Platoon, 


1 

Place. A general name for all kinds of fortreſſes 
where a party may defend themſelves: thus, 1. A ſtrong 
or fortified place, is one flanked, and covered with baſ- 
tions. 2. A regular place, one whoſe angles, fides, baſ- 
tions, and other parts, are equal; and this is uſually de- 
nominated from the number of its angles, as a pentagon, 
hexagon, &c. 3. Irregular place, is one whoſe ſides and 
angles are unequal, 4. Place of arms, is a ſtrong city or 
town, pitched upon as a chief magazine of an army; or, 

in a city or garriſon, it is a large open ſpot of ground, 
uſualy near the centre of the place where the grand guard 
is commonly kept, and the garriſon holds its rendezyous 
at reviews: and in caſes of alarm, to receive orders from 
the governor. 5. Place of arms of an attack, in a ſiege, 
is a ſpacious place covered from the enemy bya parapetor 
epaulement, where the ſoldiers are poſted ready to ſuſtain 
| thoſe at work in the trenches, againſt the ſoldiers of ihe 
gerriſon. 6. Place of arms particular, in a garriſon, a 
place near every baſtion, where the ſoldiers ſent from the 
grand place to the quarters aſſigned them, relieve thoſe 
that are either upon the guard or in fight. 7. Place of 
arms without, is a place allowed to the covert-way, for 
the planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe who advance in 
their approaches to retire, 8, Place of arms in a camp, 


a large place at the head of the camp, for the army to be 
ranged in and drawn up in battalia, There is alſo a place 
for each particular body, troop, or com pany, to aſſemble 


in. See the articles Camp, Troop, &c. 


Plan, Ground Plot, or Ichnography in Fortification. The 
repreſentation of the firſt or fundamental tract of a work, 
ſhewing the length of its lines, the quantity of its angles, 

the breadth of the ditches, thickneſs of the rampart aud 
parapets, and the diſtance of one part from another: fo 
that a plan repreſents a work, ſuch as it would appear, it 
it were cut equal with the level of the horizon, or cut off 
But it marks neither the heights ror! 
depths of the ſeveral parts of the works, which is proper- 


ly profile, and which expreſſes only the heights, _—_ 
8 gi. 
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and depths, without taking notice of the lengths. 
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VVV 
chitects, before they lay the foundation of their edifice, 
make their deſign on paper, by which means they find out 


the'ground, ſhould make plans of his deſigns upon paper, 
to the end he may do nothing without ſerious conſidera- 
tion, Plans are very uſeful for generals or governors, in 
in either attacking or defending a place, in chuſing a 


or in examining the ſtrength or weakneſs of a place; eſ- 
about it, ſhewing the rivers, fountains, marſhes, ditchee, 
yhich happen about a place. 


Planks, or Madriers. Pieces of oak very thick and 
broad, See Madrier. N | 


Plates, The Priſe Plates, are two plates of iron on the 


cheeks of a gun carriage from the cape ſquare to the cen- 


re, through which the priſe bolts go, and on which the 


hand ſpike reſts, when it poiſes up the breech of the piece. 
breaſt Plates are the two plates on the face of the carriage, 
one on each cheek. Train Plates, are the two plates on 
ne cheeks, at the train of the carriage. Dulidge Plates, 
ve the fix plates on the wheel of a gun car, iage, when 
ne fellows are jo ned together, and {:rve to ſtrengthen 
lie dulidges, „„ Py 
Platferm, in general, is an elevation of earth on which 
tinnon is placed, ſuch as the moants on the middle of 
lie curtins: but it is likewiſe a fort of baſtion conſtructed 
e en a re-entring angle, when its two faces make a right 
„be. Platform of a Battery, is a floor of boards nailed 


n 


„bon upon ſleepers, ſloping a little towards the embrazure, 
dr the guns to run upon, and to keep the wheels from 
o lrking into the ground. The flope ſerves to diminiſh 
if 


te reverſe of the piece, and for the more eaſy unging 
ler up to the embrazure. Each gun has generally a plat- 


or orm for herſelf. She Battery. 25 
All practitioners are agreed, that no ſhot can be de- 
„ended on, unleſs the piece can be placed on a ſo id plat- 
-m; for if the platform ſhakes with the firit impulſe of 
dt le powder, the piece muſt likewiſe ſhake, Which will al- 


Jer its direction and render the ſhot uncertain, 
| G 6 


Platoon, 


their faults ; ſo an engineer, before tracing his works on 


camp, determining attacks, conducting the approaches, 
pecially ſuch plans as repreſent a place with the country 


alleys, woods, houſes, churches, and other particulars, 


P O N 

Platoon, or rather Peloton, A ſmall ſquare of muſketeers 
| ſuch as is uſed to be drawn out of a battalion of foot, and 
placed bety en the ſquadrons of horſe to ſuſtain them : or 
in ambuſcades, ſtraits, and defiles, where there is not 
room for whole battalions or regiments, platoons are alſo 
_ uſed, when they form the hollow ſquare to ſtrengthen the 

angles. The grenadiers are generally thus poſted, Pelo- 
ton is the French word, only the vulgar corruption hay 
| drought it to be pronour.ced platoon, 
Poniard, a fort of ſhort ſword uſed in Spain and Italy, 
Point. blant of a Gun, The diſtance ſhe throws a ball 
in a ſuppoſed direct line; the gun being laid at no eleva- 
tion, but levelled parallel to the horizon. 
direct line, becauſe it is certain, and eaſily proved, that 
a ball cannot fly any part of its range in a right line; but 
the ſwifter it flies, the nearer it approaches to a right line; 
or the leſs crooked its range. The point · blank of any 
common large cannon is not above 180 paces, 

Pointing, The levellin ga cannon, or mortar, ſo as to 
play againſt any certain point. 

Polygon. A figure of more than four ſides, and is either 
regular or irregular, exterior or interior. Alſo the figure 
or ſpot of ground that is to be, or is fortified, 

Polygon regular, A figure whoſe angles and ſides are 

equal. It has an angle of the centre, and an angle of the 
| polygon. The centre of a regular polygon is the centre 
_ of a circle, which ci;cumſcribes the polygon, that is, whoſe 
_ circumference paſſes through all the angles of the figure, 

Irregular Polygon. Whoſe ſides and angles are une qual. 

Exterior Polygon. The lines drawn touching the points 
of the flank angles, when a place is fortified igwarc*3 


or the out lines of all the works, drawn from one outmolt 


angle to another quite about, 

Interier Poligcn. To fortify outwards, which makes 
the angles of the e polygon to be the angles of the gorge, ſo 
that the whole bation is without the polygon, The main 
body of the work, or town, excluding the outworks. 
Pont de Fonc, See Bridge. 

Ponten. A boat of lattin, or tin, about eight yards 
long and two broad. 'The form of it is a long ſquare 
having a large ring at each corner. It is laid upon 2 car- 

riage 
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nage when the army marches, and drawn by five horſes, 
Each boat has an anchor and cable, and baulks and 
cheſts belonging to it. The baulks are about five or ſix 
inches ſquare, and about 7 yards long. The cheſts, or 
boards' joined together by wooden bars, about a yard 
broad, and four yards long. When there is occaſion for 
uling theſe boats, they are ſlipped into the water, and 
placed about two yards aſunder, each faſtened with an 
anchor, having beſides a ſtrong rope, which runs through 
the rings, arid is faſtened on each fide of the river to a 
tree, or a ſtake made very faſt in the groond, The baulks 
are laid croſs the boats, at ſome diſtance from one another, 
and the cheſts upon them joined cloſe ; which makes a 
bridge in a very ſhort time for horſe, foot, or artillery to 
— 8 5 e 

Pont Volant. A flying bridge, a kind of bridge uſed 
in ſieges, made of two bridges laid over one another, and 
ſo contrived by means of cords and pullies, placed along 
the ſides of the under bridge, that the uppear may be 
puſhed forward, till it join the place where it is deſigned 
to be fixed; the whole length of both not to be above five 
fahoms. See Briage. VVV 5 

Port Fire. A compoſition of meal powder, ſulphur, 
and ſaltpetre, rammed into a cafe of paper, but not very 
hard. It is about nine or ten inches long, and is uſed to 
fire guns or mortars inſtead of match ; but then it is cut 
into pieces of about an inch long, and put in a lintſtock, 
or cleft ſtick. VV 55 ENS INN 

Poſt, Any ſpot of ground, whether fortified or not, 
which is capable of lodging ſoldiers. So we ſay, © To 
gain a poſt with ſword in hand,” To relieve the polts,? 
that is the guards of the poſts. „%% 3 bd Ss 

Poſt of Honour, The advance guard is a poſt of honour: 
3s MW the right of the two lines is the poſt of honour, and is al- 
o WW vays given to the eldeſt regiments : the left is the next 
n Wl poſt, and is given to the next eldeſt, and ſo on; the cen- 

tre of the lines being the poſt the leaſt honourable, and is 
given to the youngeſt regiments, _ . 
Js Advanced Pofl, A ſpot of ground ſeized by a party to 
te ſecure cheir front, and cover the poſts behind them. 
r- Priming, or prime of a gun, is the gunpowder put m_ 
28 Cd Lg. | | | the 


15 


the pan or touch-hole of a piece, to gire it fire thereby. 
and this is the laſt thing done in charging. For pieces of 
ordnance they have a pointed iron rod, to pierce the cart- 
ridge thro? the touch hole, called primer or primiug-iron. 

Pouch. A grenadiers pouch, is a ſquare caſe or bag of 
leather, with a flap over it, hanging in a ſtrap of about 
two inches broad, over the left {thoulder, in which he car- 
ries the grenades. | 


Powder. A compoſition of ſulphur, ſaltpetre, and 


charcoal duſt. The ſulphur and charcoal take fire, and 
the ſaltpetre makes the crack. 

Pounder. A 24 pounder is a gun carrying a ball 24 
Ib. Its diameter is fix inches, the length is from ten to 
twelve feet. And fo of the reſt. See Cannen and Bullet, 

Prieſt's Cap. Vide Bonnet a Preflire. 


Proveſt Marſhal, is an officer appointed to ſeize and ſe- 


cure deſerters, and all other criminals. He is to hinder 
ſoldiers from pillaging, to indict cff:nders, and ſee the 
ſentence paſſed on them executed. 
weights and meaſures and the price of provifions, &c. in 
the army. For the diſcharge of his office he has a lieute- 

nant, a clerk, and a troop of marſhal-men on horſeback, 
as alfo an executioner, 
Pyrotechny, is che doctrine of artificial 1 and fire. 
arms, teaching both the ſtructure and uſe of thoſe uſed in 
war, gunpowder, cannons, bombs, granadoes, carcaſſes, 


mines, fuſees, &c. and thoſe for amuſement, as rockets, | 


ſtars, ſerpents, &c. 
5 Vide Bau. 
ions. Are all forts of food forthe army. 
Profil Engineers, to repreſent the heights, depths, 


and thickneſs of a work, with the depth and breadth of the 
foſſees, &c. do it by profile or orthography, which ſup- 


poſes the work to be cut perpendicularly from top to bot- 
tom. See Orthographical Section, Plate II. 
Peftern, A wall gate commonly made in the angle © or 
the flank of a baſtion, that of the curtin, or near the oril- 
lon, deſcending into the ditch: whereby the garriſon can 
march in and out unperceived by the n to relieve the 
wol ks, make TRIER, © Ke. 
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He alſo regulates the 
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ADR ANT, or Quarter of a Circle. An infirus 
ment of wood, uſed by gunners, in pointing guns 
to an object, and by bombardiers in elevating their 
mortars: it is made of two pieces of wood, or braſs, 
joined at eight angles, ane of which is longer than the 
other, that it may enter the muzzle of the piece. They 
are joined by a quarter of a circle, which is divided into 
ninety degrees, the centre of which is where the two 
pieces join, from whence there hangs a tirezd with a 
plummet, which marks the different elevations of pieces, 
and the greatneſs of the angles. The way of ufiog it, is 
by putting the longeſt ſide into the muzzle of the piece; 
when the plummet falls perpendicularly, and marks the 
angle on the quadrant, When the gun or mortar is ele- 
vated to the degree deſired, it is kept there by coins of 
wood put under the breech of a gun, or betwixt the 
bracket-bolts of a mortar, EOS 5VVVö»ẽàůß 
To Quadrat, or Square a Piece. Is to ſee whether it du- 
ly placed, and well poiſed, on the carriages and wheels. 
Quarter. Signifies the ſparing of mens lives, and giv- 
ing good treatment to enemies vanquiſhed. So we ſay, 
c the conquerors offered good quarters, the enemy aſked 
quarter, we gave no quarter.“ . . 
Quarter. Signiſies not only the ground a body of 
men incamps on, but the troops themſelves. Therefore 
we ſay, to beat up the enemy's quarters, Such a quar- 
ter is well fortified, _ ß 
Quarter of an Aſſembly, The place where troops meet 
to march in a body, and is a place of rendezvous. 20 
Quarter of a Siege. The encampment upon one of the 
principal paſſages round about a place befieged, to pre- 
vent relief and convoys; when it is commanded by the ge- 
neral, it is called the head quarters of the army: when the 
camp is marked out about a place beſieged, then the quar- 
ters are ſaid to be diſpoſed : when great detachments are 


made 


a. 
made from a quarter for convoys, &c. ſach a e is ſaid 
to be weakened, 

The Head Prarterr, where the general of an army has 
His quarters, is generally near the centre of the army. 
The quarters of the generals of horſe, are in the villages 


that happen between the right and left wings. The ge- 
nerals of foot are often 1 in the ſame village with the ge- 


nexral in chief. 


Quarter tet A place fortified with a ditch and , 


Parapet, to ſecure a body of troops. 


Winter Duarters, Sometimes is taken for 80 Jnterval 


of time between two campaigns; but more ee for 
the place or places where troops are lodged during the 
winter, So we ſay, The army is marching into winter 
quarters,” * 'The winter quarters are ſettled, The win- 
ter quarters will de but ſhort.“ 


Quariers of Refreſhment. The place or places whe 
troops that have been much harraſſed are put in to recover 
_ themſelves, during ſome time of the ſummer, or ſeaſon 
for the campaign, This is often done in hot countries 


during the violent heats, | 
Quarter Maſter. An officer whoſe principal buſineſs is 


| to look after the quzr:iers of the ſoldiers. There is a 


quarter malter general of the army. Every regiment of 
{oot has a quarter maſter, and every troop of horſe one, 

Quarter Maſter of Horſe. A warrant officer appointed 
by the colonel. He takes up the ground for the troop, 


and divides it, in alloting ſo much for each tent. He 


receives the orders, keeps a liſt of the troop, viſits the 
ſtables, and takes care of the arms. He marches in the 
rear of the troop, but in camp his tent is pitched in the 


front. In winter quarters he receives and diltributes the 


forage of the troop. 


Vuarter Maſter of Foot. An officer who takes care of 
encamping the regiment. He attends the quarter maſter 


general upon a march, to know where the ground is for 


S the regiment, which he divides among the companies, 


Duarter Maſter General, A conſiderable officer in an 


ariny, who ought to be a man of great judgment and ex- 
perience, and to underſtand geography; for ſince his pro- 


vince is to mark the marches and Encampments of an 


army, 


e 
army, he ſhould know the country perfectly well, all the 
rivers, plains, marſhes, woods, mountains, paſſages, de- 
files, &c. even to the ſmalleſt brook, The evening be- 
fore a march, he receives the orders and route from the 
general, and appoints a place for the quarter maſters of 
foot and horſe to meet him next morning, with whom be 
marches to the next camp, where being come, and having 
viewed the ground, he marks out to the quarter maſters 
the ground allowed each regiment for their camp. He 
chuſes the head quar ers, and appoints the villages for the 
general officers of the army, where they ſhall quarter. He 
appoints a proper place for the encampment of the train 
of artillery. He carries the army a foraging, and plants 
the covering party for their ſecurity, at all the pailes 
round them, and aſliſts in diſtributing the winter quarters 
20 e RE OT Hs e 

Quarter Wheeling, or Quarter of Converſion, is the mo- 
tion by which the front of a body of men is turned round 
to where the flank was, by taking a quarter of a circle, 
If it be done to the right, the man in the right hand an- 
gle keeps his ground and faces about, while the rel 
wheel; if to the left, the left hand man keeps his place. 

Dueue' d Tronde, or Swallows Tail. A detached, or 
outwork, whoſe ſides open towards the head, or campaign, 
and draw cloſer or narrower towards the gorge. There 
are ſingle and double tenailles, and horn works, called by 
this name of Queues d' Tronde, or Stuallows Tails, for this 
ſole reaſon, becauſe their ſides, inſtead of being parallel, 
open towards the head, and grow narrow at the gorge. 
When theſe works are caſt up before the front of a place, 
they have this fault, that they do not ſufficiently cover the 
flanks of the oppoſite baſtions ; but, beſides that engineers 
ſometimes mult work according to the ground ard ſitua- 
lion, they have this advantage, that they are extraordi- 
nary well flanked by the place, which diſcovers all the 
length of their ſides the better, See Tenaille, © 
Quit your Arms, A word of command in the foot, 
when they lay down their arms, at which they ſtand up, 
till they are ordered to the right about, when they march 
clear off (heir arms and diſperſe ; but upon the ge rtf 

| 12 Fo Fa 8 drum 
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drum they run to their arms with a huzza, having thei” 


ſwords drawn, and the point upward, 


DADANET., The ſmalleſt piece of cannon but one, 
between a falconet and a baſe, being one ir ch and 
- four eighths diameter in the bore, five feet ſix inches 
long, zoolb. weight, takes a charge of fx ounces of pow- 
der, and carries a ſhot one inch and three eiphths diame- 
ter, and eight ounces weight, The point blank ſnot of 
the piece is 70 paces. | 5 6 FE 
To Raiſe a Siege. To give over the attack of a place, 


and to quit the works thrown up againt it, and the poſts 
taken about it. If there be no caule to fear a fally from 
the place, then the ſiege may be reiſed in the day time, 


by ſending away firſt the fick and wounded, the baggage, 
the ſutlers, broken cannon and mortars, and if poſſible, 


all the inſtruments which have been uſed in the ſiege. 


The artillery and ammunition may follow, and a ſtrong 

rear guard mult face the befiegers, in caſe they ſhould offer 
to charge the rear. Butif there be any fear of an enemy 
in front, this order mult be altered according to the pru- 


dence of the general, and as the nature of the country 


will allow, 7 . 
T0 Raiſe a Plan of a Fortreſs. The meaſuring with 
cords, and geometrical inſtruments, the length of the 


lines, and the capacity of the angles, that by knowing the 


length, bread h, and thickneſs of all the different parts of 
a fortification, it may be repreſented in ſmall upon paper, 
ſo as to know the advantages and diſadvantages of it, 


Rallying, in war, reaſſembling or calling together troops 


broken and put to flight. . 8 
Remmer. A rod uſed in charging of a gun, to diive 
home the powder, as alſo the ſhot and the wad, which 
keeps the ſhot from rolling out, The rammer of a great 
gun, It has a round piece of wood at the end, and the 


other 


On 
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other is uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-ſkin, fitted to 
the bore of the piece, and is uſd to clear her after ihe has 
been diſcharged, which i called ſponging the piece. 


Rampart, Some will have it Kampire, but im properly. 


The great maſſy bank of earth raiſed about a place to 
eſiſt the cneny's great ſhot, and cover the buildings. 
On it is raiſed a parapet towards the campaign, It is not 
to be above three fathom high, and ten or twelvejin thick - 
neſs, unleG more earth be taken out of the ditch than can 
be otherwiſe beſtoned. The rampart of half moons is 
the better for being low, that the muſkets of the defendants 
may the better rezch the bottom of the ditch ; but it muſt 


A rampart ought to be ſloped on boch fides ; that is, the 


maſs of earth which compoſes the rampart, ought to be 
larger at bottom than at top, more or leſs, according te 
the nature of the carch: it ought to be broad enough to 
allow the marching of waggons and cannon, beſiges the 
parap:t whi h is raiſed on it. As the earth which makes 
the rampart, is taken f:om the outſide of it, becauſe then 
the rampart and foſs are made at the ſame time, it fol- 
lows, that their proportions depend oa one another; for 
ſince the rampart is made of a certain bigneſs, the foſs 
muſt be dug deep enough to afford earth for the rampart, 
the parapet, and the eſplanade. | 


Upon the rampart ſoldiers continually keep guard, and 


pieces of artillery ate planted there for the defence of the 
place. E | ob. 4 

Randezwour, The place where tioops are to aſſemble. 
See Rendezwous, _ | 


Random Shot, is a ſhot made when the muzzie of a gun 


is raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not defigned to 
ſhoot directly, or point blank. The uimolt random of 
any piece is about ten times as far as the bullet will go 
point blank. The bullet will go fartheſt when the piece 
is mounted to about 45 above the level range. See 
Cunnery. | | 


Rarforce Ring of a Gun. That which is next before the 


touck-hole, between it and the trunnions, See Reinforced, 
Range, 'The path of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes 
from the mouth of the piece tothe point where it lodges. 


be ſo high as not io be commanded: by the Cover: May. 


V 
If the piece lie in a line parallel to the horizon, it is 
called the right or level tange: if it be mounted to 455 
it is ſaid to have the utmoſt range, all others between oo 
and 459 are called the aer ranges. | 
Ranging. Diſpoſing the troops in the order proper for 
an engagement, or for ma ching. LEE | 
_ Rank, The order or ſtrait line made by the ſoldiers of 
a battalion or ſquadron, drawn up ſide by fide. This 
order was eſtabliſhed for the marches, and for regulating 
the different bodies of troops and officers which compoſe 
an army or a battalion, W e 
Dou bling of the Ranks, is the putting of two ranks into 
One. x Es. | | L 
To cloſe the ranks, is to bring the men nearer : and 10 
Open them, is to ſet them farther apart. 2:0 
Napier, formerly ſignified a long old faſhioned broad 
ſword, ſuch 2s thoſe worn by the common ſoldiers : but 
| It now denotes a ſmall ſword, as contradiſtinguiſhed from 
a back ſword, F Bats © e EN Gt 0123 7%, 
Raſant, or Razant, Razant flank, or line, is that part 
of the curtain or flank whence the ſhot exploded raſe or 
glance along the ſurface of the oppoſite baſtion, _ 
Ration, A portion of ammunition, bread, drink, and 
forape, diftributed to each ſoldier in the army for his daily 
ſabſiſtence, &c. The hotſe bave rations of hay and oats 
when they cannot go out to forage, The rations of bread 
are regulated by weight. The ordinary ration of a foot 
ſoldier is a pound and a half of bread per day. The of- 


ficers have ſeveral rations according to their quality, and 


the number of attendants that they are obliged to keep. 

When the ration is augmented, on occaſions of rejoicing, 
it is called a double ration. . | 
Rawelins. Works raiſed on the counterſcarp before the 

curtin of a place, and which ſerve to cover the gates of a 
town and the bridges. They confiſt of two faces forming 
a ſaliant angle, and are defended by the faces of the 
neighbouring baſllions, The half moons, which cover 
the points of the baſtions, have their defences from the 
Ravelins. They are the moſt in uſe of all outworks, and 
are by the ſoldiers called half moons. They ought to be 
lower than the works of the place, that they may be 18 | 
| | | | TS "Ws | er 


F 
der the fire of the beſieged, i in caſe the enemy ſhould « en- 
deavour to lodge themſelves there, Their parapets, as 

thoſe of all outworks, ought to be cannon proof; that is 
to ſay, about 18 foot thick. Their 1 mparts ought to be 
the half or third of one of the | ans of the place, and the 

breadth of their moats half the breadth of the moat t of 
the place. 

Razant, Line of Seen . Vide Line. 
Rear. In general is the hindmoſt part of a battalion or 

5 army, or the ground behind it, 

Rear, or Rear Guard, The laſt of the three lines of an 

army drawn up in battalta, whereof the firſt is the van, or 
van guard, the ſecond the main body, and the laſt the 

rear guard, or, by another name, the corps de reſerve, 
or body of reſerve. The old grand guards of the camp, 
are always the rear guard of the army, and are to ſee that 
every thing comes ſaſe up to the new camp. 

Rear Half Files, The thre? hindmoſt ranks of the bat- 
talion, when it is drawn up fix deep. 
Rear Line of an Army encamped, or ſecond Line, 1s always 
4 or po yards diſtant from the firſt line, which is like- 
wiſe called the front line. 'Theſe two Jines run parallel, 
and have ſometimes a third, which is called areſerve, _ 

Rear Rank, is the laſt rank of a battalion, when drawn 8 
9 

2% charge. A ſecond time of charging or joading any fre 
arms. The re-charge ſhould never be ſo deep as the firſt 
charge, leſt the piece, being over-heated, ſhould burſt. 

Re-connoitre, to view and examine the ſtate and ſitua- 
tion of a place or an army. * 

Recoil of Cannon, The motion or run it takes back- 
wards when fired, cauſed by the force of the fire, which, 
when the piece 1s diſcharged , ſeeking every way to fly out, 
drives the gun back, and the powder and ball forwards, 
Guns whole vents are a little forwards in the chace, 
uſually recoil moſt, A cannon generally recoils ten or 
twelve feet, to leſſen which, the platform of the batteries 

is commonly made to incline, or ſtoop a little towards the | 
embrazures, 

Recruits, New men raiſed to ſupply the places of ſuch 

as have lok thar lives 1 in the ſervice, or are rendered un- 

ſerviceable 
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. 
ferviceable le by age or wounds, Re-cruit horſe:, are the 
ho; bought up for complea'ing the regiments of horſe 
o dragot n every year, 
Rectangle. See Angle. 
Redaus, or Indented Works, are lines or faces that form 
ſallying and re-entering angles flanking one another, and 
are generally uſed on the fides of a river, which runs 
through a garriſon town, They were uſed before baſtions 
were, "and are by ſome thought preferable to them. The 
parapet of the covert way is generally carried on in this 
manner. 
Nedoubt. A ſmall ſquare fort, to ſerve for a detached Ce bs 
Ae Garde, They are uſed to ſecure the lines of circum- 
 _vallation and contravallation, and the approaches, They 
are alſo mace ſometimes upon every traverſe of the trer- 


ches, to defend the workmen againſt the allies of the 


beſieged, They are often uſed before ſtrong towns, at 
muſket ſhot diſtance, and cover the ſallies of the garriſon. 


Theſe Redoubis are ſometimes greater, and ſometimes 


leſs; but their parapet, not being to reſiſt cannon, is on- 

IF eight or nine feet thick, with two or three foolbanks, 

and *he ditch about the ſame breadth and depth. The 
length of their ſides may be from ten to twenty fathom, 

They are likewiſe called places of arms. 

Reduce a Place. To oblige the governor to ſurrender 
it to the beſiegers by capitulation. 

Reduit, Caſtle, or Dou. jon. A place more particularly 
entrenched, and ſeparated from the reſt by a foſs. There 
is generally i in each of them a high tower, from whence 
the country round the place may be diſcovered, 

Reform. To Reform, is to reduce a body of men, by 
either diſbanding the whole, or only breaking a part, 
and ret:ining the reſt; or ſometimes by i 219 alan 
them into other regiments. 

Reformed Officer. One whoſe troops or company 13 
broke, and he continued in whole or half pay, doipg duty 
in the regiment, He preſerves his right of ſeniority, and 
continues in the way of preferment. : 

Regiment. A body of ſeveral troops of horſe, or com- 
panies of foot, and commanded by a colonel, - lieutenant 

colonel, and major, Independent companies belong to 
| | NO 
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8 
mo regiment, The number of trcops, or companies, that 
are to ſorm a regiment, has never been aſcertained, no 
more than the number of men that are to form a troop or 
company. Por there are regiments of horſe of 409 men, 
and ſome in Germany of 2000, So there are regiments of 
foot of 12 or 13 companies, which may make 7 or 890 
men, and the regiment of Picardy in France conſiſts of 
120 companies, Khich at 50 in a company, amount to 
bo men. In Zng/azd our Regiments are generally from 
10 t0 13 Scr daes, one of which is always grenadiers, 
Regiments of horſe are moſt commonly {ix troops, but ſome 


01 Abet m nine. Dragoon Regiments are gererally in time 
| of War eight troops, ah 1 11 lime of peace (3 but ſix. Each 
Regiment nag a. <Dap! lain, 41 1nd a fyro Jeon, 


Regular Aitacks, Such as are made; in fc rm, that 18, by 
Regular Approaches. 

Reinfurced Ring «of a Gant That next the Trunions, be. 
tween them and the vent, The reinforced part of a gun, 
15 from the Baſe Ring to he Reinforced Ring, being much 

thicker of metal than any other part of the picce, becauſe 
of the force of the powder. 

Reinforcement to an Army. An addition of freſh troops 
to ftrengthen an army, and to enable them to go on with 
an enterp:1ze, 

Relais. See Foreland. 

Relieve. Jo relieve Guard, is to put freh men upon the 
guard. To relieve the Trenches, 1s to relieve the guard of 


the trenches, by ſending off thoſe who have been there 


upon duty before. 
Nembunt. To remount the Cawa!iry, or Dr agoous, is to 


| furniſh them with horſes in the room of thoſe which have 
been either killed or diſabled. 


Rencounter, An engagement of two little bodies or 
parties of forces; in which ſenſe it ſtands in oppoſition to 
a pitched battle. See the article Bate, . 
Reſerwe, or Corps de Reſerve. A body of troops ſome- 
times drawn out of the army, and encamped by them- 
ſelves in a line behind the other two Lines, See Camp, 


Line of Battle, Rear Guard. 


RendexVuss 


Rendeg vous. A place appointed by the general, where 
dll the troops, which compoſe an army, are to aſſemble 
at a day prefixed, 
Repriſals. A right which pri»ces claim of taking from 
their enemies, any thing equivalent to what they unjuſtly 
5 T 
EKRetirade. A trench with a parapet. But Retirade, or 
Coupure, is moſt ordinarily taken for a retrenchment form. 


ed by the two faces of a re-entering angle in the body of 


a place, aſter the firſt defence is ruined, and the beſieged 
are obliged to abandon the head of the work, without 
quitting it entirely: therefore, when ſome are making 
al to the enemy, others ought to be buſy in making the 
Netirade, which is only a ſimple barricade or retrenchment 
thrown up in haſte, with a ſort of foſs before. It depends 

vpon the knowledge of the engineer to direct, and the 

Lonour of the officers and ſoldiers to work at ſuch a time, 


fnce they do it ſor the defence of their liberty; and no 


officer ought to think it below kim to carry faſcines, ga- 
bions, barrels, or to throw up the earth to cover himſelf, 
The Retirade ought to be raiſed as high as poſſible; and 
ſome forneaux or fougades made under it, to blow up the 
enemies lodgments. | 5 ig 
Netreat, or Tat- oo. A beat of the drum in the even- 
ing, at the firing of a piece, called the warning piece, at 
which the drum major, with all the drums of the batta- 
lion, except ſuch as are upon duty, beat round the regi- 
ment: the drums of the quarter guards, of the general's 
guard, and all other ſmall guards, do likewiſe beat, the 
trumpets at the ſame time ſounding at the head of their 
reſpective troops. This is to warn the ſoldiers to forbear 
firing, and the centiies to challenge till break of day, 
that the reveille is beat. The Retreat is likewiſe called 
V% 
Retrenchment, Any work raiſed to cover a poſt, and 
fortify it againſt an enemy, ſuch as faſcines loaded with 
earth, gabions, barrels of earth, ſand bags, and generally 
all things that can cover the men, and ſtop the enemy. 
But it is more particularly applicable to a foſs bordered 
with a parapet; and a poſt fortified thus, is called a Pf 
retrenched, 
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ſurenched, or ir ong Peſt. 1 are either ee 


or particular. 


General Retrenchmente, are new fortifications made in a 
flace beſieged, to cover the defendants, when the enemy 
become maſters of a lodgment on the fortification, that 
they may be in a condition of diſputing the ground inch 
by inch, and of putting a flop to the enemy's progreſs, 


in expectation of relief. As, if the beſieged attack a 


tenaille of the place which they judge the weakeſt, either 
by its being ill flanked, or being commanded by ſome 


Retrenchment, incloſing all that part which they judge in 
noſt danger. Theſe ought to be fortified with baſtion 
nd demi baſtions, with a good foſs, and ſhouid be higher 


d works, and give the beſiegers great trouble in cover- 
nz themſelves; they ought likewiſe to be countermined. 
Particular Renenrbinents are ſuch as are made in the 
billions, when the enemy are maſters of the breach, 
"hey can never be made but in full baſtions, for in empty 


. hollow baftions there can be made only Relirades. 
: heſe particular Retrenchments are made ſeveral ways, ac- 
" Wiiding to the time they have to cover themſelves: ſome- 

mes they are made before-hand, which is certainly the 
: beſt; and a Retrenchment made before-hand requires no 


ore men for its defence, than if it were not made, be- 


” The parapets of ſuch Retrenchments ought to be 5 0 or 6 


e er thick, and g feet high, with a large deep foſo, foi 


ir hence ought to run out imali fougades and coun ermines. 
# Returns of a Mine. The turnings and windings of che 
8 gallery. See Gallery and Mine 

+ Returns of the Trench. The ſeveral bendings and oblique 


nes of the trenches, drawn in ſome meaſure parallel to 


4 le fides of the place attacked, to prevent being enfiladed, 
th bhaving the enemy's ſhot ſcour along thelength of the line, 
U neſe zeturns make a great diltance between the tail and 
f Y Wit head of the trenches, which are but at a ſmall diſtance 
04 ang the ſtrait way. When the head is attacked by any 
5 ily, the volunteers and braves among the beſiegers leap 
56%, H | er 


neighbouring ground; then the beſiegers make a great 


than the works of the place, that they may command the 
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ſe they never defend it till the principal work be loſt, 
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- over the line, and run out of ſhelter to repelic the fally, 
and cut off the enemy's retreat. R 
Reweille. A beat of the drum about break of day, to Bete 
advertiſe the army that it is nn and that the cen. from 
_ tries forbear challenging. 
Newerſe, ſignifies on the back, or behind. 8⁰ we ſay, be Ja 
„ reverſe view, * a reverſe commanding ground, * « a te. i 


verſe battery, &c.? ſo or 
 Rewiew. The drawing out all, or part of the army anot 
in line of battle, to be viewed by the general in chief, K 


or other great officer, that he may know the condition of £265 
the troops, ſee that they are compleat, and be a witneß (hing 
zaf the expertneſs with which they perform their evolu-Lentr 


tions and other exerciſes. be in 
Rs)hinland Rod. A meaſure of two fathom, or 12 feet quare 
nſed by the Dutch engineers. ed, 


Rhomb, or Lezange. A ſquare beure that "OR the four lte te 
ſides equal, but not the angles, whereof two are obtuſe, eme 
and two acute. It is what we vulgarly call Diam ond. cui Card. 
like the glaſs of old windows. 1s anſ 
Rhombaide, A four ſided figure, whoſe angles * oppo po 
fite ſides are equal, but all its four ſides are not equal. | 
Rideau. A (mall riing ground or eminence, commancy Lit hi 
ing a plain, which is ſometimes near parallel to the work! lie W. 
of a place. It is a great diſadvantage to have Riatau of hit 
near a fortification, eſpecially when they ſhoot from far, the off 
and terminate on the counterſcarp ; 3 for they not on! 
command the place, but likewiſe facilitate the enemy' 
approaches. It is properly ſo called, becauſe Rideau i Mckicer; 
French, is a curtain drawn by nature to hide men from nuſqu 
the town, bim t! 
Rideau, is likewiſe a trench, as with earth, 
orm of a parapet to cover the ſoldiers. | 
Roll, Mufter Roll, A ſcroll of parchment, which eac 
captain gives the muſter maſter, on which are writ th 
names of the ſoldiers of his company. 
Jo Roll in Duty, is when officers of the ame ran npar 


take their turns upon duty, as Captains with captains, 4 ; To R 

ſubalterns with ſubalterns, and command according | en 

abs ſeniority of their commiſſions, 3 
in 


Rela bac 


A 8 


Nollirs. Round pieces of wood of about 9 heehes dia- 


meter, and four feet long, which ſerve in moving mertats 
from one place to another, when it is near, by raiſing the 
fore part of the bed ſo high, that one of theſe Rollers may 
be laid under it; then puſhing the bed forwerd:, and 


ſo on: thus the mortar is with little trouble brought to 
another place, „ e 


bing be ftirring without the works, and to ſee that the 


\ Neentries be diligent upon their duty, and that every thing 


be in order. In ſtrict garriſons, the Rounds go every 


1s anſwered, The Raund; he ſays, Stand, and calls for the 
corporal of the guard, who, drawing his ſwoid, calls, 
Who comes there? and is anſwered, The Round. Then; 


e Him 4vho has the word advance, The corporal receives 
kde word with his ſword drawn, and pointed at the heart 
ef him who gives it. When the major goes the Round, 
fade officers of the guard receive him with two muſqueteers, | 
ond give him the word only once, Which is when he goss 


8 lis Round Major. When the governor goes his Round, the 
oficers draw out the guard without arms, and ſend four 


nuſqueteers to receive him at ten paces diſtance, and give 
lim the word as often as he pleaſes to demand it. All 


word to the corporal of the guard, 1 5 
Raya Parapet. A bank about three fathoms broad, and 
edc l | | - | 
it th Ix feet high, placed upon the brink of the rampart, to- 
 Wierds the country, its uie is to cover thoſe who defend che 
—_—__ 5.75. , 


1 To Run the Gauntlet, A puniſhment for conſiderab at- 

127 N * . i 

ing! ences, When a ſoldier is ſentenced to Run the Cauutlit, 
> Witregiment is drawn out, and make a lane, cach fuldicr 


laving a {witch in his hand. The criminal's ſhoulicrs 
a back are naked, and as he runs along, every one has 
5 H 2 a kroxe 


kying another in its way, and another before that, and 


"MY ound. A night watch commanded by an officer, wha | 
f goes round the rampart of a garriſon, to liſten if any 


quarcer of an hour, that the rampart may ſtill be furniſh» 
ed. The centries ought to challenge at a diſtance, and 
ire to reſt their arms as the Roand paſſes, letting no man 

come near them. When the Nound is near the Corps de 
Garde, the centry calls aloud, Who comes there? When it. 


ether roands without exception, ate obliged to give the 
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avy chat preſume ſo to do. 


„ , a 


ſaid to be very expert in the uſe of it. 


left in ſuch places, to ſecure them againſt their own men, 
ane Salled fafe guard. | : 


meter, and four pounds twelve ounces weight, The points 
blank ſhot of it is 150 paces, | 


Inches and four eighths diameter, and fix pounds weighty 


Saler, of the largeſt fize. Four inches diameter in ti 


| ſhot of the piece 163 paces. They are all very good 
WWW 85 


* 


I SS: 
a ſiroke at him. While he runs, the drums beat at each the 
erd of the Jane, Sometimes he runs three times, ſome. ] ing 
times five, and ſometimes ſeven times, according to the MW mor 
nature of the offence, If it be intended to make the 8. 
puniſhment rigorous, the officers have a watchful eye to ang! 
Jee that the men do not favour the criminal, and punih WW poi: 


a n es 
——__ 
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| CABRE, a kind of ſword, or ſcimetar, with a very 
9 broad and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a 


little falcated or crooked towards the point. 
lt is the ordinary weapon uſed by the Turks, who are 


Sac à Terre, Vide Canvas Bags. Safe Guard, A 
protedion which the prince, or his general, gives to 
ſome of the enemy's country, to ſecure them from 
being ravaged by his men, or quartered upon. Soldiers 


Saker, the loweſt ſort. A cannon three inches and four 4 his 
eighths diameter in the bore, eight ſeet long, 1400 rourd 
weight: its charge of powder is three pounds fx ounces, partie 
and it carries a bullet three inches and two eighths dia- "Met 

rums 
galute 

Saker, ordinary. A gun three inches, fix eighths dia <q t 
meter in the bore, nine feet long, 1500 weight ; take _ | 
Alb. ſor its charge of powder, and carries a bullet three ' ws 

nt 
0 pu 
right. 
their 4 
motio 
their 


Its point-blank ſhot 160 paces. 


bore, ten feet long, 1800 weight, its charge glb. o 
powder; the diameter of its ſhot, 3 inches and fix eighth: 
the weight of it ſeven pounds five ounces, the point blan 


Sat 


CI 


4 -B 

Salet. Sallet or Salade, a light covering or armour ſor 
the head, antiently worn by the light ho-ſe, only differ- 
ing from the caſket in chat it had no creſt, and was little 
more than a bare cap. | | 

Saliant, denotes projettion, There are two kinds of 
angles, the one faliant, which ate thoſe that preſent their 
point outwards ; the other re-entering, which have th ir 
points lawards, Inſtances of both kinds we have in te- 
nailles and Rar. works, See the article Angle, Kc. 


A Sally, in French, Sortie. The iſſuing out of the be- 
ſie ed from their works, and falling upon the befiegers 


to cut them off, and detilioy their works; as they ofen 
do in ſucceſsful fallie:, killing many men, deſtroying 
the trenches and batterie:, and nailing the cannon, We 
ſay, To make a ſally, * To repulte a ſally, To cut 
off a ſally,* that is, to get between them that made it 
and home, When a place beſizged is weak in men, they 


make few allies; but when the garriſon is ſtrong, and 


the inhabitants numerous, the governor ought to diſturb 
th? enemy by ſallies, which ou; ht to be as frequent as 


poſſible. Thoſe who make the ſally, are to be armed 


with ſhort arms, and are to have grenades, fire pots, 
gouderoas and pioneers, to deſtroy and level the enemy's 
wo'ks. nah „ . 


To Salute a prince, or perſon of extraordinary quality, 


at his coming into a garriſon, is the firing of the cannon 
round the place. On lefs occaſions the tmail arms of a 
particular corps only ſalute. L kewile in the field, when 
a regiment i, to be viewed by a king or his general, the 


drums beat a march as he approaches, aud the officers 
ſalute one after another 2s h paſles by, ſtepping back 


with the 1ight foot and hand, a d bowing the {pe.rs of 
their half pikes to the ground, and afterwards recovering 


them gently, and bringing up the foot and band, and 


planting them. As ſoon as they have ſaluted, they are 
to pull off their hats without bowing, but ſtanding up- 


right, The enſigns ſalute all together, bringing down _ 
their colouis near the ground directly before them at one 


motion, and having taken them up again gently, lift 


their hats. If it be a review of the army, every battalion 
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ie to ſalute with muſquets and bayonets charged. We 
cal! any of thele actions A Salute. . 

Sand Bags. Bags containing about a cubical foot cf 
earth, uled for raifirg parapets in halle, See Canvas, 
Tags. | | 

Sap, or Sape. A trench dug gradually deep under the 
d:rth, to pais under the glacis, and open a way to come 
ur der cover to the-paſſage of the moat. After they have 
ce come all the chſtacles which tte beſieged have oppoſed 
10 hinder the advancement of their approaches, and that 
notwithſtending their frequent ſallies, they are at laſt got 

near the foot of the glacis, the trench is carried diredly 
forwards, the workmen covering theitſ-Ives the beſt way 
they can, with blinds, woojpacks, Sand bags, or mant. 
lers upon wheels, When they are got to the foot of the 
glacis, they n ake epau'ments or.traverſes on each fide 10 
lodge a good body of men. The ſap is made five or fit 
fa hom from the ſaliant angle of the clacis, where the 
men are only covered ſideways; wherefore they lay 
| pla: ks over head, with hurdles and earth ab. ve them, 
"Having by this means, obliged the enemy to quit the 
Covert way, the pioneers, with mantelets, woolpa ks, 
or ſand bags, make immedi tely a lodgment, covering 
themfelves the meſt acvantapeouſly they can from the 
fire of the oppolit: baſtion, Formetly this word Saf/t 
ſipnified a hole dug under a building, in order to overs 
throw it, When a covert way is well defended by mul. 
heterrs, the b:ſiegers muſt make their way down into! 

by {-poe; Vid Henn. 1 
Sarrazine, The ſame. as herſe, or portcullice. Ste 
Her/e. , | 

Sauc'/}e. 

cloth, and ſewed together in length, ſo that it may rec 
from it e fourneau, or chamber of the mine, to the plice 
| where the engineer. ſtands to ſpring the mine. It may ke 

#bout two inches diameter. There are genera!y ts 

*auci/ſes to every mine, that if, the one fails, the oth 

may hit. Saucifſes are a'ſo uſed to fire caiſſons, avbich /# 

 CSautiſſons, or Sauciſſes. Faggots made of the bodies 0 

underwood, or of the large branches of great trees, whit 
in they differ from faſcines, which are of ſma!l wood 
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Bf The Savci/en is bound in the middle, and at beth end, 


end ſerves to cover the men, and make epaulments, and 


brother uſes. They are about a foot and a half, or wo- 


;W feet thick, and four feet long, They are good to ſtop. 


paſſages, and being mixed with earth an faſcines, to- 
me ke traverſes over a wet ditch, | 


e ; 

e Scalade, or Eſcalade, A furious attack upon a wall er 
e rampart, contrary to form, and with no precaution 30 
| 


1 fecure the mer, carried on with ladders, to iuſult the 
tl wall by open force, 5 „„ 
t Scale, A right line, or rule, divided into equal parts, 


y W repreſenting miles, fathoms, paces, feet, inches, or any 


ether meaſure ; it is uſed in making plans upon paper, in 


:-W giving each line its true length. Gunners have alſo a 


Ml peculiar Scale. 


WM anch, next the plice, at the foot of the rampart or 
hel | ere, 15 ö . EE gs. 
ay Scenogtophy, vhich is likeaiſe called Pre or Mise, 
m. ie the netuial rip:eſentation of a place, ſuch is it appears 
res to us when we look upon it from without, conſidering its 
eite ation, the form of its walls, the number aud figure of 


nel private. 5 N 

ph Sclavonians, or Waradins, Infantry. Their cloathiog 
cr. is nothing more than a caſſock, of white coarſe cloth, 
ui vhich comes down to their knees, and which they bind 


0 it to their bodies with a leather thong: their breeches arte 


very large, made of linen, and come down to their 
ancles : their ſhoes are a piece of ſkin, or felt, tied to 
their feet with cords: on their heads they have a bonnet 
HM ef black felt, which ri es up like a ſugar loaf, but round, 
and not with a ſharp x oint, the dim of which is cut with 


end of their fuſil ſerves them for a ſpade, when they tae 
tach occaſion to throw up earth: they carry alſo a great knife; 


ſatisfadion in putting them out of their pain with this 


es 00 veapon. Beſides theſe weapons, they carry alſo a ſort of 
12:0 Pace, which they uſe to great advantage, by reaſon of 
. : their 


o | : | H 4 
Th pA 


10 Scape, or Eſcarpe. The interior talus or Nope of the 


is ſteeples, and the top of its buildings, both public d 


a peak. Their arms are a fuſil, and piſtols; the butt 


and, when they kill their egemies, they have a fort of 


2 


their extraordinary ſtrength: they eaſily knock down 2 
| horſe, or break open a gate with it, vithout trouble, 
_ Sconce, A ſmall field fort, built for the defence of 
ſome paſs, See the article Fort. 4 
To ſcour the Length of a Line, To rake it from end to 
end with the ſhot, ſo that every bullet which comes in :t 
one end, {xeeps all along to the other, and leaves 0 
„„ | 55 
Second Captain, or Lieutenant in Second. One whoſe 
company has been broke, and he is joined to another, 19 
act, and ſerve under the captain, or lieutenant of it, and 
receive pay as reſormed. There are alſo Second captain 
a d Zieutenants of the firſt creation, that is, thoſe who were 
never fo in the other companies; but particularly Second 
 Lieutenants are much uſed among the foot in France, and 
in ſome Exgliſb regiments 
Seniority. The order of time elapſed fince the fir! 
railing of two regiment*, or of the officers receiving their 
commiſſioge. In the line of battle, the ſquadrons of 
| horſe are poſted on the right or left of the line, according 
bo the Seniority of the officers, that is, of their commiſſions; 
for the colonels of horſe command by the Serrority c 
their commiſſions : but this method is not obſerved among 
he foot; for their c>lore's have preczdence and com. 
wand, according to the denzority of their regiments. Ihe 
captains in the ſame regiment of horſe or foot, roll, and 
have place among themſelves, according to the Senierig 
of their comm ſlions; and their troops or companies have 
no preference one before the other, but by the date oi 
their captain's commiſſions. The fiſt capiain failing, bis 
company, lately the firſt, becomes the laſt in the baitalion, 
and the ſecond becomes the firit, As for ſubalterns, the 
Seniortiy of their commiſſions does not alter their pot, but 
they roll, and aſcend or deſcend with their companies. 
Sentinel, or Centinel. A private ſoldier taken out of the 
Corps de Garde, and pofted upon any ſpot of ground, to 
land and watch care fully for the ſecuiity of the ſaid guard, 
of any body of troops, or poſt, and prevent any ſurpriz: 
tiom the enemy. "Ae? 5 


Fentincl 


15 
Sentinel perdu. A centinel poſted near an enemy in 
ſome very dangerous poſt, where he is in perpetual hazard 
or Deng e. 
Serjeant. An officer without commiſſion, or a ſtaff of- 
ficer, above a corporal, in a company of foot, or troop 
of dragoons, Sometimes he commands ſmall detach- 


ments, and, among other things, it is his particular duty | 
to ſee the men keep their due diſtances. Generally com- 
mon companies have two Serjeants each. He muſt read 
and write, and his weapon 1s a halbert. They are ob- 
liged to keep a liſt of the ſoldiers and their lodgings, and 


to viſit them often, They are to teach the company the 


exerciſe of their arms, and how they are to preſerve their 


ranks and files, Their poſt on a march 1s on the flanks, 
to cauſe the company to march in good order. A Serjeart 


of each company is to be on the parade at night, to receive 


the orders and the word from the adjutant, which he is 


to carry to his captain and ſubalterns. When the adjutant 
comes, the Serjeants place themſelves in a ring with him, 


according to the precedency of their companies, with 


their hats on the ſpears of their halberts; and after he has 
g ven them the orders, he whiſpers the word to the firſt 
Serjeant, who gives it to the next, and ſo on, till it comes 


to the youngelt, who gives it to the adjutant. They ac- 


quaint the officers who are to go next upon duty, They 


vifit the mens arms, and diſtribute ammunition to them. 
Sereant Major. Vide Major. i | 
Shot, All ſorts of bullets for whatſoever fire arme, 


fiom the cannon to the piſtol. Thoſe for cannon are of 


Hon; thoſe for muſkers, carabines and piſtols, of lead. 
At ſea they uſe Chain and Bar Shot, which are two whole, 
or half builets joined by an iron bar, or chain, which gives 
them length to cut all they meet with, They are very 
uſeful to cut an enemy's ſoil and rigging, Vide Bullet, 
Shovels, Uſed in all works, too well known to need & 
r 5 
Shoulder of a Baflion, Where the face and flank meet. 
dee Fpaule. | TRA 5 7 


Sides of Horn Works, Crown works, Tenailles, and ſuch 


ike out works, by the French called Ailles, or Wings, are 
the ramparts ard parapets that encloſe them on the right 
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and left, from the gorge to the head. Theſe ſides when 


immediately, and lodge themſelves on the counterſcarp, 
by the facilitation of hollow ways, ruins, cavities, ar 


1 


_ they are not longer than muſket ſhot, are generally ſtrait "Js: 
lines, becauſe then they are flanked from the place. But Wo 
if the ſides are above muſket ſhot, they are ſometimes in- ap] 
dented, or made with redans; or elſe there are traverſcs, the 
or croſs intrenchments, cut in their ditch. So that it, is foo 
more dangerous attacking the ſides of theſe works than ver 
the head, 55 8 88 in 
Siege. The encampment of an army entrenched and for. Wa! 
tified round a place, with an intention to take it. When 1 
a general deſigns to be/iege a place, he muſt firſt order it to Cie. 
be inveſted by a body of horſe, under the command of a gud 
lieutenant general, to prevent any ſuccours from entering an 
the place. The method of encamping in a Siege, differs qua 
from that on a march: for in a Siege the army ſurrounds wit 
the place, that nothing may enter, and lies without can- 1. 
non ſhot of the town, If the place be ſituated on a river, tach 
part of the army is detached to the other ſide; and bridges bio 
of communication are made above and below the town, ſign 
with redoubts guarded by a body of foot. If the place be 7 
encompaſſed with mountains, they poſſeſs all the heights MW 2 | 
from whence they can gavl the enemy. At a Siege the ar- inſa 
my encamps with their backs to the place; battelions and = 
Iquadrons interlined. The engineers trace the lines of W eon! 
circumvallation and contravallation, with redoubts and 7*2c 
angles, at proper diſtat ces, and every regiment works at the 
the place appointed them. The line of circumvallation is ang 
Without the camp, to prevent ſuccours. The line of Vith 
Contravallation is that betwixt the army and the place, : dy 
and it covers the Befegers from the ſallies of the garriſon. | If, .v 
When r has diſpoſed his camps, placed his but, 
guards, and eſtabliſned the lieutenant generals to com- reda 
mand in the. particular quarters, with orders for their of th 
conduct, he goes with the engineers to view the place, | of $ 
and orders the attack in the quarter he judges the lope 
weakeſt : but becauſe it is difficult to find two places oy 
ſituated after the ſame manner, ſo it is hard to make two oy 
VSieges in the ſame way. For there are ſome towns, Whic 
where, without opening trenches, the be/egers advance the { 


weak. 


weak ſuburbs: and there are others, where the ground 


* 15 better managed, where, within cannon ſhot of the out. 
works, there is nothing which can facilitate the enemy's 


approaches. To ſuch fort of places, which are the beft, 
there muſt be trenches and approaches to gain the ground 
foot by foot, which 1enders ſuch Sieges dangerous and 


very Jong, becauſe of many accidents which happen daily 


in the attacks, ſallies, mines, and other accidents of 
war. 


To make or form a Sieger. Abart muſt be an army ſuffi- 


cient to furn;ſh five or fix reliefs for the trenches, pioneers, 
guards, convoys, eſcorts, and what elſe may happen: 
an artillery, with magazines furniſhed with a ſufficient 


quantity of ammunition, and proviſions: and. an hoſpical 5 


with phyſicians, ſurgeons, Oc. and medicines, 
To turn a Siege into a. Blockade, is to give over the at- 


tacks, and poſſeſs all the avenues leading to the place, to 


hinder any ſuccours or convoys getting into it, with a de- 
ſign to take it by famine. 


Jo raiſe a Siege, is entirely to din the deſign, up- N 


on the approach of a ſupetior army, or the meeting with 
inſurmountable difficulties, See Raz/e, 
Signals, Certain figns agreed upon, for ſaddenly 


conveying intelligence to places to which the voice cannot 


reach. 'I'hus, in ſome countries, fires are lighted upon 
the hills, at the approach of danger: and at the begin- 
ning of a battle or an attack, ſignals are uſuaily made 
with drums and trumpets. =» 


Sillon. A work faiſed in the midi of a ditch to: tefond. 
it, when it is too wide, This work has no particular form, 
but, as it runs, forms little baſtions, half moons, and 


redans, or indentures, which are lower than the rampart 


of the place, but higher than the covert way. "This name 
of $:/hon is going out of uſe, and they now call it enve« 


lope. Vide Envelope, Counterguard, and Lunette, 
Single Tenaille, Vide Tenaille. | 


Sixain. An antient order of battle for x woos . 


which, ſuppoſing them to be all in a line, is formed thus: 
the focond and fifth battalions advance and conſtitute the 
van; the firſt and ſixth fall back into the rear, or Corps. de 


Riu, and the third and fourth remain on the lame _ 
. ground 
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ground for the main bottle. Every battalion oupht th 
have a ſquadron of horſe on its right, and another on its 
left. _ Any number of battalions, produced by the muli— 
plication of fix, may be drawn op in this order; for 
twelve battalions will make two Sixains, eighteen will 
make three, ard fo on. Vide Cinguain. 


Skirmiſh, A ſudden encounter of two ſmall bodies of 


men, when they fight in confuſion without frat. 
order. 


A Soldier. He that i is liſted, and receives pay, to lere 


mis prince or late in the wars, either on mend or on 1 horſe. 
back. 


To ſound the 75 ps, Vide Trumpet. 


S/ades, for throwing up works, do not need any thing 


pPouatticular to be ſaid of them, 


To Stir Hay, is to twill it up in ropes very hard, for an | 
expedition in the winter time; each e carrying as 


much as be can behind him. 
Spring. The ſpring of the lock of a muſket or piſtol i 


z piece of ſteel violently bent; which being let at liberty, ; 


Ulrikes down the cock. 
 Spunge of a Gun, A long fla put into a roll of wood, 


which is covered over wüh a ſheep's ſkin, the work ; 
_ outwards, to unge and clean the gun, As foon as the 
gan has fired, a matroſs is ready with the unge, while 
another claps his finger on the vent to ſtop the air, and 
ſlifle what fire may remain in the chamber. The &, ung,, 
rammer, and ledle, after the gun is loaded, are Leid 2 


under her bctwixt the whee's.“ 


Spurs. Are walls that crofs a part of the rampart, ard 


join to te town wall, 


Sey. One who is ſent into an enemy's army to watch : 
their actions. When a ſpy is diſcovered, he is hanged | 


di; ;eQly, 


87 255 . A bo ly of horn ſe, the mmber not fixed, but 2 
| from an hundred to two hundred men, ſometimes more, 
end ſometimes leſs, according as generals ſee fit, the army 
is in ſirength, and occaſion requires. It is oſually com- 
poſed of three troops, each 50 troopers. A greater num- | 
ber than 200 can never be advantageouſly poſted, nor | 
have room to act in narrow grounds, The eldeſt er 
55 takes 
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takes wave the right of the ſquadron; the ſecond the 
left, and the youngeſt the center. A ſquadron is al- 


ways drawn up three deep, that is to ſay, in three 


ranks; having the length of a horſe, or rather more, 
between rank and rank, The ſtandard is always in 


the center of the firſt rank. When the army is en- 
camped, a ſquadron of Horſe is allowed zo paces for 


their front, and 3o paces interval between one ſquadron 


and another: on a march, the ſquadrons of the ſame 
column 1 to keep a convenient diſtance. 


Sguare. we! well known to be compoſed. of four 
| equal ſides, an 


four right angles. 


Long Square, Has right angles, but two of the ſides 
are long, and the other two ſhort. 


| Square Baitalion of men. That which is compoſed of 
an equal number of men in rank ard file, or when 


the number of men in each file is Equal to the num- 
ber of men in each rank, 


Square Battalion of Ground, is when the ground of 
the flanks is of the ſame extent, as the ground cf the front 


and rear, To make a ſquare battalion of men, whoſe 
number is known, as 50, take the neareſt radix or ſquare 


10»t, wl ich is ſeve n, for the number of men in rark and 


file. To make a ſquare battalion of ground, the number 
being likewiſe determined, as Co, that number mull be 


multiphed by 3, which is the number of feet that every man 
takes in front, and the product 180 divided by 7, which 
is che number of feet that each man takes up in drepneſe, 

or the diſtance of the ranks: the quotient is 25; the 


fquare ot of which is 5, which is the number of men in 


each fle; and if by this radix 5, you divide 60, the 


quotient is 12 for the number of men in each rank, 
Hollow Square. A body of foot drawn up with an 


empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drums, and 


baggage, facing, and covered wy the bayonets 1 way, 


to op poſe the horſe. 
Standard, a fort of banner oc flag, borne as 2 ſignal fo 
the joining together of the ſeveral oops ien to the 


ſame body. 


The ftandard is uſually x a piece cf ſilk or damaſk, FER 
a foot ans a half ſquare; on which is embroidered the 


Ams 
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arms, device, or cypher of the prince, or of the colone!, 
It is fixed on a launce about 8 or 9 feet long, and carried 
In the center of the firſt rank of the ſquadron. In rainy or 
bad weather, it has a caſe of leather over it. | 

The ſtandard is uſed for.any martial enſign of horſe, but 
more particularly for-that of the general, or the royal 
ſtandard: thoſe. borne by the foot, are. rather called 
JJ 5 EE obs 
Star Redoubit, are now out of uſe, the ſquare being 
found more convenient, They were made with ſaillant 
and re-entering angles, and had from 5. to & points; and 
each of their ſides or faces was from 12 to 25 fathom long, 


Sratagem. Any device for the decetving and ſurpriſing 


an enemy. „„ Ts ; 
Sub Brigadier, A poſt in the. troops of guards, next 
under a brigadier. 1 55 3 . 

Sub Lieutenant, An officer in regimeats of fuſileers, 


and in companies of grenadiers, where there are no en- 


figns, having a commiſſion as youngeſt lieutenant, and 


Pay only as enſign: but takes place of all enſigns, except 
the guards. DD V 

Subaltera, a ſubordinate officer, or one who diſcharges 
his poſt under the command, and ſubject to the direction 
of another: ſuch are lieutenants, ſub-lieutenants, cor- 
nets and enſigne, who ſerve under the captain; but cuſ- 
tom has now appropriated the term to thoſe of much lower 
Tanks, as ſerjeants, and the like, © 

Storm. See Aſſault, Inſult. . 
Sͤtratarithmometry, the act of drawing up an army, or 
any part of it, in any given geometrical figure ; and of 
expreſſing the number of men contained in ſuch a figure, 
as they ſtand in array, either near at hand, or at any dil- 
tance aſſigned, BY „ 
Straw. A word of command to diſmiſs the ſoldiers 
| When they have grounded their arms, ſo that they be 


ready to return to them upon the firſt firing, of a muſket, 


or beat of drum. 


Sub/ftence, Is money paid weekly, monthly, or other- 
| wiſe, to ſoldiers, for them to ſubſiſt on till the general 


pay days, when they receive what more is due to them; 


Tor the ſabſiſlence is always leſs than the pay, becav(s 


their * | 


e 
their cloaths, accoutrements, tents, bread, Ec. are to be- 
paid. It is likewiſe the money paid the officers upon ac- 


count, till their accounts be made up, which is generally. 
once a year, and then they are paid their arrears, 


Sub Diviſions, The leſſer parcels into which a regi- 
ment is. divided in marching, being half the greater 


diviſions. 


Succour. To ſaccour a place, is to raiſe the lege, 


driving the enemy from before it. 

| Superficial Four neau. Vide Caifſon, 

Surface in Fortification, That part of the exterior « dh. 
which 1s terminated by the flank, prolonged or extended, 
and the angle of the neareſt baſtion. The. double of this 
line, with the curtin, is equal to the exterior ſide, 

Surveyor of the Ordnance, is an officer whoſe charge is 
to ſurvey all the king's ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of- 
war, in cuſiody of the ſtore-keeper. of the Tower of 


London; to allow all bills of debts ; to A checks on 


labourers and artificers works, &c. 


Suſpenſion of Arms, a ſhort truce agreed on by both ar» 


mies, in order to bury the dead, wait for freſh inſtruc- 
tions, or the like. 


Sutler. One that follows the camp, and ſells all forts. 
of proviſions to the ſoldiers. They pitch their tents in 
the rear of each regiment, and about the general's quar- 


ters. In all garriſons there are alſo ſutlers, who ſerve the 
ſoldiery. 


Swallow's Tail. A kind of out-work, only differing 
from a ſingle tenaille, in that 11s ſides are not parallel as 
thole of the tenaille, but narrower towards the fortified 


ace, than towards che country. 


— 
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ICs, is the method of diſpoſing forces to the 
4 bett advantage in order of battle, and of performing 
the ſeveral military motions and evolutions, _ 

Tail of the Trenches, The firſt work the beſiegers make 
when they open the trenches, as the head of the attack is 

carried on towards the place, There is always danger at 

the tail of the trenches, becauſe it is expoſed to the bat- 
teries of the place, and the cannon, mounted on the ca- 
valiers, plays upon thoſe that relieve and mount the cuard, 


A guard of horſe is ever kept at the tail of the trenches, to 


be in a readineſs to come to the relief of workmen at 
the head, in caſe of ſallies: and this guard is relieved as 
ERR. 5 
Talus. The ſlope allowed to every rampart work raiſed 
of earth, that it may ſtand the faſter, and is more or leſe, 
according as the earth is looſer or more binding. As for 
toſtance, the rampart is not built upright, becauſe it is of 
earth; but it goes ſloping, being thicker at the bo tom or 
Foot, than at the top, and this flope is called the Talus. 
Exterior, or Outward Ta u. The ſlope gi en to a work 
on the ſide toward: the country, and ought to be as ſmall 
as poffible, that the enemy may not knd it eaſy to be 


mounted, either by ſcalade or o:herwife. But if the earth 


be not god, the Talus mu?? be large, that it may keep it 
up the better. In ſuch a caſe it were good to ſupport the 
earth with a wall, which the French call Chemiſe, when it 
is not thick, and otherwiſe Revetemnt, which ſigniſie; 
_ eloaihing or fencing, to make the earth laſt longer, an 


do ſwie the making too large a Talus. This wall ought to 


have a ſmall Talus cf a fifth or fixth part of its height, and 
for a reinforcement it is generally ſupported ia the ipſide 
by councer-forts, or a ſort of buttreſſes, | 55 
Interior, or Inward Talut. The ſlope of the work next 
the town, which is much larger than that of the outſide ; 
and has at the angles of the gorge, and ſometimes in the 
middle of the curtin, ramps, or ſloping roads, to mount 
| : | ES upon 
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upon che terte · plein of the ram part. I be interior Tallis 
of the parapet ought to be very ſmall, that the men may 


with more eaie fire over it. See Pre * 


Superior or Upper Talus of the Parapet. The ſlope on 


the top of the parapet. This ſlope allows the ſoldiers to 
defend the covert way with {mall wot, which they could 


not do were it level, 
7 too. Sometimes called the retreat, or beat of drum 
at night for all ſoldiers in garriſon to repair to their 
quarters, and to their tents in the field: after which, in 
_ frontier towns, and where the inhabitants are ſuſpected, 
they are not permitted to fiir abroad, or, at Jealt, not 
- without a light. See Retreat, 
Le Deum. A holy hymn ſung in thank(p giving ſor any bs 
victory obtained, which is often abuſed, Veida leg oy - 
| thoſe that are beaten to conceal their ſhame. 7 
Temoint. A French term for the pieces of earth leſt 
ſtanding as marks or witneſſes, in the foſſes of places they 
are emptying, to the end they may know exaQly how 


many cubical fathoms or feet of earth have been carried 


away, thereby to pay the workmen. 
Tenaille of the place, is that which is comprehended | 
between the Points of two neighbouring baſtions ; that is 


to ſay, the curtin, the two flanks that are raiſed on the 


curtin, and the two ſides of the biſtions which face one 
another; ſo that it is the ſame with what is otherwiſe. 
called the face of the fortreſs, See the article Baſtion, 
Tenxaille. An outwork longer than broad, whoſe long 
fides are parallel; and is either lingle or cdoub. e's heie 


are likewiſe Tenailles in the foſs. 
Single Tenaille, A work whoſe front 1s advanced cowards 


the country, having two faces, forming a re- entring or 


rentrant angle; its two long des terminate on the coun- 
terſcarp, oppoſite to the angle of the ſhou'der. 

Double Tenaille, A work whoſe front having four faces, 
forms two re-entrings, and three ſaliant angles; its long 
fides are likewiſe parallel, and terminate on the counter- 
ſcarp, oppoſite to the angle of the ſhoulder, Bcth the 


ſingle and double Texailles have this fault, that they are 


not flanked or defended at the re-entring angle, becauſe 
the en of the parapet 88 che foldiers from diſ- 


covering | 
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covering before that angle. Therefore Tenaill-s are only 


made when there is not time enough to make hornworks. 


The ramparts, parapets, foſſes, covert way, and glacis 
of Tenaill:s, are the ſame with other outworks. 

Tenaill: in the Foſs,, Allow work raiſed before the cer. 
tin in the middle of the foſs, and is of three different ſorts, 
The firſt is compoſed of a curtin, two flanks, and two 
faces, The rampart of the curtin, including the parapct 
and talus, is but five fathom. thick, but the rampart of 


the flanks and faces is ſeven. The ſecond is compoſed 


only of two faces, made on the lines of defence, whoſe 
rampart and faces are parallel. The third differs from 


the Jait, only in having its rampart parallel to the curtin 


of the place. All theſe ſorts are very good defences for 
the foſs, and lie ſa low, that they cannot be hu t.by the 
beſiegers cannon till. it be on the covert way, See Que 

> Tronde, I | T 


Terre Plein of a Rampart. The horizontal ſurerficies 


of the rampart, between the interior talus and the ban- 
quet. *Tis on the Terre plezn that the defendants go and 


come: it is likewiſe the paſſage of the ronads,. 
Tis Tertiate a Piece. "Vo examine whether it has the- 


due thickneſs of metal in evety. place, and whether it be 
true bored. LEG „%% ˙ Joy 
 Toijs A meaſure uſed by the French engineers in all 
their. fertifications,, and is a fathom of ſix feet. A.ſquard 


Taife is 36 ſquare feet, and a 0.bical 74% is 216 cubical | 


feet. 


T:mpieon. A flopple of wood or cork, which is uſed in 
loading a mortar ; it is exactly fitted for the mouth of 


the chamber, and is drove hard in after the powder, and 


the bomb is placed above it: it ſerves, by confining the | 


powder, to make it burſt out with the more violence. 
Tompion is likewiſe a ſtopple of wood for the mouth of 
the mortar or gun, ta keep cut rain, HS” 
Tong. The fame as Tenaille, © | © $i 
Touch. hole. The hole of any piece to give fire to it. 
Toon Major. Vide Major, „ of 
Train, A line of guopowder, laid to give fire te a 
quantity thereof, in order to do execution by blowing up 
_ - Eazth, works, buildings, &c. 


Train, 


T3 3 


. rain, or Trail, of Artillery, includes the great pune, | 
and other pieces of ordnance belonging to an army in the f 


field. See the article Cannon. 


Train-bands, or Trained Bands, A name given to. the i 


militia of England. See the article Militia. 
Tranſum. A piece of wood which goes acroſs betwixt 
the cheeks of. a gun carriage, or of a gin, to keep them 


fixed together; each Trarſum in a carrizpe is ſtrengthened 


| by a bolt of iron. 


9 Trapege. A figure that has only two of | its four ſides | 


paralle], 


Trapezoide, or Tablet. Has all its four ſides and angles 


une qual, and no ſides parallel. 


Traverſe, A trench with a parapet, and ſometimes _ 


two, one on the right and another on the left. Some- 
times this trench is open over head, and ſometimes ca- 


vered with planks, loaded wich earth. This word is 
often taken for a gallery, and alſo ſignifies a retrench- 


ment, or line fortified with faſcines, barrels, or bags of 


earth, or gabions. Trawer/es are very edvantageous in 
ſtopping an enemy's way, and to prevent being enhladed, 
They ate likewiſe a good defence in a dry foſs, in making 


the parapet on the ſide next the oppoſite flank, _ 
Traverſe en a wet Foſs, is made by throwing into the 
Fes, over againſt the place where the miner is to be put 


to the foot of the wall, abundance of. ſauciſſons, joyitr,. 


and other pieces of wood, with faſcines, ſtones, earth, 


and all other things which can help to fill up the Fe,, and 


be capable of carrying a gallery for ſuch as uſe it. 


Traverſe, is like+iſe a wall of earth or ſtone acrofs a 


work which is commanded, to cover the men. 
To traverſe a Gun er. Martar, is to bring her about with 


hand ſpikes to the right ar left, till ſhe is pointed exactly 


at the object. 


TJerch. In general it ſigniſies any ditch or cut, made 
in che eat. | | 1 


Tyenches, Approaches, or Lines of Attack, Works carried 


| on by the beliegers, being uſually cut into the ground, 
with parapets next the place, for their men to gain ground, 


and draw near the fortifications of the place under covert. 
They are carried on differently, according to the nature 


of 
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of the ground. For if all round the town the ground be 
rocky, the Trenches are raiſed above it with faſcines, or 
figgots, bags of earth, gabions, woolpacks, epaulments 
of earth brought from far, and any thing that may cover 
the men without flying, as ſtones, and the like. But if 


the earth is fit to dig, the Trenches are no other than a 


ditch, or way ſunk down into the earth, and edged with 
a parapet next the beſieged : its depth is about fix or 

ſeven feet, and its breadth ſeven or eight. Howſoever 
the Trenches be made, they muſt always be ſo contrived, 
that the beſiezed may never enßlade them, that ie, ſcour 


the length of them with their ſhot. For this reaſon they 


are carried on by coudes, elbows, or traverſes, which are 


lines returning back from the end of them, and running 


almolt parailel with the place. As the Trenches are never 


carried on bat in the night time, therefore the ground 


ought to be exactly viewed in the day. On the angles cr 
fides of the Vench, there ought to be lodgmerts or epaul. 
ments in form of traverſes, to hinder the ſallies of the 
garriſon, favour the advancement of the Trenches, and 
to ſuſtain the wo;kmen, Theſe lodgments are ſmall 
Trenches fronting the place beſieged, and joining the 
Trench at one end. 'The platforms for the batteries are 


made behind the Trenches, the fiſt at a good diſtance, to 


be uſed only againſt ſallies of the garrifon. As the ap- 
proaches advance, the batteries are brought nearer, to 
ruin the defences of the place, and diſmonunt the arti lery 
of the beſieged. The batteries for the breaches are mace 
when the Trenches are advanced near the covert way, If 
there be two a:tack:, there muſt be line of commanica- 
tion, or Boyaus, between the two, with places of arme, 
at convenient diſtances. The parapet ought to be five 
feet thick, and have banquets for the foldiers to mount 
upon. 8 | 


5 Returns of a Trench, The elbows and turnings, which 


form the lines of approach, and are made as nezr as 

can be parallel to the defences of the place, to prevent 

- their being enfiladed, OE 8 
Do open the Trenches, See Open, 5 


To carry on the Trenches, To advance them towards 


the place, | 


To 


eq 


r 


95 mount the T Oy IN is to mount ard i in the T' Ver 4 
To relizye the Trenches, is to relieve the guards of the 


Trenches. To diſmount the Trenches, is to come oft the 
guard of the Trenches, To cleanſe or ſcour the Trenches, 


is to make a vig nous ſally upon the guard of the trenches, 
forcing them 10 qui the ground, breaking down the pa- 
rapet, filling up the Trench, and nailing their cannon, 


Counter Trenches, Trenches made againſt the beſiegers, 
which conſequently have their parapet turned againſt the 


enemy's approaches, and are enfiladed from ſeveral parts 
of the place, on purpoſe to render them uſeleſs to the 
enemy, if they chance to be maſters of them ; but they 
ought not to be enfiladed or commanded by any height 


in the enemy's trenches. 
Triangle, or Trigen. A fgure confiting of three ſides, 


and as many angles. 


Triangle Rectangular. Which has one ght angle. | 
Triangle Ambligone. Which has an obtuſe ange. 
Triangle Oxigon. Which has a ſharp or acute angle, 
Triangle Eguilateral. Which has all three hides of an 
equal length. _ 
Triangle Iſoſcele. Which has als two fides equal, 
Triangle Scalene, Which has all three lines unequal, 
Troop of Horſe or Dragoons, A ſmall body of about 50 or 


bo, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs ; commanded by a | 
captain, Each troop has, beſides a captain, a lieutenant, 


cornet, quarter maſter, and three corporals, who are the 


| loweſt officers in a Troop. A regiment of light horſe, in 


England, conſiſts of ſix Troops, and ſometimes nine. 


Independent Troop, That which is not incorporated 1 in 


any regiment, 

Troop. To beat the Tree), or Aſſembly. Is the ſecond 
beat of drum when the foot are to march ; the general 
being the firſt to give notice of the march, and the troop 


the next, for the men to repair to their colours. | 
Trooper. The vulgar name by which every horſe ſoldier 


is Called, The French call them Maitres, or Cavaliers. 
| Trumpet, Signifies either the martial inſtrument uſed 


among the horſe, to give notice wha: they are to do, or 
the man that ſounds it. We ſay, * To ſound to horſe, 
a march, a charge, a retreat, a levee.“ N troop of 


 horle 
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Horſe has two trumpets, The ſound of the Trumpet be- 
foie a march, is to boot and ſaddle, at which the 
troopers get themſelves ready to mount. This is ſounded 
when the drums beat the general, When the aſſembly 
is beat the trumpet ſounds To Horſe, and they all mount; 


| the third is To March, They ſound a Charge in day of 


battle, and the Retreat at night, 


TFruncheon. A ſhort ſtaff, or battoon, uſed by kings, 
generals, fand great officers, as a mark of their command, 
Frunion of a Gun. The two pieces of metal ſticking 
out of the ſides of a piece, by which it ſwings in its 
carriage. They are generally the diameter of the ball 


of the piece in length, and their diameter is the ſame 


with the diameter of the ball. The axis of the Trunions 
is equal with the lowermoſt fide of the chace of the gun, 


Trunion Ring, is that ornament or jutting-out a little 


before the trunions. i a 8 5 

Turnpike, A piece of wood, or ſpar, 10, 12, or 14 
feet long, 6 or 8 inches, or even a foct diameter, cut 
in a ſex-angular form, every fide of it bored full of 


Holes about an inch diameter, and 5 or 6 inches from 


one another, but not anſwering on the Tides to one an- 


other; on the contrary, all differently profited. Through 


_ th:ſe holes, pickets, that is, ſhort pike*, are run, being 
about 5 or 6 feet long, and an inch diameter, pointed 
with iron, end faſtened into the holes with nails or 
| wedges, Thus the points ſtand out every way; and 
theſe Turnpikes are of great uſe to ſtop an enemy, being 
placed on a breach, or at the entrance of a camp, 'or in 
any gap. They are lkewiſe a good defence apainfl the 
horſe of an army. They are ſometimes mounted on 


wheels, with artificial fires, and rolled down in an aſſault, 


Turnpikes are likewiſe called Chevaux de Friſe, 
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N N, or Vanguard. The firſt line of an army drawn 


up in battalia, which gives the firſt charge upon the 
enemy; the ſecond line is the main body, and the 
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third the rear guard, or body of reſerve. The Yar is the 
front, or foremoſt part of any body or bodies of men, 
Vedette A centry on horſeback, or a trooper upon a 
centry poſt, His horſe's head is towards the place from 
whence any danger is feared, and bis carabine is advanced 
with the butt end againſt his right thigh; when the army 
lies encampeJ, there are Vedettes poſted at all avenues, 
and on all riſing grounds, to watch for its ſecurity. 


To Viev a place in order to befiegeit, which the French 
call reconnoitre, is when the general, accompanied by the 
engineer, rides round the place, obſerving the ſituation of 

it, with the nature of the country about it; thereby to 
judge of the moſt convenient place foropening the trenches, 
and carrying on the approaches; to find ont proper 
p'aces for encamping the army, for the lines of circumval- 
lation and contravallation, and for the park of artillery. _ 
Vieleran. An appellation given to 2n old ſoldier, ho 
has ſerved in a number of campaigns. _ 0 

Jo View, or Reconncitre an Enemy, To get as near their 
camp as poſſible; to ſee the nature of the ground, and tbe 
avenues to it; to find out the ſtrength and weakneſs f 
their encampment, where they may beſt be attacked, orwhe- A 
ther it be proper to hazard bringing them to action. Parties 
of horſe are generally ſent out to view the enemy's march, to 
know whither it tends; thereby to guels at their deſigns, 
and to regulate the motions of the army accordingly, jt 
To wieew or reconnvitre, is likewiſe when the quarter WY 
maſter general, with a ſtrong party of horſe, goes to view 1. 
the ways for the march of an army, and to find the moſt. FAY 
convenient place for an encampment. EL 5 
Lang. Horſemen. The officers at home are dreſſed 
in cloth, and the private men in ſheep's ſkins. They |! 
wear a mantle made of wool, an inch thick, ſo that the 193 
rain can never enter it: they faſten it about their necka 
with # leathern thong, or piece of ſilk, and ſo turn it 
5 which way the wind fits, or the rain falls; their breeches 
are very large, and come down to their ancles: they wear 
a bonnet and buſkins, the heels of which are ſhod with 
n mall nails: they had formerly white cocks wings at their 
l backs, which were to fright their enemy's horſes; and for 
ie 18 J = 
the ſame purpoſe, their ſtandards were adorned with 2 + 
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gles wings. The arms they uſe are a bow and arrows, 
and ſabre, which they manage with great dexteri- 


ty. When they ride full ſpeed, they will aiſe them- 
ſelves upon their ſtirrups, and, like the old Parthians, 


diſcharge whole ſhowers of arrows behind them upon 


their purſuers. They are in general much afraid of fire 
arms: but thoſe in the ſervice of the king of Pruſſia, are 


armed with a carabine and piſtols. They always carry a 
knife and anaw), for the making their whips, which they 
call Kan/chou, the handle of which is compoſed of ſeve- 
rah little twigs of brown wood, to which they attribute 

this fingular virtue, that by ſtriking thrice on the crupper, 


a horſe that cannot ſtale is immedlatelly cured, 


Volunteers, Gentlemen, who, without having any cer- 
tain poſt, pay, or emplayment, in the forces under com- 


mand, put themſelves at their own expence upon warlike 


expeditions, and run into dangers only to pain honour 


and employment, 


Urtenjils, The neceſſaries due to every ſoldier, and to 


be furniſhed by his hoſt where he is quartered : they are a 


bed with ſheets, a pot, a glaſs, or cup to drink out of, a 


diſh, a place at the fie, and a candle. Sometimes the 
inhabitants compound, and allow ſo much in money to be 
eaſed of it, | | 1 „ e 


72 DD. A ſtopper of hay or ſtraw forced into a gun 


upon the powder, to keep it cloſe in the chamber. 


When it is cloſe to the powder, the gunner gene- 


rally gives it three thumps with the rammer head. 
Had Hock, or Worm, A ſmall iron turned ſerpentwiſe, 

like a ſcrew, and put upon the end of a long ſtaff, to 

draw out the wad of a gun when ſhe is to be unloaded. 


Waggon Maſter General. He who has the ordering and 
marching of the baggage of an army. On a day of march 
he meets the baggage at the place appointed in the or- 
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ders, and marſhals it according to the rank of the brigade® 
or regiment each waggon belongs to, and marches it ac- 
cording to the route given him; which is ſometimes in one 
column, ſometimes in two; ſometimes after the artillery; I 
and ſometimes the baggage of each column follows their 
reſpective column. FORE ES ESE: 1 
War. A conteſt or difference between princes, ſtates, 
or large bodies of people. los 
Council of War, See Council. N 27% 
Warning Piece. The gun which fires every night about 
ſun-ſet, to give notice to the drums and trumpets of the 
army, to beat and ſound the retreat or Tat-too, which is 
likewiſe called Setting the Watch, See the article Retreat, 


Waradins, See Sclawonians, © EB 5 
Mad. Hook, A rod or ſtaff with an iron end turned ſer- 
pentways or like a ſcrew, to draw the wads or oakam out 
of a gun, when it is to be unloaded. e e 
Warrant Officer. See OQfcer. 1 
Watch. A number of men poſted at any paſſage, or a 
company of the guards who go on the patrole. See the 


WW xrticles Guard and Patrole. A 1 — FE 

| Way of the Reunds, is a ſpace left for the paſſage of the = 

rounds between the rampart and the wall-of a fortified 1 
town. This is not now much in uſe; becauſe the para- 5 


pet, not being above a ſo t thick, is ſoon overthrown by 


the enemy's can non. See Chemin des Rondes, or Fauſſe Braye. 1 
5 Mell. A depth the miner ſinks into the ground, and "7 vn 
hence carries on the branches or galleries, to find outand >? 
liſappoint the enemy's mines, or to prepare his own. — 
To Wheel. This is a motion that brings a battalion or = 
quadron, to front on that ſide where the flank was, $4 
n which is wheeling to the right or left, if an enemy appear ay 
1 rady to attack the flank, or if it be thought fit to fall up= 13 
ca the enemy's flank. In this motion the ranks and files * _ 
Mxouſt take care not to blend, but every one to keep his due $1 
e, ſtance; and there muſt be very able ſerjeants at the an- 45 
0 les, to ſee the files do not break and fall into confuſioon. 9 
lf the battalion wheels to the right, the left wing moves 
4 irt, deſcribing the fourth part of a circle about the leader | 7 | 
ch a the right, who is the centre of the motion, and ſtirs 
r- ot off his ground. If the wheeling be to the left, the N 


lontrary is to be performed. ; Te wheel by fingle Ranks, if 


meg . 8 
it be to the right, the right hand man of each rank turns 
on his heel, wh'le the left hand men move round, and the 


whole are formed into one rank, fronting as their flank was 
before, To reduce them into ranks again, the left hard 


men turn on their heels, while the right hand men move 


round, Squadrons of horſe wheel after the ſame manner. 


Wicket. A ſmall door in a gate of a fortrfied place, at | 


which a man on foot may get in, and which is ſometimes 


opened when the gate is ordered to be kept ſhut, The 


heightof it is about three feet and ahalf, and the breadth a- 
bout two. Sometimes it is only a hole in a door, through 
which thoſe on the inſide can view what paſſes without. 
Vindage of a Gun. The difference between the dis- 
meter of the bore, and the diameter of the ball : for fince 
the balls are rough, if they were not ſomewhat leſs than 


the bore, they might jam in the piece: ſo that the Wind. 


age of a demi culverin is a quarter of an inch. 
 FWind-Gun, See Air-Gun, © 


Windlaſs. A roller of wood ſquare at each end, through 
which are either croſs holes for hand ſpikes or ftaves acroſs 
to turn it round: by this means it draws a rope, one end | 
of which is faſtened to ſome weight, which it raiſes up. 
They are uſed in gins, and about Dutch mortars, to help 


to elevate them. 125 EPs 

Wing of an Army drawn up for Battle, or Wing of one 
of 2's | bl The horſe on the flanks, or at the end of 
each line on the right and left. = | 


Ming of a Ba talion, or Seuchen. The right and left 


hand files, that make up each ſide or flank. Formerly 
when a battalion was drawn up, the pikes were in the 


centre, and the muſqueteers on the wings, which wings 
are alſo called great diviſions, or whole diviſions of the 
battalion. In wheelings, when they wheel to the right, 
| the left wing of the battalion moves firſt, whilſt the right 
wing takes a ſhort compaſs, turning up the file leader of 
the firſt file, as upon a centre. The contrary is done if 


they wheel to the left. 


works, c:own works, tenailles, and the like out-works; 


including the ramparts and parapets, with which they ate 
bounded on the right and left from their gorge to their fon. 


Winter Qgarters. See Quariers, 
Witneſſes, See Tewoins, 


Wings in Fertification, denote the longer fides of hora 


7 P 
| The Word. A word that ſerves for a token, and mark 
of diſtioction, given privately every night in an army by 


) the general, and in garriſon by the governor, or other of- 
j ficer commandipg in chief, to prevent ſurpriſe, and hinder 
an enemy, or any treacherous perſon, to paſs backwards 
and forwards, When the governor, deputy governor, or 
t town major, goes the rounds in a garriſon, the officer 


commanding in every Corps de Garde, is to receive and 
give them the ord: but inferior rounds are to give the Ward 
to the guard. In an army the general gives the word 
to the lieutenant general, or major-general of the day, 
who gives it to the majors of brigades, they to the adju- 
tants, who give it firſt to the field officers, and afterwards 
to a ſerjeant of each company, who carry it to the ſubai- 
terns. In garriſon it is given by the governor, after the 
gates are ſhut, to the town major, who gives it to the ad- 
jutants, and they to the ferjeants. 
Words of Command, the terms uſed by officers in exerciſing 


ph battalions or ſquadrons, or when they are upon real action. 
ols ll PMeorks. All the fortifications about a place, are called 
nd 


the Works of the Place; and more particularly all detached 
vp. WM Works, are called the Out-workts, See Fortification, Line, 
elp Trench, &c. &. 1 e = 


Warm. A ſcrew of iron, to be fixed on the end of a ram- 


mer, to pull out the wad of a fi elock, carubine, or piſtol, 
of WM being the ſame with the wad-hook, only the one is more 
1 proper for (mall arms, and the other cannon. 7a 
a ———— 6 
ing; —_ 7 5 „ 
ky SY YEOMAN of the Guard, were antiently two hun- 


= dred and fifty men, of the beſt rank under gentry, and 
pol larger ſtature than ordinary, each being required 
to be fix feethigh. AT FE 
At preſent there are but one hundred yeoman in con- 
ſtant duty, and ſeventy more not on duty, and as any of 
the hundred dies, his place is ſupplied out of the ſeventy. - 
Younger Regiment, or Officer, That regiment is young- 
eſt which was laſt raiſed, and that officer youngeſt, whoſe: 
commiſſion is of the lateſt date, though he be never ſo old 
a man, or have ſerved never ſo long in other capacities. 
dee more under the word Seniority, The 
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The new Method of FoxT1FicATION, by the 
late Marſhal SA x E, explained; with ſome 
OB$ERVATIONS on the prefent Method of 
FORTIFYING Towns, and the Reaſons why 
they are ſo liable to be reduced. 


. 1 is ſurpriſing that the preſent erroneous methed of 


fortifying towns has not yet been laid aſide ; but, as 
this opinion will probably appear extraordinary, it is ne- 


ceſſary that I ſhould juſlify it by reaſon, 5 

Let us, in the firſt place, examine the uſefulneſs of for. 
treſſes: they cover a country; they ſubje& an enemy to 
| the neceſſity of attacking them, before he can penetra e 
further ; they afford a ſaie admiſſion to your own troops 


on all occaſions ; they contain magazines, and form a ſe- 
cute receptacle, in the winter time, for artillery, ammu- | 


| nition, &c. 5 | 8 | 
Theſe things being properly confidered, we ſhall find 
it mott prudent and advantageovs to have them ereRed at 
the junction of two rivers; becauſe, in ſuch ſituations, 
the enemy will be obliged to divide his army into. three. 
diſtinct bodies before he can be able to inveſt them, one 


of which may be repulſed and diſcomfited, before it can 


be ſuccoured by the others: two ſides of your fortreſs will 
likewiſe remain always open *till the blockade is com- 
pleated, which cannot poſſibly be done in a ſingle day; 
neitker can the neceſſary communication between the di- 
viſions of his army be kept up, without the uſe of three 
bridges, which will be expoſed to the hazard of thoſe 
ſudden florms and inundations which uſually happen in 


the campaigning ſeaſon —Moreover, in being thus maſter | 
of the rivers, one thereby obtains a command of the whole 


cou:itry: one may divert their courſe, if occaſion ſhall re- 
quire it; may be readily furniſhed with ſupplies of provi- 
Fons; may have magazines formed, and ammunition, or 


other ſorts of military ſtores, tranſported to you with eaſe. 


la a country where rivers are wanting, there are, never- 
- theleſs,. other fituations to be found, ſo ſtrongly 1 * 


e « OY 


OF FORTIFICATION, | 
by nature, chat it is next to an impoſlibility to inveſt them; 
and which, being acceſſible only in one place, may, at a 
ſmall expence, be rendered, in a manner, impregnable. 
For, in genera), I look upon the works of nature t9 be 
far ſtronger than thoſe of art. What reaſon, therefore, 


can we plauſibly aſſign for neglecting to make a proper 
uſe of them? Few cities have been originally founded for 
the purpoſe of ſuſtaining a regular ſiege, but were indebt- 


ed to trade for their largeneſ:, and to chance for their fi- 


tuation. In the courſe of time they increaſed, aud the 
inhabitants ſurrounded them with walls for a defence a- 
gainſt the incurſions of their common enemies, and a pro- 


tection from thoſe inteſtine diſturbances in which king- 


doms are ſometimes involved. Theſe precautions were 


ſo far juſt and peceſſary. But what could be the induce- 


ment for princes to fortify them? Before Chiiſtanity be- 


came effabliſhed in the world, and when vanquiſted pro- 
vinces were laid waſte and depopulated, ſuch a proceed- 


ing might wear fome appearance of reaſon ; but now that 


war is carried on with more moderation and humanity, as 


being by thoſe meaſures productive of more advantage to 
the conqueror, who can be ſaid to joſlify it? A town ſur- 
rounded with a ſtrong wall, and being capable of holding 
three or four hundred men, beſides the inhabitants, toge- 


ther with ſome artillery, will be as ſecure as If the garri- 


fon conſiſted of az many thouſands: and I inſiſt upon it, 
that the latter, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in num 
bers, will neither make a longer defence, nor a more ad- 


vantageous capitulation for the inhabitants, when they ſur - 
render: but what uſe, is it probable, the enemy will make 


of the place after he has taken it? He will ſcarcely fortify 


it, but, as it appears to me, will rather content himſelf, 


with a contribotion, and march further. Perhaps, indeed, 


the oppoſition he may expect in taking it, and the diffi. 


culty of keeping it afterwards, may deter him altogether 
from laying ſiege to it; for he will be afraid to truſt the 
poſſeſſion of it to a ſmall garriſon, and unwilling to ex- 


poſe a large one to the hazard of being made priſoners. 
There is ancthet more powerful roving to perſuade me, 


that fortified cities are capable of making but a weak de- 


fence; which is, that notwithſtanding a garriſon is fur- 
13 3 niſhed 
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ANEW METHOD 


niſhed with provifions for a three months ſiege, yet it is 


no ſooner inveſted, than they find that there is hardly a 


ſufficient quantity for eight days; becauſe no extraordi- 
mary allowance is made in the calculation of n mbers, for 
ten, twenty, or, perhaps, thirty thouſand additional per- 
ſons, who have abandoned the country for the ſecurity of 


_ themſelves and their effects to find refuge there. The 
riches of a prince are not ſufficient to provide magazines 


for the ſupport of a whole province, in every place that 


is in danger of being attacked, much leis to ſupply the 


annual conſumpticn of them: for it would: even exceed 
the boaſted virtue of the philoſopher's {tone to do it, with- 
out creating a {amine in his -dominions. Some may, per- 


_ haps, obſerve, that thoſe who could not furniſh their own 
| proviſions, ought to be expelled the garriſon ; but ſuch 


an inhuman proceeding would be attended with more mi- 


ſery and diſtreſs, than even the arrival of the enemy: for 
what multitudes are there in all cities, whoſe manner of 
| Livelihood would render them obnoxious to that treatment? 
But ſuppoſe it, nevertheleſs, to be put in execution, is it 
Probable, that when the enemy inveſts the place, he will 
ſuffer theſe wretches to retire where they pleaſe, and the 


garriſon do avail itſelf of their baniſhment? So far from 


it, that he will undoubtedly turn them back again: and 
Aurely the governor will not ſuffer them to periſh wick 


hunger at the gates, neither can he be able afterwards to 
Juſtify ſuch conduct to his ſovereign ; he will, therefore, 
be reduced to the neceflity of admitting them, and of 


courſe become incapable of holding out long. For ſup- 


poſe that his garriſon conſiſts of five thouſand men ; that 
he has proviſions for three months, and that the number 
of inhabitants, beſides, amounts to thirty thouſand : ſuch 


an addition will, conſequently, render one day's con- 


ſumption of proviſions equal to what fix or-ſeven were 


before, and the place not remain tenable for above twelve 
or fourteen days. But, provided it holds out even twenty 

the enemy has little or no tiouble in carrying on the 
ſiege, becauſe it muſt, at Jength, ſurrender of its own ac- 


cord: and thus will all the millions, which have been 
expended in fortifying it, be thrown away, 

What I have been ſaying appears t) me 2155 to 

N 1 bs * EMON- 


to ſuch uſeleſs aud int ffectual pur poſes. 


and which, unleſs attended to, will be productive of diſ- 


ls OF FORTIFICATION. 
de monſlrate the great defects cf fortified cities; and that | 
i: is moſt aflvantageous ſor a fov.reign to ect lortrifſes #1 
in ſuch ſituat ons as are firong by n ture, and propertly | 
adapted to cover the country : after kav.ng done which, 
it will become a matter of prudec.ce, if not to demoliſh the 
firtifications of his towns, as far as to the ramparts, at 
leaſt to relinqu th all thouzhts of firengthening them for 
the future, or of laying out ſuch immeaſe ſums of money 


_ Noiwvithſtanding what I have here advanced is founded. 

upon ſenſe and reaſon, yet I am conic ous theie is hardly 

a ſingle perſon who will concur with me in opinion, ſo 

prevailing and fo abſolute is cuſtom. A place ſituated, 

according to my plan, may be defended ag a'nſt an enemy 

for ſeveral months, or even years, provided it can be ſup- ö 

plied with proviſions, becauſe it is free from that deui- 4 

ment and incumbrance which is unavoidably occaſioned iy 

by citizens, „ „%% GS 
The ſieges in Brabant had not been carried on with 

ſuch rapid ſucceſs, if the governors had not calculated ny 

the duration of their defence by that of their proviſions; |! 


on which account they were as impatient for the making 


of a ſufficient breach as the enemy, that they might be 
thereby furniſhed with a decent opportunity of capitula- 
ting: yet, notwithſtanding this mutual diſpoſition of the 
two contending parties towards the accompliſhment of the ;i 
ſame end, I have ſcen ſeveral governors obliged to fur- MN} 
render, without having had the honour of marching out | 
through the breach, _ . EF 28 

It has been a remark of mine, at ſieges, that the covert - 1 
way is crouded at night with men, and a great fire of 1 
{mall arms conſtantly made from thence, which does but bl 
very little execution, and fatigues the troops, even to a 
degree of abuſe —The ſoldier who has been firing all 
night, is naturally tired; but, as his fi elock muſt be out 
of order, that part of the enſuing day, which he would 
be glad to appropriate to reſt and refreſhment, he is ob- 
liged to ſpend in cleaning and repairing it, and in mak- 
ing cartridges; a circumſtance of infinite conſequence, 


eaſes, and a general diſlike to the ſerviee,—lt is towards = 
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A NEW METHOD 


the end of a ſiege, when every thing comes to be diſpu- 


ted by inches, that vigour and reſolution zre moſt wanted; 


at which time, the greater proofs you give of thoſe, the 
more the enemy will be diſcorraged ; for diſorders will 
then begin to ſpread among them, (forage and proviſions 
will grow ſcarce, and all things ſeem to concur to their 
 deſtruttion. If, moreover, to add to their deſpondency, 
they perceive that your reſiſtance is ſlill ſtronger, and that 
it increaſes when they expected it to diminiſh, they will 
be at a Joſs how to act, and give themſelves up totally to 
__ deſpair. VVV . 
It is for theſe reaſons, that the beſt troops ought always 
to be re erved for deſperate affairs only, and never ſuffered 
to expoſe themſelves upon the ramparts, or to do centi- 
nels duty in the night time, but to be ſent to their quar- 


ters again, immediately after their return from any ex- 
pe dition on which they have been employed. p 


With regard to the fire which is made by the beſieged 
from the covert-way and the ramparts upon the workmen 
during the night, it amounts to little more than ſo much 
noiſe ; for the ſoldiers, to avoid the trouble of ramming 
down their charge, take the powder by handfuls, pour it 
| looſe into the barrel, and put the ball in after it; and, 
as by conſtant firing their ſhoulders become painful to 
them, and the obſcurity of the night, likewiſe, prevents 


the officers from ſeeing what they do, they only place the 


. muzzles upon the paliſadoes, and fire at random. 

Is is much better to raiſe, tov ards the cloſe of the day, 
ſome “ barbet batteries, either in the covert way, or upon 
the ramparts, and draw a line with chalk to direct their 
fire in the night time, towards the proper object, remov- 

ing them again at break of day. Theſe will do infinitely 

more execution than the ſmall arms, becauſe they will 


make way through gabions and faſcines; the balls, being 


as large as walnuts, will ſcour the whole breadth of the 
- trenches, and, by iolling and bounding a ricochet, will 


e Theſe batteries are raiſed about four feet higher than the terre- 
plein; ſo that the guns may be juſt high enough to fire oyer the-pa+ 
Tapet, The French have named them batteries en barbe, or en bar- 


dette; becauſe the ball, in its paſſage out of the cannon, ſhayes, as 
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it mere, the graſs. from the upper talus of the parapet. 
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dieadful havoc among the workmen, and thoſe who ſerve 
the batteries; neither will the enemy's canton be able to 
diſmount or ſilence them. Twelve pieces, planted aſter 
this manner, will require no more than thirty-ſix ſoldiers 
and twelve can noniers to work them, and will do more 


miſchief than a thouſand men poſted in the covert way; 
| beſides, your troops are, during all this time, at reſt; and 
will, the day after, be in condition to be employed on any 
kird of ſervice. —It may be objected, perhaps, that the 


conſumption of powder will be very moch increaſed by 


this method of firing ; but the ſoldiers, with their ſmall 
arms, waſte more in the night time than they uſe; and, 
if ammunition is ſcarce, the number of guns upon theſe 
batteries may be accordingly leſs, The advantages re- 
ſulting from it will be very conſiderable, in that your 
troops will be expoſed to leſs fatigue, and, conſequently, 
be more free from diſorders ; for nothiag occaſions them ſo 


much as night duties, 


I ſhall only make one obſervation in this place, which 


is, that all the ancient fortifications are abſolutely good 
for nothing, and the modern ores not much better. Au- 
guſtus the Second, King of Poland, has formed an admi- 


rable plan of fortification; but, as the preſent conſtruction 
of places is founded upon a different ſyſtem, and we ate 


compelled to make uſe of them as they are, I ſhall, there- 


fore, only endeavour to remedy their moſt glaring defects; 
and, amongſt many, that of all the outworks, for inſtance, 
being ſcarped at the gorge, is far from being the leaſt: 
in order to remedy which, it is neceſſary to contrive an 
eaſy communication with them, ſo as to have power, 


when they fall into the hands of the beſiegers, to aſſail 


them ſword in bad from behind: for after they have 


made a lodg ment in them, the number of men which they 


leave to &cep poſſeſſion is but ſmall, becauſe their covering 


party and pioneers are obliged to retire: if, therefore, you 
can command acceſs to them, and attack them afterwards 
with a 1 rr force, you muſt undoubtedly diſlodge 

, before they can renew the aſſault, their lodge- 
ment will be deſtroyed. This you may accompliſh with 


lafety, becauſe you will not be expoſed to any interrup- 


tion 
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ANEW METHOD 

tion from the fire of their batteries or trenches ; they will 
thus be obliged to make a freſk attack, in which they 
mult loſe an infinite number of men, becauſe it will be 
neceſſary for them to aſſail it with a large force. Whin 
they have again carried the work, and their parties are 
retired, yoa are to repeat your ſally, and diſpoficſs them 
as before: nothing can be more deſtructive and difcou- 
raging to the beſiegers, than this method of proccediog 


with them; and the advantage, moreover, will be always 


on your fide, 


All works that are ſcarped at the gorge, are irrecover- 


able after once they have been carried, from the difficulty 
of their acceſs, the ſecurity of the enemy, and the im- 


practicableneſs of attacking them; ſor, as they have only 


a ſmall paſſage, and frequently a ſtair-caſe, fo narrow as 
to admit but one man at a time, the aſſ.ilants from the 
_ garriſon will be deſtroyed as faſt as they appear: they muſt 
of neceſlity, therefore, be totally abandoned, when once 
the enemy has got poſſeſſion of them; tecauſe to at- 
tempt to retake them afterwards, is only ſacrificing the. 
lives of your ſoldiers to no manner of purpoſeG. 
What has been ſaid is ſufficient to make it appear, that 
the beſieged have no opportunities more favourable to 
them for diſtreſſing the enemy du ing the courſe of the 
ſiege, than thoſe which are furniſhed by their own works, 
| 2 long as they can keep up an eaſy communication with 
them. 3 . | 88 
Many people imagine, that, when once a breach ts 
made in a work, it muſt be abandoned, as being no longer 
tenable. It is certain, indeed, that in ſuch a caſe, one 
Can ſcarcely be able to prevent the enemy's making a 
 lodgment therein ; but he may be driven out again, and 
ſo reduced to the neceſſity of making a freſh aſſault ; which 


he may, in like manner, be repeatedly obliged to do, be- 


cauſe the beſieged will always bave the advantage in 
maintaining it, and mult deſtroy vaſt numbers at every at- 
tack. The only effectual expedient the enemy can fall 
upon, is to blow it up, which will probably not occur to 
him for ſome time, and until he has miſcarried in every 
other attempt. But if, when the ditches are dry, the 
works are countermined in ſuch a manner, as to have the 
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gallery quite round them, he will not be able to avail 
himſelf of the mine, ſo long as the beſieged remain in 
Poll: ſſion of them; becauſe if he digs deeper than they 


have doce, he muſt come to water -— Upon the whole, 
mines are produQive of more dread than real mi'chief, 
and are generally diſcovered and their effeQs prevented. 
Large works are the molt ſerviceable, for ſmall ones 
are capable of but little uſe or teſidance, becauſe they are 
ſo ſoon ruined and deſtroyed. There is a very good way 
in wet ditches, of retarding the conſtruction of the gallery 


over them, which is by having large boats covered with 
thick planks, and filling them with armed ſoldiers : it will 


be impoſlible that it can be carried on, ſo long as the 


workmen continue expoſed to certain deſtruction from the 
party poſted in theſe boats, which will always approach 
quite cloſe to them before they fire. Being mace muſket 

roof, the enemy's ſmall arms will have no effect on them, 
in conſequence of which, they will be obliged to raiſe a 


battery at the ſaliant angle of the ditch. But, after a few 


| fires, that will ceaſe to be formidable to them, as they can 


preſently get under cover, and the cannon can do but ve- 


ry little miſchief in plunging. There are no practicable 
means of obſtructing the paſſage of the ditch, but by the 
uſe of theſe boats, unleſs holes are made through their 
evetement, and guns planted behind it to ſcour the ſurface. 
I ſhall now proceed to.deſcribe my own ſybem, founded 
vpon that of the King of Poland's, which appears to me 


preferable to all others. P Ll 
In treating upon this ſubject, I ſhall firſt expoſe the er- 
rors and defects of the preſent practice, before I recom» 
mend any change or innovation in it. 2 | 


Although we excel the ancients in fortifications, yet we 
are far from having arrived at that perfection, which this 


branch of the military art will admit. With regard to my- 
ſelf, I am not ſo vain as to think that I am poſſeſſed of any 
uncommon ſhare of knowledge in it; nevertheleſs, I am 


not to be impoſed upon by the exalted names of Meſ- 
| -heurs de Vauban ard Coehorn, who have conſumed im- 


menſe ſums in fortifying places, without having made any 
addition to their ſtrength ; at leaſt, any that was material, 


or proportioned to what might have been expected; as is 


a | evideat 
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evident in the circumſtance of their having heen taken 
with ſo much eaſe and expedition. 8 be El 
We have modern engineers ſo obſcure in themſelves as 


ſcarcely to be known, who have, notwithſtanding, profited 
by the errors of thoſe two mighty maſters, and are infi- 


nitely ſuperior to them; but who, at the ſame time, only 
hold the medium, as it were, between the deficiency of 


their practice, and that point of perfection which we 
ſhould endeavour to arrive vr. 
Without entering into a miſerable detail of all the little 
works which they have invented, I ſhall at ence diſcover 
the capital defect of their ſyſtem.  — 5 
They have erected their fortifications in a kind of am- 
pPhitheatre, in order to be able to fire from every part of 
them, as if the beſieged could make uſe of a retired work, 
fo long as their own troops occupied another immediately 
before it: to what purpoſe therefore are they raiſed ſa 
high? The conſequence of which is, that, being thereby 


ſo much expoſed, the enemy deſtroys them, as ſoon as he 


has finiſhed his ſecond parallel and erected his batteries: a 
day or two are ſufficient to do it. Thus then are all your 
_ defences ruined, your cannon diſmounted, and this boaſted 
fortification rendered incapable of obſtructing the beſieg- 


ers. For their batteries being low, and firing at anieleva- 


tion from the horizon, muſt raze and demoliſh every things 
as the beſieged are therefore diſcouraged and afraid to 


ſhew themſelves, the enemy carries on his approaches ve- 


ry faſt, and ſoon arrives upon the glacis. At the covert- 


way, he, perhaps, meets with ſome difficulty and obſtruc- 


tion; but as it is only defended by works that have been 
already much damaged, he ſoon renders himſelf maſter of 
it, makes lodgements, and raiſes batteries in it, which 
totally ruin the defences of the place. If there are any 
low flanks, batteries are erected upon the ſaliant angles 
of the ditch; becauſe that, being parallel with thoſe 
Aanks, and they, moreover, very narrow and confined in 
front, they are preſently deſtroyed, Where there are caſe- 


mates, likewiſe, they are ſtopped up, and the embraſures 


are in a ſhort time ruined by the artillery, Thus the be- 
a are no longer in a capacity to prevent the enemy's 
paſſage over the ditch.— With regard to a breach, it is 
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ſoon made in a work, let it be ever ſo high or formidas 
ble; after which the beſieged have little more to do, than 
to withdraw their troops, and to give it ip: for, as it is 


ſcarped at the gorge, and has only a ſtaircaſe or narrow 
paſſage into it, it is impraQticable to attack it again, when 
once taken; and this difficulty of accefs, at the ſame time 
that it renders it irrecoverable to them, ſerves to fortify _ 
and ſecure the beſiegers in it; the party ſent to poſſeſs 
themſelves of it is but ſmall,” becauſe the enemy knows it 
muſt be abandoned; and, as the defences behind it are 
levelled and deſtroyed, they lodge themſelves in it with» 
out any oppoſition or loſs: inſtead of which, if the com- 
munication between it and the main body of the place was ea- 
ſy, he would be obliged to ſend a very large force, to maxe 
a conſiderab'e-lodgement, and to ſuſtain a great many aſ- 
faults in the maintaining of it, which would be attended 


with the deſtruction of great numbers of his troops, 
Theſe defects having been in part diſcovered, the graz- 


ing fire was introduced, in order to remedy them: but the 
original imperfection of this plan of conſtruction is ſuch, 
that the inconvenience mult always ſubſiſt, for, if from 
the body of the place you ſee into the country, and upon 
the glacis, over your advanced works, the enemy muſt 
conſequently command as good a view of you, if not a. 


better ; and, although he does not ruin all your defences 


there, yet he at leaſt prevents your being able to make 


uſe of them; which it is moreover impoſlible for you to do, 
without deſtroying your own troops, ſo long as you have 


any in the outworks before them. To what purpoſe is it, 
therefore, to have a proſpect upon the glacis from the bo- 


dy of the place, ſince it can be ſerviceable in no other reſ- 
pe, than to defend thoſe works, which are immediately 


before it? for while you remain in poſſeſſion of the out- 
works, you are prevented, as I have juſt above obſerved, 
ſrom firing upon the glacis; during which time the ene- 
my has the advantage of playing his batteries from thence, 


to level, both your detached defences, and thoſe of the 


main, body of the place —If, on the other hand, its for- 


tifcations were lower, the beſiegers, in order to deſtroy 


them, would be obliged to erect freſh batteries againſt. 
uld prove no eaſy taſk * 
IS the 


every diſtinct work, which wo 
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the execution; eſpecially if the works were leſs ſpacious, 
in proportion as they were farther advanced towards the 
country, and conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to have com- 
munications by which they might be eaſily attacked again, 
after they have been carried by the enemy. 

When the enemy attacks me, he will, as uſual, carry 


my covert way, a, deſtroy the defence of my counter- 


guard and lunettes. Yet as long as I have my caſemates 
free in there entering angle of my counter-guards, how 
will he be able to paſs the ditch, in order to aſſault them? 
Perhaps, it may be anſwered, that his batteries will deſ- 
troy them. But this is far from being ſo eaſy to accom- 
pliſh as might be imagined, for he will not be able to plant 
above two or three pieces of cannon upon the ſaliant an- 
gle of the counterſcarp ; and, in carrying on his approach- 
es againſt the batteries of my caſemates, he muſt ſuſ- 
| tain a continual fire of an hundred from the bottom of the 
Gch, and the ſaliant angles of my counter-guards and 
lunettes.. Will it be therefore practicable for him, ex- 
poſed both night and day to ſo dreadful a fire, which it 
will moreover be impoſſible for him to put a ſtop to, to 
erect his gallery over the ditch? © 
It is a maxim in engineering, that one cannot com- 
mand any ſitua:ion, without being at the ſame time com- 
manded by it; which principle bas been hitherto ſtrictly 
adhered to, without refleQing, that the buſineſs is to ob- 
lige the enemy to expoſe himſelf in places where there is 
but little ground to occupy ; where he can be overlooked 
by a larger front than he is able to withſtand 3: and where 
it is, moreover, im practicable for him io erect ary batte- 


ries in his defence. 


All this I am enabled to accompliſh by means of my 
open caſemates; for I command the ditch ; and there is 
no poſſibility of his raifing a battery to play upon, or diſ- 
mount either thoſe which are thus planted upon the ſurface 
of the water, or thoſe of my ravelins, becauſe they are 
covered by my counter-guard. I can, moreover, repair 
in the night-time all the damage that may have been done 
to my caſemates; and if pu rang to be blocked up 
With rubbiſh, wy cannon will be ſufficient to open a way 
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But let vs ſuppoſe, that the befiegers have paſſed the 
firſt ditch, and made a lodgment upon the counter guard: 
he will there, all of a ſudden, diſcover a vaſt number of 


guns, planted en barbette, which will fire upon him on 


every (ide, in a ſituation where it will be impoſſible for 
him to ere batteries to defend himſelf; and where he 
will be expoſed ta the defences of my ravelins, which as 
| yet will not bave ſuſtained the leaſt damage. In what 
manner, therefore, can he avail himſelf of the poſſeſſion 
of this work? For, having only a foot or two of earth 


above the beams, and being likewiſe overlooked by two 


large faces, he will never attempt to bring any artillery 
into it. Will he plant two pieces of cannon upon the ſa- 
liant angle of the counter-guard, to diſmount forty- four 


that are upon my two faces; together with the 440 large 
and long pieces, called amuſettes, which command him, 


and force a paſſage through all gabions, ſand-bags, and 
blinds, that are oppoſed againſt them? Where then will 
he be able to raiſe his battery? For the paſſage of the 


ditch will remain impraQicable to him, till he has firſt 


made himſelf maſter of my caſemates. Perhaps it may be 
obſerved, that, by ſeiting the miner to them, they may 


be ruined: but it will be found otherwiſe in the execution, 
The only expedients, therefore, which ſeem to remain, 


are either to ſet fire to them, or to deſtroy the piles under 


water; both which are equally impoſſible. 
But even grant that he has made himſelf maſter of my 
caſemates, I ſha'l ſoon demoliſh them with my floating 


batteries; he will then have only a part of the parapet re- 
maining; and, in order to raiſe batteries, he will be re- 


duced to the neceſſity of fetching earth from a great dif. 
tance for their foundation, which is a work that muſt be 
accompanied with no ſmall difficulty and inconvenience — 


Nevertheleſs, let us even ſuppoſe him to have ſurmounted 
it; for aſſiduity and time, according to the proverb, will 


accompliſh every thing. Vet, I inſiſt upon it, that he 
will be obliged to fill up the front of two entire polygons, 


and the ditch of the counter-guard (for which even th: 


total demolition of it will not furniſh ſufficient materials) 


before he can be able to ere the batteries: from which 
one may form a judgment of the difficulty that muſt at- 


tend the conſtruction of them; and, after having _ 
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